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Rovsseau long ago prophesied 
that the American war commenced 
the era of revolutions ; and subse- 
quent events have too clearly proved 
that in this respect at least he did 
not mistake the signs of the times. 
With the rise of Transatlantic inde- 
pendence, commenced a new series 
of contests flowing not from the am- 
bition of Kings, or the rivalry of their 
Ministers, but the impatient spirit 
and interminable expectations of the 
people. Wars since that period have 
increased in frequency, and aug- 
mented in horror ; not armies mere- 
ly, but whole nations have been 
brought into the field; the blood of 
millions has flowed in every quarter 
of the globe; and in the effort to 
emancipate themselves from a con- 
stitutional sway, mankind have fallen 
under aseverer bondage than was ever 
known even to Oriental subjection. 

But it is not merely by the fierce 
and uninterrupted struggle between 
the two great parties who divide the 
world, that the American Revolution 
has been the beginning of a new era 
in human affairs. It is by the con- 
tagion of example ; by the constant 
exhibition of Republican institutions 
on a great scale, and under circum- 


stances of unparalleled prosperity, 
that it has produced so astonis a 
change in the political institutions of 
the Old World—More powerful than 
the eloquence of Mirabeau or the 
sword of Napoleon, the democratic 
overnment of America has struck 
ar and wide into the minds of the 
European people ; and the privileges 
enjoyed by her citizens become an 
object of envy to millions utterly in- 
capable of understanding either the 
causes which have rendered this 
rosperity coexistent with this equa- 
ity, or forbid its application to the 
more aged dynasties of the Old 
World. It is in vain that more 
thoughtful and experienced persons 
suggested that the circumstances of 
Europe and America were essential- 
ly different; that institutions which 
answered perfectly well amongst a 
young people, beginning their politi- 
cal existence without any public 
debt, or great families, or feudal 
prejudices, and situated amidst a 
boundless profusion of unoccupied 
land, were wholly inapplicable to 
old states grown grey in a certain 
political career, overflowing with 
inhabitants, overwhelmed with debt, 
with vast property accumulated in 
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a few hands, no unoccupied land to 
divide, and millions dependent upon 
the wages of labour. All tifese con- 
siderations, of such vital importance 
in considering the question whether 
the institutions of America could be 
applied to this country, were utterly 
overlooked, and hungry millions 
panted only the more ardently for 
the fantied El Dorado of American 
equality, because it was a dream 
which never could be realized in this 
country. 

The French writers have often 
said that England, by its simple vici- 
nity, by the example she set of libe- 
ral institutions close to the continen- 
tal shores, has done more mischief 
to the adjoining states than even by 
the thunder of her fleets or the ter- 
ror ofherarms. There can be little 
doubt that the observation is well 
founded. The mania of imitation— 
the passion for transporting the insti- 
tutions of one country to another— 
of transplanting privileges and liber- 
ties from a nation in one state of civi- 
lisation to another, under different 
circumstances, has done and is doing 
more to injure the cause of free- 
dom than all the efforts of tyrants 
for its suppression. The effects it 
“newer are of the very worst kind, 

ecause it leads to the formation of 
constitutions so utterly absurd with 
reference to the people among whom 
they are introduced, that consequen- 
ces the most fatal to public happi- 
ness may be apprehended. All the 
calamities which have befallen the 
cause of freedom for the last forty 
years have sprung from the mania of 
imitation. The French Revolution, 
with all the unspeakable horrors 
with which it was attended, and the 
utter annihilation of public liberty 
in which it has terminated, arose in 
a great degree from contagion. It 
was the Anglomania which first 
‘turned the heads of the higher or- 
ders, and the example of the Ame- 
rican Revolution which next set the 
train on fire, and convulsed the Old 
World with the flame originating in 
the New. It is the example of French 
equality and licentiousness; of a 
nation practically invested with all 
the powers of sovereignty; of all 
honours and offices flowing from the 
multitude, no matter for how short 
atime or with what ruinous conse- 
quences, which has ever since agi- 
tated the world, and kept the revos 
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lutionary party everywhere together, 
from the hope of one day revelling 
in similar orgies. The Revolutions 
of Spain, Naples, and Piedmont, in 
1820, all sprung from imitation of 
the Spanish revolt in the Island of 
Leon; and the subsequent degrada- 
tion of the Peninsula is entirely to 
be ascribed to the promulgation of 
a constitution both in Spain and 
Portugal, utterly at variance with 
their character and interests. In 
later days, the explosion of the Bar- 
ricades immediately overturned Flan- 
ders, and put the last drop into the 
cup which made Polish misery over- 
flow ; and though last, not least, the 
ancient fabric of the British Consti- 
tution has yielded to the shock of 
foreign example, and the liberty 
which had grown up for eight hun- 
dred years under the shadow of na- 
tive institutions, has been exposed to 
the perilous storms of democratic 
ambition. 

Dangers of asimilar and stiil more 
alarming kind, threaten the country 
from the influence of American insti- 
tutions, ill understood or misap- 
plied. There is nothing to which the 
republican party everywhere point 
with such exultation, as the example 
of American freedom ; and glowing 
eulogies are periodically put forth 
from the press of this land of gene- 
ral equality, to stimulate the revolu- 
tionary spirit of Europe to fresh ex- 
ertions. Noris there wanting enough, 
in the simple narrative of Transatlan- 
tic independence, to set on fire cool- 
er heads than the patriots and demo- 
crats of modern Europe. The facts 
of a nation existing without a mo- 
narch or nobles, or public debt, rare- 
ly engaged in war, steadily advan- 
cing in opulence; without pauper- 
ism in many of its provinces, with- 
out a standing army in any ; with an 
immense commerce, and a boundless 
territory; with a population dou- 
bling every thirty years, and public 
wealth tripling in the same time, are 
amply sufficient to account for the 
powerful interest which they have 
excited in the Eastern World, and to 
explain the anxious eyes with which 
the ardent and enthusiastic so gene- 
rally turn to its infant fortunes, as 
the dawn of a brighter day to the 
human race. 

There is no example in the history 
of the world, of the institutions of 
one country being transferred to ane 
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other, without the most disastrous 
effects; nor is a single instance to be 
found, in any age, of the successful 
transplantation of a constitution. 
This of itself is sufficient to make 
the prudent pause, before they en- 
in any such attempt. No people 

have more obstinately persisted in 
this system of transferring their own 
institutions to other states than the 
English; and in every one instance 
which they have tried, they have 
experienced a total failure. Sicily 
is one of the most memorable instan- 
ces of their experimental legislation; 
they thought, when that island was 
under their power during the late 
war, that all that was wanting to 
make its inhabitants perfectly happy, 
was to give them the English con- 
stitution; and accordingly they forth- 
with proceeded to frame a govern- 
ment for the island, with king, lords, 
and commons, popular elections, 
bills, budgets, and all the machi- 
nery of British legislation, which 
was soon found to be so utterly absurd 
and impracticable among its inhabi- 
tants, that, without external violence, 
it sunk to the ground after a few 
years’ experiment, and the only trace 
of it which now remains is the ex- 
pression “ uno budgetto,’ a money 
statement, which has become natura- 
lized in the harmonious language of 
the Mediterranean shores from its 
Gothic regenerators. . 
The Spanish Peninsula is another 
instance of the total failure of trans- 
planted institutions. In 1812, when 
English influence was predominant 
at Cadiz, a constitution was framed 
for the people of Spain, which has 
been the direct and immediate cause 
of the whole subsequent disasters 
and miseries of the Peninsula; and 
pr pend ee the same sanction, 
a similar constitution, based on the 
same ruinous equality, was extend- 
ed to Pertugal. At once, without 
any previous habits of preparation, 
without any enquiry as to its pro- 
bable working among its varied in- 
habitants, they introduced a consti- 
tution, of which the basis was uni- 
versal suffrage in the election of the 
Cortes. The effect of such an jnno- 
vation might have been foreseen, 
and is now become a matter of his- 
tory. Its effects were not at first 
conspicuous ; because Ferdjnand in- 
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stantly on his arrival annulled a con- 
stitution which nine-tenths of his 
subjects felt to be impracticable ; 
but the moment that the revolt of 
1820 re-established it in both king- 
doms of the Peninsula, extreme re- 
volutionary measures were com- 
menced, the property of the church 
was confiscated, that of the fund- 
holders annihilated, and nothing but 
the invasion of the Duke d’Angou- 
Jéme, in 1823, prevented the revival 
of anarchy in Spain and Pertugal, as 
bloody as the Reign of Terror. The 
present contest between Don Pedro 
and Don Miguel is a legacy be- 
queathed to the Peninsula by the 
same insane measures ; it is the uni- 
versal suffrage established by our 
ridiculous Portuguese constitution, 
which has set all the revolutionists 
of the Peninsula on fire; and the 
contest now raging on the banks of 
the Douro is the direct consequence 
of the imitation, by European legisla- 
tors, of American institutions. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, 
the democratic government of the 
United States is the subject of un- 
measured and incessant eulogy by 
all the revolutionists of the present 
age. Their avowed object is to 
transplant to a European soil the 
tree of American freedom; and the 
utter failure of all such attempts in 
other states, only renders them the 
more anxious to effect it in this 
island. Nor are such efforts to be 
despised, merely because all men of 
sense perceive them to be impracti- 
cable, and all men of information 
are fully impressed with their peril- 
ous consequences. The great majo- 
rity of men, it is always to be recol- 
lected, are, so far as politics are con- 
cerned, neither possessed of sense 
nor information ; they are mere pup- 
pets in the hands of more designing 
leaders, who pull the wires by means 
of that never-failing instrument, the 
public press. Because a series of 
measures are obviously perilous in 
the extreme, and will involve in their 
ultimate consequences the ruin of 
the very men who urge it forward, 
is no reason whatever for conclu- 
ding that it will not be forced upon 
the Legislature by an imperious po- 
pulace. The Reform Bill has both 
taught us what can be done by de- 
mecratic fury in this way, and esta- 
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blished a lever, by which it is easy, 
in all future times, to influence with- 
out any apparent violence, all the 
branches of the Legislature. 

It is therefore of incalculable im- 
portance, that the institutions of 
America should be presented to the 
public in their real colours, by able 
and impartial observers; men who, 
without being guided by party feel- 
ing or national animosity, see things 
as they really are, and judge of their 
application to this country from the 
dictates of an extended experience. 
The jaundiced eye of national rivalry, 
or the enthusiastic glow of republi- 
can ardour, are equally at variance 
with the truth. We can trust neither 
to Mrs Trollope’s ludicrous pictures 
of American vulgarity, nor Mr Stu- 
art’s laboured encomium of Ameri- 
can equality. Captain Hall’s work, 
amidst much striking talent, and 
many just and profound observations, 
is too much tinctured by his ardent 
and enthusiastic fancy, to form a safe 
guide on the many debated subjects 
of national institutions. There was 
the greatest need, therefore, of a cool 
and dispassionate survey of America, 
by a traveller who united the power 
of genius and the talent of descrip- 
tion, with a practical acquaintance 
with men in all the varieties of poii- 
tical condition; who had seen enough 
of tyranny to hate its oppression, and 
enough of democracy to dread its 
excesses ; and who, having nothing 
to gain from party, and no motive to 
conceal the truth, brought to the sur- 
vey of the infant Hercules in the 
New World an acquaintance with the 
stores of political wisdom from the 
Old. Such a traveller is Mr Hamil- 
ton; and we cannot but congratulate 
our countrymen on the appearance 
of his valuable work at the present 
crisis, when all the aycient institu- 
tions of our country are successively 
melting away under the powerful 
solvent of democratic fervour. 

Mr Hamilton takes the field with 
no common character to support. As 
a novelist and a military historian, 
his productions deservedly rank with 
the very best authors whom the age 
has produced. There is no novel- 
writer in our day, after the great 
Father of Romance, who has suc- 
ceeded in transferring to his pages 
equally vivid pictures of the most 
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animating events of life; the enthu- 
siasm of youthful passion, the deci- 
sion of military exploit, the ardour 
of devoted affection. He does not 
describe Cyril Thornton’s love for 
Lady Melicent, or his achievements 
at Albuera, as an author would who 
painted the feelings or actions of 
others ; he draws his pictures from 
the life, like one who has felt the 
light of ladies’ eyes, and heard the 
ring of enemies’ shot; who has in 
- at least led the eventful life he 
nas so admirably pourtrayed, and 
shared in the enthusiastic feelings by 
which his imaginary characters are 
animated. In this particular, in the 
faithful and animated picture of pro- 
found attachment and heart-stirring 
incident, Mr Hamilton is, in our opi- 
nion, beyond any living romance- 
writer; and we have heard from 
others, that he had the gratification 
in America of finding that these bril- 
liant qualities were fully appreciated 
even in that land of equality and cal- 
culation, and that the reputation of 
Cyril Thornton was, if possible, even 
higher there than in the land which 
gave it birth. 

In another respect, Mr Hamilton 
was peculiarly fitted to accomplish 
the task he has undertaken in this 
work. He is both a soldier anda 
gentleman; he has seen much of the 
military events which he has de- 
scribed, and acquired, in an extend- 
ed intercourse with the world, that 
liberality of sentiment which is rare- 
ly witnessed in those, of whatever 
abilities, who have been confined to 
@ particular country. These quali- 
ties, invaluable in a traveller, are in 
a remarkable degree conspicuous 
throughout these pages; and how- 
ever much the Americans may differ 
with many of his political conclu- 
sions, they must admit the candour 
of his observations, and the cour- 
teous spirit in which both his praise 
and his censure are conceived. 

Our author embarked for America 
in October 1830. He gives the follow- 
ing account of the American charac- 
ter, and the feelings with which they 
regard this country, which will serve 
as a specimen of the spirit in which 
the work is conceived. 

‘© Even from what I have already seen, I 
feel sure that an American at home is a very 
different person from an American abroad. 
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With his foot on his native soil, he appears 
in his true character; he moves in the 
sphere for which his habits and education 
have peculiarly adapted him, and surround. 
ed by his fellow-citizens, he at once gets rid 
of the embarrassing conviction, that he is 
regarded as an individual impersonation of 
the whole honour of the Union. In Eng- 
land, he is generally anxious to demonstrate 
by indifference of manner, that he is not 
dazzled by the splendour which surrounds 
him, and too solicitously forward in denying 
the validity of all pretensions, which he 
fears the world may consider as superior to 
his own. But in his own country he stands 
confessedly on a footing with the highest. 
His national vanity remains unruffled by 
opposition or vexatious comparison, and his 
life passes on in a dreamy and complacent 
contemplation of the high part, which, in 
her growing greatness, the United States is 
soon to assume, in the mighty drama of the 
world. His imagination is no longer trou- 
bled with visions of lords and palaces, and 
footmen in embroidery and cocked hats; or 
if he think of these things at all, it is in a 
spirit far more philosophical than that with 
which he once regarded them. Connected 
with England by commercial relations, by 
community of literature, and a thousand 
ties, which it will still require centuries to 
obliterate, he cannot regard her destinies 
without deep interest. In the contests in 
which, by the calls of honour, or by the folly 
of her rulers, she may be engaged, the rea- 
son of an American may be against England, 
but his heart is always with her. He is 
ever ready to extend to her sons the rites of 
kindness and hospitality, and is more flatter- 
ed by their praise, and more keenly sensitive 
to their censure, than is perhaps quite con- 
sistent with a just estimate of the true value 
of either.” 


We have no doubt that these ob- 
servations are perfectly well found- 
ed. The excessive solicitude of the 
Americans for praise, and especially 
for the praise of the English, is not 
to be regarded as a fault: it is the 
invariable feeling of men in a certain 
stage of civilisation, and indicates 
that aspiration after eminence which 
is the surest forerunner of its being 
ultimately attained. We cannot help, 
however, suggesting to them, in the 
perfect feeling of amity and regard, 
that the really great features of their 
country would appear still more pro- 
minent, if they were less solicitous 
to arrogate to themselves the highest 
place in the scale of civilisation. In- 
variably it will be found, that those 
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unquestionably possessed of great 
qualities, are comparatively indiffer- 
ent to their recognition by others ; 
and that those who are insatiable of 
praise, are such as are conscious of 
some secret defect, which renders 
the support of others desirable. Are 
you acquainted with a Duchess or a 
Countess? The usual attentions of 
society may be omitted towards 
them, without exciting any consider- 
able feeling of irritation ; but if your 
acquaintance is on the frontiers of 
vulgarity, a visit cannot be omitted 
without the risk of a quarrel for life. 
An ordinary man conceives mortal 
offence at being called a coward; 
but any one may apply that epithet 
to the Duke of Wellington, without 
exciting any other feeling but that of 
pity for his ignorance. 

Mr Hamilton justly and candidly 
distinguishes between the higher 
classes of the old American society, 
which is little, if at all distinguish- 
able, from that of the superior sort 
in this country, and the upstarts 
whose pretensions and vulgarity 
have thrown such discredit on the 
whole nation. Of the former spe- 
cies of society, comprehending Mr 
Livingston, Mr Gallatin, Mr Jay, and 
several other gentlemen of high ac- 
complishments, he says,— 


* One of the most pleasant evenings I 
have passed since my arrival, was at a club 
composed of gentlemen of literary taste, 
which includes among its members several 
of the most eminent individuals of the 


Union. The meetings are weekly, and take 
place at the house of each member in suc- 
cession. The party generally assemble about 
eight o’clock; an hour or two is spent in 
conversation ; supper follows: and after a 
moderate, though social potation, the meet- 
ing breaks up. I had here the honour of 
being introduced to Mr Livingston, lieu- 
tenant-governor of the State, Mr Gallatin, 
Mr Jay, and several other gentlemen of high 
accomplishment. 

* An evening passed in such company, 
could not be other than delightful. There 
was no monopoly of conversation, but its 
current flowed on equably and agreeably. 
Subjects of literature and politics were dis- 
cussed with an entire absence of that bigotry 
and dogmatism, which sometimes destroy 
the pleasure of interchange of opinion, even 
between minds of high order. For myself, 
} was glad to enjoy an opportunity of ob« 
serving the modes of thinking peculiar to 
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intellects of the first class, in this new and 
interesting country, and I looked forward to 
nothing with more pleasure, than availing 
myself of the obliging invitation to repeat 
my visits at the future meetings of the 
Club.” 


His observations on the higher 
class of New Englanders are in the 
same liberal strain. 


** Tt certainly struck me as singular,” 
says he, ‘ that while the great body of the 
New Englanders are distinguished above 
every other people I have ever known by 
bigotry and narrowness of mind, and an 
utter disregard of those delicacies of deport- 
ment which indicate benevolence of feeling, 
the higher and more enlightened portion of 
the community should be peculiarly remark- 
able for the display of qualities precisely the 
reverse. Nowhere in the United States 
will the feelings, and even prejudices of a 
stranger, meet with such forbearance as in 
the circle to which I allude. Nowhere are 
the true delicacies of social intercourse more 
scrupulously observed, and nowhere will a 
traveller mingle in society, where his errors 
of opinion will be more rigidly detected or 
more charitably excused. I look back on 
the period of my residence in Boston with 
peculiar pleasure. I trust there are indivi- 
duals there who regard me as a friend, and 
1 know of nothing in the more remote con- 
tingencies of life, which I contemplate with 
greater satisfaction, than the possibility of 
renewing in this country, with at least some 
of the number, an intercourse which 1 found 
so gratifying in their own.” 


He also gives a decided negative to 
the assertion so often repeated by 
superficial or partial observers in 
this country, that the Americans are 
prejudiced against the English. 


*¢ Tt has been often said,—indeed said so 
often as to have passed into a popular 
apophthegm, that a strong prejudice against 
Englishmen exists in America. Looking 
back on the whole course of my experience 
in that country, I now declare, that no‘as- 
sertion more utterly adverse to truth, was 
ever palmed by prejudice or ignorance, on 
vulgar credulity. That a prejudice exists, 
I admit, but instead of being against Eng- 
lishmen, as compared with the natives of 
other countries, it is a prejudice in their 
favour. The Americans do not weigh the 
merits of their foreign visitors in an equal 
balance. They are only too apt to throw 
their own partialities into the scale of the 
Englishman, and give it a preponderance to 
which the claims of the individual have pro- 
bably no pretensions.” 
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It is gratifying to hear a fellow- 
soldier of Wellington speaking in the 
following terms of the American 
naval officers. 


** The United States’ hotel, where I had 
taken up my abode, was a favourite resort 
of American naval officers. An opportunity 
was thus afforded me of forming acquaint- 
ance with several, to whom I was indebted 
for many kind and most obliging attentions, 
It must be confessed, that these republicans 
have carried with them their full share of 
* Old Albion’s spirit of the sea,’ for better 
sailors, in the best and highest acceptation 
of the term, I do not believe the world can 
produce. During the course of my tour, I 
had a good deal of intercourse with the 
members of this profession ; and I must say, 
that in an officer of the United States’ navy, 
I have uniformly found, not only a well-in- 
formed gentleman, but a person on whose 
kindness and good offices to a stranger I 
might with confidence rely. They betray 
nothing of that silly spirit of bluster and 
bravado, so prevalent among other classes of 
their countrymen; and even in conversing 
on the events of the late war, they spoke of 
their success in a tone of modesty which 
tended to raise even the high impression I 
had already received of their gallantry.” 


These passages, selected at ran- 
dom from a great many others of 
the same kind with which the 
work abounds, must sufficiently 
establish the character of our author 
for candour and courtesy. But it is 
not to be imagined from this, that 
he is a thick-and-thin admirer of the 
Americans and their institutions; or 
that he imagines, with the common 
herd of liberal writers, that every 
thing is perfect, merely because it is 
democratic. The following obser- 
vation on the efficiency of the Ame- 
rican navy, and the cause to which 
it is owing, indicates the justness of 
his discrimination :— 


“ Every thing in their navy yards is 
conducted with admirable judgment, for the 
plain reason, as the Americans themselves 
assure me, that the management of the 
navy is a department in which the mob, 
everywhere else triumphant, never venture 
to interfere. There is good sense in this 
abstinence. The principles of government, 
which are applicable to a civil community, 
would make sad work in a man-of-war. 
The moment a sailor is afloat, he must cast 
the slough of democracy, and both in word 
and action cease to be a free man. Every 
ship is necessarily a despotism, and the ex- 
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istence of any thing like a deliberative body, 
is utterly incompatible with safety. The 
necessity of blind obedience is imperious, 
though it is not easy to understand how 
those accustomed to liberty and equality on 
shore, can readily submit to the rigours of 
naval discipline.” 

Nothing can be more just than 
this observation. In truth, the ex- 

loits of the Americans by sea and 
Jand, so far from being any argu- 
ment in favour of democratic insti- 
tutions, are directly the reverse. 
Their successes at sea, it is well 
known, and Mr Hamilton adds his 
testimony to the fact, have arisen 
under a system of despotic disci- 
pline, far more rigorous than that to 
which British seamen are subjected, 
and which utterly excludes all those 
privileges afloat, to which the nation 
is so much wedded in its institu- 
tions ashore. And as to their ex- 
ploits by land, they exhibit the most 
striking instance of the national im- 
becility, arising from democratic in- 
stitutions, which is perhaps to be 
found in the history of the world. 
General Jomini justly observes, that 
America affords the most signal in- 
stance of the incapacity of a repub- 
lican government to discharge that 
first of duties, protection to its sub- 
jects ; for, with a population then of 
eight millions, it was unable to pre- 
vent its capital from being captured 
by a British division of 4000 men; 
a force which any of the minor states 
in Germany would have beat off 
with disgrace. It is not where states 
are really democratic, but where the 
democracy is coerced and subdued 
by a committee of public safety, or 
a Napoleon, that it really forms a 
powerful state; and the rise of its 
foreign importance is contempora- 
neous with the fall of its internal 
privileges. + 

We have often had occasion to 
observe, that the natural tendency 
of democracy, as of every other un- 
ruly passion, when not kept within 
due bounds, is to increase ; and that 
this augmentation goes on progres- 
sively till it induces evils that are 
intolerable, and bring about a rapid 
return to the natural order of socie- 
ty. Mr Hamilton teaches us, that 
even the universal suffrage of Ame- 
rica affords no security against this 
reat evil, and that the progress 
rom bad to worse is going on as 
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rapidly among its sovereign multi- 
tude, as in the aristocratic states of 
modern Europe. 


“ One fact is confessed by all parties, 
that the progress of democratic principles 
from the period of the Revolution has been 
very great. During my whole residence 
in the United States, I conversed with no 
enlightened American, who did not con- 
fess, that the constitution now, though the 
same in letter with that established in 
1789, is essentially different in spirit. It 
was undoubtedly the wish of Washington 
and Hamilton to counterpoise, as much as 
circumstances would permit, the rashness 
of democracy by the caution and wisdom 
of an aristocracy of intelligence and wealth, 
There is now no attempt at counterpoise. 
The weight is all in one scale, and how 
low, by continued increase of pressure, it is 
yet to descend, would require a prophet of 
some sagacity to foretell. I shall state a 
few circumstances which may illustrate the 
progress and tendency of opinion among the 
people of New York. 

“In that city a separation is rapidly 
taking place between the different orders of 
society. The operative class have already 
formed themselves into a society, under the 
name of ‘ The Workies,’ in direct opposi- 
tion to those who, more favoured by nature 
or fortune, enjoy the luxuries of life without 
the necessity of manual labour. These peo- 
ple make no secret of their demands, which, 
to do them justice, are few and emphatic. 
They are published in the newspapers, and 
may be read on half the walls of New York. 
Their first postulate is ‘ EQUAL AND UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATION.’ It is false, they say, 
to maintain that there is at present no pri- 
vileged order, no practical aristocracy, in a 
country where distinctions of education are 
permitted. 

*¢ There does exist, they argue, an aris< 
tocracy of the most odious kind—an aris~ 
tocracy of knowledge, education, and refine- 
ment, which is inconsistent with the true 
democratic principle of absolute equality. 
They pledge themselves, therefore, to exert 
every effort, mental and physical, for the 
abolition of this flagrant injustice. They 
proclaim it to the world as a nuisance which 
must be abated, before the freedom of an 
American be something more than a mere 
empty boast. They solemnly declare that 
they will not rest satisfied, till every citizen 
in the United States shall receive the same 
degree of education, and start fair in the 
competition for the honours and the offices 
of the state. As it is of course impossible 
—and these men know it to be so—to edu- 
cate the labouring class to the standard of 
the richer, it is their professed object to re~ 





duce the latter to the same mental condition 
’ with the former ; to prohibit all superero- 
gatory knowledge ; to have a maximum of 
acquirement beyond which it shall be pu- 
nishable to go. 

“ But those who limit their views to the 
mental degradation of their country, are in 
fact the MopERATEs of the party. There 
‘are others who go still further, and boldly 
advocate the introduction of an AGRARIAN 
LAw, and a periodical division of property. 
These unquestionably constitute the ez- 
tréme gauche of the Worky Parliament, but 
still they only follow out the principles of 
their less violent neighbours, and eloquently 
dilate on the justice and propriety of every 
individual being equally supplied with food 
and clothing ; on the monstrous iniquity of 
one man riding in his carriage while another 
walks on foot, and after his drive discuss- 
ing a bottle of Champagne, while many of 
his neighbours are shamefully compelled to 
be content with the pure element. Only 
equalize property, they say, and neither 
would drink Champagne or water, but both 
would have brandy, a consummation worthy 
of centuries of struggle to attain. 

‘¢ All this is nonsense undoubtedly, nor 
do I say that this party, though strong in 
New York, is yet so numerous or so widely 
diffused as to create immediate alarm. In 
the elections, however, for the civic offices 
of the city, their influence is strongly felt’; 
and there can be no doubt that as population 
becomes more dense, and the supply of la- 
bour shall equal, or exceed the demand for 
it, the strength of this party must be enor- 
mously augmented. ‘Their ranks will al- 
ways be recruited by the needy, the idle, 
and the profligate ; and like a rolling snow- 
ball, it will gather strength and volume as it 
proceeds, until at length it comes down 
thundering with the force and desolation of 
an avalanche. 

“ This event may be distant, but it is not 
the less certain on that account. It is no- 
thing to say, that the immense extent of 
fertile territory yet to be occupied by an un- 
born population will delay the day of ruin, 
Tt will delay, but it cannot prevent it.” 


Nothing can be more important 
than these observations. They show 
us the point to which we are all 
driving ; the terminus ad quem which 
forms the limit of British civilisa- 


tion. Supposing the wishes of the 
democratic party to be all gratified 


—supposing royalty and aristocracy 
abolished, annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage established; the 
funds abolished; the Church proper- 
ty confiscated ; still we shall be as 
far from having established any 
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thing like contentment and satisfac. 
tion among the lower orders as ever, 
Even then the elements of discord, 
interminable discord, between the 
higher and lower orders, will re. 
main; the aristocracy of education 
and manners will become as much 
the object of jealousy as ever was 
that of wealth and station; and at 
last, if every thing else fails, the aris- 
tocracy of coats will become the ob- 
ject of hatred, as Salvandy tells us 
it now is in France, to that of waist- 
coats. If levelling principles finally 
obtain the ascendant, it can lead to 
no other result, but the prostration 
of manners, knowledge, and charac- 
ter; of every thing which gives dig. 
nity to private, or usefulness to pub- 
lic life; of the elevation of science 
to the refinement of art; of all that 
elevates or adorns the human spe- 
cies! Such is the result in their own 
favoured land, which the triumph of 
republican principles is producing ; 
and such the object which the 
revolutionists everywhere pursue 
through such oceans of blood. 
But let it not be supposed that 
even these extreme democratic in- 
stitutions are destined to preserve 
the Americans from the dangers of 
revolution. They are now post- 
poned ouly, by the facility of acqui- 
ring property, and the boundless ex- 
tent of uncultivated land ; but when 
these resources fail, as fail they must 
in the progress of time, the pressure 
will be felt there as well as in Eu- 
rope, and revolution approach only 
in a more dangerous form, from the 
absence of all those classes or insti- 
tutions in society which might op- 
»0se a barrier to its devastation. 
hese truths are put in a very clear 
view by Mr Hamilton. 


** No man can contemplate the vast in- 
ternal resources of the United States,—the 
varied productions of their soil,—the un- 
paralleled extent of river communication, 
the inexhaustible stores of coal and iron 
which are spread even on the surface,—and 
doubt that the Americans are destined 
to become a great manufacturing nation. 
Whenever increase of population shall have 
reduced the price of labour to a par with 
that in other countries, these advantages 
will come into full play; the United States 
will then meet England on fair terms in 
every market of the world, and, in many 
branches of industry at least, will very pro- 
kably attain an unquestioned superiority. 
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Huge manufacturing cities will spring up 
in various quarters of the Union, the popu- 
lation will congregate in masses, and all the 
vices incident to such a condition of society 
will attain speedy maturity. Millions of 
men will depend for subsistence on the de- 
mand for a particular manufacture, and yet 
this demand will of necessity be liable to 
perpetual fluctuation. When the pendulum 
vibrates in one direction, there will be an 
influx of wealth and prosperity ; when it 
vibrates in the other, misery, discontent, 
and turbulence will spread through the 
land. A change of fashion, a war, the glut 
of a foreign market, a thousand unforeseen 
and inevitable accidents, are liable to pro- 
duce this, and deprive multitudes of bread, 
who but a month before were enjoying all 
the comforts of life. Let it be remembered 
that in this suffering class will be practi- 
cally deposited the whole political power of 
the state; that there can be no military 
force to maintain civil order, and protect 
property ; and to what quarter, I should be 
glad to know, is the rich man to look for 
security, either of person or fortune ? 

“‘ There will be no occasion, however, 
for convulsion .or violence. The Worky 
convention will only have to choose repre- 
sentatives of their own principles, in order 
to accomplish a general system of spoliation 
in the most legal and constitutional manner. 
It is not even necessary that a majority of 
the federal legislature should concur in this. 
It is competent to the government of each 
state to dispose of the property within their 
own limits as they think proper, and when- 
ever a numerical majority of the people shall 
be in favour of an Agrarian law, there exists 
no counteracting influence to prevent, or 
even to retard its adoption. 

‘I cannot help believing that the period 
of trial is somewhat less distant than many 
of the Americans seem to imagine. If the 
question be conceded that democracy neces- 
sarily leads to anarchy and spoliation, it 
does not seem that the mere length of road 
to be travelled is a point of much impor- 
tance. This, of course, would vary accord- 
ing to the peculiar circumstances of every 
country in which the experiment might be 
tried. In England the journey would be 
performed with railway velocity. In the 
United States, with the great advantages 
they possess, it may continue a generation 
or two longer, but the termination is the 
same. The doubt regards time, not desti- 
nation, 

** At present the United States are per- 
haps more safe from revolutionary contention 
than any other country in the world. But 
this safety consists in one circumstance alone. 
The great majority of the people are possess- 
ed of property ; have what is called a stake 
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in the hedge; and are therefore, by interest, 
opposed to all measures which may tend to 
its insecurity. It is for such a condition of 
society that the present constitution was 
framed; and could this great bulwark of 
prudent government, be rendered as permae 
nent as it is effective, there could be no ase 
signable limit to the prosperity of a people 
so favoured. But the truth is undeniable, 
that as population increases, another state of 
things must necessarily arise, and one unfor- 
tunately never dreamt of in the philosophy 
of American legislators. The majority of 
the people will then consist of men without 
property of any kind, subject to the imme- 
diate pressure of want, and then will be 
decided the great struggle between property 
and numbers ; on the one side hunger, rapa- 
city, and physical power; reason, justice, 
and helplessness on the other. The weapons 
of this fearful contest are already forged ; 
the hands will soon be born that are to 
wield them. At all events, let no man ap- 
peal to the stability of the American govern- 
ment as being established by experience, till 
this trial has been overpast. Forty years 
are no time to test the permanence, or, if I 
may so speak, the vitality of a constitution, 
the immediate advantages of which are 
strongly felt, and the evils latent and com- 
paratively remote. 

‘* After much—I hope impartial and cer- 
tainly patient—observation, it does appear 
to me, that universal suffrage is the rock on 
which American freedom is most likely to 
suffer shipwreck. The intrinsic evils of the 
system are very great, and its adoption in 
the United States was the more monstrous, 
because a qualification in property is there 
not only a test of intelligence, but of moral 
character. The man must either be idle 
or profligate, or more probably both, who 
does not, in a country where labour is so 
highly rewarded, obtain a qualification of 
some sort. He is evidently unworthy of 
the right of suffrage, and by every wise le- 
gislature will be debarred from its exercise. 
In densely peopled countries the test of 
property in reference to moral qualities is 
fallible,—perhaps too fallible to be relied 
on with much confidence. In the United 
States it is unerring, or at least the possible 
exceptions are so few, and must arise from 
circumstances so peculiar, that it is altoge- 
ther unnecessary they should find any place 
in the calculations of a statesman. But 
American legislators have thought proper to 
cast away this inestimable advantage. See- 
ing no immediate danger in the utmost ex- 
tent of suffrage, they were content to remain 
blind to the future. They took every pre- 
caution that the rights of the poor man 
should not be encroached on by the rich, 
but never seem to have contemplated the 
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possibilify that the rights of the latter might 
be violated by the former, American pro- 
tection, like Irish reciprocity, was all on 
one side. It was withheld where most 
needed; it was profusely lavished where 
there was no risk of danger. They put a 
sword in the hand of one combatant, and 
took the shield from the arm of the other.” 


One of the worst effects of a low 
suffrage in electors is the immediate 
effect which it produces in lowering 
the character and qualification of the 
representatives, and assimilating the 
legislature to the vulgar and ig- 
norant mass on which the majority 
of it depends for its existence. Two 
years ago, this would have passed 
for the mere raving of a disappointed 
Tory : itis now matter of history and 
universal notoriety. The Reformed 
Parliament has solved that as well as 
many other disputed points in poli- 
tical science; and how much lower 
yet we are destined to fall in this 
woful career, may be learned from 
the example of our Transatlantic 
brethren. 

* To an American of talent, there exist no 
objects to stimulate political ambition, save 
the higher offices of the federal government, 
or of the individual States. The latter, in- 
deed, are chiefly valued for the increased fa- 
cilities they afford for the attainment of the 
former; but to either, the only passport is 
popular favour. Acquirements of any sort, 
therefore, which the great mass of the people 
do not value, or are incapable of apprecia- 
ting, are of no practical advantage, for they 
bring with them neither fame nor more sub- 
stantial reward. But this is understating 
the case. Such knowledge, if displayed at 
all, would not merely be a dead letter in the 
qualifications of a candidate for political 
power, it would oppose a decided obstacle 
to his success. The sovereign people in 
America are given to be somewhat intoler- 
ant of acquirement, the immediate utility of 
which they cannot appreciate, but which 
they do feel has imparted something of men- 
tal superiority to its possessor. This is 
particularly the case with regard to literary 
accomplishment. The cry of the people is 
for ‘ equal and universal education ;’ and at- 
tainments which circumstances have placed 
beyond their own reach, they would willingly 
discountenance in others. 

“Tt is true, indeed, that with regard to 
mere professional acquirements, a different 
feeling prevails. The people have no ob- 
jection to a clevér surgeon or a learned phy- 
sician, because they profit by their skill. 
An ingenious mechanic they respect. There 
is a fair field for a chemist or engineer, But 
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in regard to literature, they can discover no 
practical benefit of which it is productive. 
In their eyes it is a mere appanage of aris- 
tocracy, and whatever mental superiority it 
is felt to confer, is at the expense of the 
self-esteem of less educated men. I have 
myself heard in Congress the imputation of 
scholarship bandied as a reproach; and if 
the epithet of ‘literary gentleman’ may be 
considered as malignant, as it did sometimes 
appear to be gratuitous, there assuredly exist- 
ed ample apology for the indignant feeling it 
appeared to excite. The truth I believe is, 
that in their political representatives, the 
people demand just so much knowledge and 
accomplishment as they conceive to be prac- 
tically available for the promotion of their 
own interests. This, in their opinion, is 
enough. More were but to gild refined 
gold, and paint the lily, operations which 
could add nothing to the value of the metal, 
or the fragrance of the flower.” 


On the great subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, then a matter of 
keen interest in Great Britain, Mr 
Hamilton had many and interesting 
conversations with the most intelli- 
gent men of all parties in America. 
He found but one opinion among 
them all, whether Federalist or Re- 
publican, as to the ruinous conse- 
quence to which that fatal measure 
would inevitably lead. Let us hear 
the opinion of these republicans on 
the great legislative experiment of 
the nineteenth century. 

“* The subject of Parliamentary Reform 
in all its bearings was very frequently dis- 
cussed in the society of Boston. It was one 
on which I had anticipated little difference 
of opinion among the citizens of a republic. 
Admitting that their best wishes were in 
favour of the prosperity of Britain, and the 
stability of her constitution, I expected that 
their judgment would necessarily point to 
great and immediate changes in a monarchy 
confessedly not free from abuse. For my- 
self, though considered, I believe, as some- 
thing of a Radical at home, I had come to 
the United States prepared to bear the im- 
putation of Toryism among a people whose 
ideas of liberty were carried so much fur- 
ther than my own. 

‘In all these anticipations I was uniis- 
taken. Strange to say, I found myself quite 
as much a Radical at Boston, and very nearly 
as much so in New York, as I had been 
considered in England. It was soon appa- 
rent that the great majority of the more en- 
lightened class in both cities regarded any 
great and sudden change in the British in- 
stitutions as pregnant with the most immi- 
nent danger. In their eyes the chance of 
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ultimate advantage was utterly insignificant, 
when weighed against the certainty of im- 
mediate peril. ‘ You at present,’ they said, 
‘ enjoy more practical freedom than has ever 
in the whole experience of mankind been 
permanently secured to a nation by any in- 
stitutions. Your government, whatever may 
be its defects, enjoys at least this inestima- 
ble advantage, that the habits of the people 
are adapted to it. This cannot be the case 
in regard to any change, however calculated 
to be ultimately beneficial. The process of 
moral adaptation is ever slow and precarious, 
and the experience of the world demonstrates 
that it is far better that the intelligence of a 
people should be in advance of their insti- 
tutions, than that the institutions should 
precede the advancement of the people. In 
the former case, however theoretically bad, 
their laws will be practically modified by the 
influence of public opinion ; in the latter, 
however good in themselves, they cannot be 
secure or beneficial in their operation. We 
speak as men whose opinions have been 
formed from experience, under a govern- 
ment, popular in the widest sense of the 
term. As friends, we caution you to be- 
ware. We pretend not to judge whether 
change be necessary. If it be, we trust it 
will at least be gradual; that your states- 
men will approach the work of reform with 
the full knowledge that every single innova- 
tion will occasion the necessity of many. 
The appetite for change in a people grows 
with what it feeds on. It is insatiable. 
Go as far as you will, at some point you 
must stop, and that point will be short of 
the wish of a large portion—probably of a 
numerical majority—of your population. By 
no concession does it appear to us that you 
can avert the battle that awaits you. You 
have but the choice whether the great strug- 
gle shall be for reform or property.’ ” 


These opinions are well worthy 
of the most deliberate consideration. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
those engaged in a movement of any 


kind, whether physical or moral, are 
incapable of judging either of the 
rapidity of the motion by which they 
are swept along, or the ultimate ten- 
dency of their progress. Nothing, 
as was admirably observed on a late 
occasion in the House of Peers, so 
exactly resembles our present con- 
dition, as the descent of a waggon 
down a smooth inclined plane; the 
bystanders all perceive the velocity 
of the descent, but those on board 
are not conscious of it till some ob- 
stacle or attempt to arrest the motion 
produces a violent shock, which at 
once makes them sensible of it. In 
such circumstances, it is of incalcu- 
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lable importance to see what is 
thought of our movement by enlight- 
ened foreigners, and most of all by 
those of our own lineage on the other 
side of the Atlantic, themselves fa- 
miliar with democratic institutions, 
and aware, from actual experience, 
of the tendency of such a system of 
government. And if this is the opi- 
nion of the Americans, even with all 
the safety-valves, against the evil 
effects of democracy, which the back 
settlements, and a boundless demand 
for labour, afford, what may be ex- 
pected to ensue in these islands, 
where no such outlets exist, and a 
redundant population, invested with 
supreme political power by the Re- 
form Bill, violently presses against 
the barriers which old institutions, 
and a highly artificial system of so- 
ciety, must oppose to their progress ? 
Hamilton was the only American 
legislator who was fully aware of the 
quarter from which danger was really 
to be apprehended for his country. 


** Tt may be truly said of him,” says our 
author, “ that with every temptation to 
waver in his political course, the path he 
followed was a straight one. He was too 
honest, and too independent, to truckle to a 
mob, and too proud to veil or modify opi- 
nions, which, he must have known, were 
little calculated to secure popular favour. 
Hamilton brought to the task of legislation 
a powerful and perspicacious intellect, and a 
memory stored with the results of the ex- 
perience of past ages. He viewed mankind 
not as a theorist, but as a practical philoso- 
pher, and was never deceived by the false 
and flimsy dogmas of human perfectibility, 
which dazzled the weaker vision of such 
men as Jefferson and Madison. In activity 
of mind, in soundness of judgment, and in 
the power of comprehensive induction, he 
unquestionably stood the first man of his 
age and country, While the apprehensions 
of other statesmen were directed against the 
auticipated encroachments of the executive 
power, Hamilton saw clearly that the true 
danger menaced from another quarter. He 
was well aware that democracy, not mo- 
narchy, was the rock on which the future 
destinies of his country were in peril of 
shipwreck. He was therefore desirous that 
the new Federal Constitution should be 
framed as much as possible on the model of 
that of England, which, beyond all previous 
experience, had been found to produce the 
result of secure and rational liberty. It is 
a false charge on Hamilton, that he con- 
templated the intrgguction of monarchy, or 
of the corruptions whieh had contributed to 
impair the value of the British constitution ¢ 
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but he certainly was anxious that a salutary 
and effective check should be found in the 
less popular of the legislative bodies, on the 
occasional rash and hasty impulses of the 
other. He was favourable to a senate chosen 
for life ; to a federal government sufficiently 
strong to enforce its decrees in spite of party 
opposition, and the conflicting jealousies of 
the different States ; to a representation ra- 
ther founded on property and intelligence 
than on mere numbers ; and perhaps of the 
two evils, would have preferred the tyranny 
of a single dictator, to the more degrading 
despotism of a mob.” 


Mr Jefferson is a statesman whose 
praises are never out of the mouths 
of the democratic party in both he- 
mispheres. Let us attend to the 
private character of this uncompro- 
mising friend of freedom. 

** The moral character of Jefferson was 
repulsive. Continually puling about liberty, 
equality, and the degrading curse of slavery, 
he brought his own children to the hammer, 
and made money of his debaucheries. Even 
at his death he did not manumit his nume- 
rous offspring, but left them, soul and body, 
to degradation, and the cart-whip. A 
daughter of Jefferson was sold some years 
ago, by public auction, at New Orleans, and 
purchased by a society of gentlemen, who 
wished to testify, by her liberation, their 
admiration of the statesman, 


* Who dreamt of freedom in a slave’s embrace.’ 


This single line gives more insight to the 
character of the man, than whole volumes 
of panegyric. It will outlive his epitaph, 
write it who may.” 


In Europe, the ascending intellect 
and increasing information of every 
successive generation, have long been 
conspicuous; and society has exhi- 


bited for three hundred years the 
animating spectacle of each succes- 
sive generation being more elevated 
and refined than that which prece- 
ded it. But that is far from being 
the case in America. There the 
degrading equalizing tendency of 
democracy is daily experienced with 
more deplorable effects ; and instead 
of the lower orders ascending to the 
intelligence and elegance of the su- 
perior, the better order of citizens 
are fast descending to the level of 
the labouring classes. Each succes- 
sive generation is more coarse, and 
Jess enlightened, than that which 
precedes it: accomplishments and 

owledge die out with existing 
generations, and society exhibits the 
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melancholy spectacle of an incessant 
deterioratiow in all the ennobling 
qualities of the human mind. This 
is no more that what a priori might 
have been expected, and what we 
have repeatedly prophesied would 
speedily come to pass in this coun- 
try. Human affairs never stand still ; 
they are either advancing or declin- 
ing: the lower orders are daily 
assimilating themselves to the higher, 
or the higher are descending to the 
level of their inferiors. The class 
in whom political power practically 
resides is the one which gives its 
character either for good or evil to 
this progress: if that class is above 
the average of intellectual acquire- 
ment, the change is progressive, and 
society is constantly advancing; if it is 
below it, the change is ever for the 
worse, and it as certainly recedes. 
America, Mr Hamilton tells us, ex- 
hibits the painful spectacle of the 
latter of these alternatives. 

**T am well aware,” he observes, “ it will 
be urged, that the state of things I have de- 
scribed is merely transient, and that when 
population shall become more dense, and in- 
creased competition shall render commerce 
and agriculture less lucrative, the pursuits 
of science and literature will engross their 
due portion of the national talent. I hope 
it may be so, but yet it cannot be disguised, 
that there hitherto has been no visible ap- 
proximation towards such a condition of so- 
ciety. In the present generation of Ameri- 
cans, I can detect no symptom of improving 
taste, or increasing elevation of intellect. 
On the contrary, the fact has been irresisti- 
bly forced on my conviction, that they are 
altogether inferior to those, whose place, in 
the course of nature, they are soon destined 
to occupy. Compared with their fathers, 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
younger portion of the richer classes to be less 
liberal, less enlightened, less observant of 
the proprieties of life, and certainly far less 
pleasing in manner and deportment. 

«In England every new generation starts 
forward into life with advantages far supe- 
rior to its predecessor. Each successive 
crop—if I may so write—of legislators, is 
marked by increase of knowledge and en- 
largement of thought. The standard of ac- 
quirement necessary to attain distinction in 
public life, is now confessedly higher than it 
was thirty years ago. The intellectual cur- 
rency of the country, instead of being depre- 
ciated, has advanced in value, while the issue 
has been prodigiously enlarged. True, there 
are no giants in our days, but this may be 
in part at least accounted for, by a general 
increase of stature in the people, We have 
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gained at least an inch upon our fathers, 
and have the gratifying prospect of appear- 
ing diminutive when compared with our 
children. 

* But if this be so in America, I confess 
my observation is at fault, I can discern 
no prospect of her soon becoming a mental 
benefactor to the world. Elementary in- 
struction, it is true, has generally kept pace 
with the rapid progress of population ; but 
while the steps of youth are studiously di- 
rected to the base of the mountain of know- 
ledge, no facilities have been provided for 
scaling its summit. There is at this mo- 
ment nothing in the United States worthy 
of the name of a library, Not only is there 
an entire absence of learning, in the higher 
sense of the term, but an absolute want of 
the material from which alone learning can 
be extracted. At present an American 
might study every book within the limits of 
the Union, and still be regarded in many 
parts of Europe—especially in Germany— 
as a man comparatively ignorant. And why 
does a great nation thus voluntarily continue 
in a state of intellectual destitution so ano- 
malous and humiliating? There are libraries 
to be sold in Europe. Books might be im- 
ported in millions. Is it poverty, or is it 
ignorance of their value, that withholds Ame- 
rica from the purchase? I should be most 
happy to believe the former.” 


Here, then, is the result, the tried 
result, of the boasted democratic 
changes which are going forward 
with such vigour amongst us at this 
time. A continual decline in intel- 
lectual acquirement, a constant de- 
gradation of taste, a ceaseless return 
of the human mind to that level from 
which society in modern Europe has 
so long been elevated. That this is 
the natural tendency of such changes 
is sufficiently demonstrated by what 
we see around us. That the Legis- 
lature has been essentially vulgar- 
ized since the passing of the Reform 
Bill is matter of common observa- 
tion: that the character of intellect, 
and the average of acquirement in 
it, is incomparably lower than has 
been the case with any Parliament 
since the Revolution, is universally 
admitted. Whence is this change? 
Simply because an inferior class, a 
class to whom the more elevated 
branches of knowledge are unknown, 
or by whom they are little valued, 
has been elevated into political 
power.. Let the same system work 
for half a century, and where will be 
the country of Milton and Newton? 
Without any external shock, with- 
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out any internal convulsion, if such 
a thing were within the bounds of 
possibility under our present system 
of Government, we shall gradually, 
but certainly, relapse into a state 
of vulgarity and barbarism. The 
French, from the impulse which de- 
mocracy received by the Revolution 
of the Barricades, are fast falling 
back, as all their writers tell us, into 
this degraded state: and the coun- 
try of Shakspeare and Bacon, un- 
der the influence of the same solvent, 
is still more rapidly entering into 
equal moral and intellectual degra- 
dation. 

On almost every subject of poli- 
tical science, the example of the 
United States may serve as a beacon 
to this country. In the condition of 
the emancipated Negroes in those 
parts of the Union where slavery has 
been —_ abolished by law, may be 
discerned a prototype of the future 
condition of the black population in 
our West India islands, supposing 
the system of emancipation to act as. 
smoothly as its most ardent support- 
ers could desire. 


“On the whole,”’ says Mr Hamilton, “ I 
cannot help considering it a mistake to sup- 
pose that slavery has been abolished in the 
Northern States of the Union. It is true, 
indeed, that in these States the power of 
compulsory labour no longer exists; and 
that one human being within their limits, 
can no longer claim property in the thews 
and sinews of another. But is this all that 
is implied in the boon of freedom? If the 
word mean any thing, it must mean the en- 
joyment of equal rights, and the unfettered 
exercise in each individual of such powers 
and faculties as God has given him, In this 
true meaning of the word, it may be safely 
asserted, that this poor degraded caste are 
still slaves. They are subjected to the most 
grinding and humiliating of all slaveries, that 
of universal and unconquerable prejudice. 
The whip, indeed, has been removed from 
the back of the Negro, but the chains are 
still on his limbs, and he bears the brand of 
degradation on his forehead. What is it but 
mere abuse of. language to call him free, 
whois tyrannically deprived of all the motives 
to exertion which animate other men? The 
law, in truth, has left him in that most pi- 
tiable of all conditions, a masterless slave,” 


The press is the great purificator 
to which the Movement party all 
over the world look for the means of 


eg ey ing society, and co 
all the evils of the body - politic. 
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There is no source of corruption, 
they tell us, which is not directly 
accessible to its influence, and liable 
to be corrected by its exertions. Let 
us attend to the state of this great 
regenerating engine in the land 
where its operations have been most 
unfettered, and its boasted purifying 
effects may be expected to have been 
most considerable. 


« Every Englishman must be struck with 
the great inferiority of American newspapers 
to those of his own country. In order to 
form a fair estimate of their merit, I read 
newspapers from all parts of the Union, and 
found them utterly contemptible in point of 
talent, and dealing in abuse so virulent, as 
to excite a feeling of disgust not only with 
the writers, but with the public which af- 
forded them support. Tried by this stand- 
ard—and I know not how it can be objected 
to—the moral feeling of this people must 
be estimated lower than in any deductions 
from other circumstances I have ventured to 
rate it. Public men would appear to be 
proof against all charges which are not na- 
turally connected with the penitentiary or 
the gibbet. The war of politics seems not 
the contest of opinion supported by appeal 
to enlightened argument, and acknowledged 
principles, but the squabble of greedy and 
abusive partisans, appealing to the vilest 
passions of the populace, and utterly unscru- 
pulous as to their instruments of attack. 

“TI assert this deliberately, and with a 
full recollection of the unwarrantable lengths 
to which political hostility in England is too 
often carried. Our newspaper and periodi- 
cal press is bad enough. Its sins against 
propriety cannot be justified, and ought not 
to be defended. But its violence is meek- 
ness, its liberty restraint, and even its atro- 
cities are virtues, when compared with that 
system of brutal and ferocious outrage which 
distinguishes the press in America. In Eng- 
land, even an insinuation against personal 
honour is intolerable. A hint—a breath— 
the contemplation even of a possibility of 
tarnish—such things are sufficient to poison 
the tranquillity, and, unless met by prompt 
vindication, to ruin the character of a public 
man; but in America, it is thought neces- 
sary to have recourse to other weapons. 
The strongest epithets of a ruffian vocabu- 
lary are put in requisition. No villainy is 
too gross or improbable to be attributed to a 
statesman in this intelligent community. 
An editor knows the swallow of his readers, 
and of course deals out nothing which he 
considers likely to stick in their gullet. He 
knows the fineness of their moral feelings, 
and his own interest leads him to keep within 
the limits of democratic propriety. 

* The opponents of a candidate fox office 
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are generally not content with denouncing 
his principles, or deducing from the tenor of 
his political life grounds for questioning the 


purity of his motives. They accuse him 
boldly of burglary or arson, or, at the very 
least, of petty larceny. Time, place, and 
circumstance, are all stated. The candidate 
for Congress or the Presidency is broadly as- 
serted to have picked pockets or pocketed 
silver spoons, or to have been guilty of 
something equally mean and contemptible. 
Two instances of this occur at this moment 
to my memory. In one newspaper, a mem- 
ber of Congress was denounced as having 
feloniously broken open a scrutoire, and 
having thence stolen certain bills and bank- 
notes; another was charged with selling 
franks at twopence a-piece, and thus copper- 
ing his pocket at the expense of the public. 


“* The circumstances to which I have al- 
luded admit of easy explanation. Newspa- 
pers are so cheap in the United States, that 
the generality even of the lowest order can 
afford to purchase them. They therefore 
depend for support on the most ignorant 
class of the people. Every thing they con- 
tain must be accommodated to the taste and 
apprehension of men who labour daily for 
their bread, and are of course indifferent to 
refinement either of language or reasoning. 
With such readers, whoever ‘ peppers the 
highest is surest to please.’ Strong words 
take place of strong arguments, and every 
vulgar booby who can call names, and pro- 
cure a set of types upon credit, may set up 
as an editor, with a fair prospect of success. 


* In England, it is fortunately still differ- 
ent. Newspapers being expensive, the great 
body of their supporters are to be found 
among people of comparative wealth and in- 
telligence, though they practically circulate 
among the poorer classes in abundance suffi- 
cient for all purposes of information. The 
public, whose taste they are obliged to con- 
sult, is, therefore, of a higher order; and 
the consequence of this arrangement is ap- 
parent in the vast superiority of talent they 
display, and in the wider range of knowledge 
and argument which they bring to bear on 
all questions of public interest. 

“* How long this may continue it is,im- 
possible to predict, but I trust the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer will weigh well the 
consequences, before he ventures to take off, 
or even materially to diminish, the tax on 
newspapers. He may rely on it, that, bad 
as the state of the public press may be, it 
cannot be improved by any legislative mea- 
sure. Remove the stamp-duty, and the 
consequence will inevitably be, that there 
will be two sets of newspapers, one for the 
rich and educated, the other for the poor 
and ignorant. England, like America, will 
be inugdated by productions contemptible in 
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point of talent, but not the less mischievous 


on that account. The check of enlightened 
opinion—-the only efficient one—on the 
press will be annihilated. ‘The standard of 
knowledge and morals will be lowered ; and 
let it above all be remembered, that this tax, 
if removed, can never after be imposed. 
Once abolished, be the consequences what 
they may, it is abolished for ever. 

*‘ The truth is, that in all controversies 
of public men, the only tribunal of appeal is 
the people, in the broadest acceptation of the 
term. An American statesman must secure 
the support of a numerical majority of the 
population, or his schemes of ambition at 
once fall to the ground. Give him the sup- 
port of the vulgar, and he may despise the 
opinion of the enlightened, the honourable, 
and the high-minded. He can only profess 
motives palpable to the gross perceptions of 
the mean and ignorant. He adapts his lan- 
guage, therefore, not only to their under- 
standings, but to their taste; in short, he 
must stoop to conquer, and having done so, 
can never resume the proud bearing and un- 
bending attitude of independence.” 


These observations carry the air 
of truth upon their very face. The 
increasing degradation of the press 
in America is owing to the same 
cause as the progressive decline of 
its public men, and general standard 
of excellence. Both arise from the 
fatal ascendant of a single class in 
society; from the prostration of ta- 
lent, knowledge, genius, and elo- 
quence, before the coarse habits and 
coarser tastes of a vulgar but irre- 
sistible body of electors. In this 
way democratic institutions, and a 
free press, act and react upon each 
other: the violence of the newspa- 
pers addressed to the class with 
whom such qualities are in an espe- 
cial manner likely to be popular, 
corrupts and pofsons the great ma- 
jority of the electors ; while universal 
suffrage, by vesting supreme politi- 
cal power in the lower classes, and 
rendering their votes decisive of 
every species of political advance- 
ment, contributes in its turn to keep 
in a perpetual state of debasement 
the press, the pest modeller of pub- 
lic thought. And that these are not 
visionary dangers; that Mr Hamil- 
ton, in giving this vivid picture of 
the tendency of the press in Ame- 
rica, has stated no more than the 
truth, is proved by the concurring 
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testimony of another witness, to 
whose evidence the revolutionists 
at least are not likely to state any 
exception. “ The evils arising from 
the licentiousness of the press,” says 
President Jefferson, “ have been 
such in America, that they exceed 
any thing that could possibly have re- 
sulted from its thraldom. It has be- 
come impossible to put any reliance 
on any thing which comes through 
such filthy channels.” * 

The religious institutions of the 
United States, or rather the absence 
of any religious institutions, have long 
been the theme of unmeasured eu- 
logy from the infidel and revolution- 
ary party all over the world. Let 
us hear Mr Hamilton’s account of 
the practical working of this system. 


“In the country differences of reli- 
gious opinion rend society into shreds 
and patches, varying in every thing of 
colour, form, and texture. In a village, 
the population of which is barely suffi- 
cient to fill one church, and support one 
clergyman, the inhabitants are either 
forced to want religious ministration al- 
together, or the followers of different 
sects must agree on some compromise, 
by which each yields up some portion of 
his creed to satisfy the objections of his 
neighbour. This breeds argument, dis. 
pute, and bitterness of feeling. The 
Socinian will not object to an Arian 
clergyman, but declines having any thing 
to do with a supporter of the Trinity. 
The Calvinist will consent to tolerate 
the doctrine of free agency, if combined 
with that of absolute and irrespective 
decrees. The Baptist may give up the 
assertion of some favourite dogmas, but 
clings to adult baptism as a sine qua non. 
And thus with other sects. But who is 
to inculcate such a jumble of discrepant 
and irreconcilable doctrine? No one can 
shape his doctrine according to the ano- 
malous and piebald creed prescribed by 
such a congregation, and the practical 
result is, that some one sect becomes 
victorious for a time; jealousies deepen 
into antipathies, and what is called an 
opposition church probably springs up in 
the village. Still harmony is not resto- 
red. The rival cler;ymen attack each 
other from the pulpit ; newspapers are 
enlisted on either side; and religious 
warfare is waged with the bitterness, if 
not the learning which bas distinguished 
the controversies of abler polemics. 





* Jefferson's Correspondence, iy. 282. 
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“ There is one advantage of an esta- 
blished church, which only those, per- 
haps, who have visited the United States 
can duly appreciate. In England, a large 
body of highly educated gentlemen an- 
nually issue from the Universities to dis- 

e the duties of the clerical office 
throughout the kingdom. By this means, 
a certain stability is given to religious opi- 
nion ; and even those who dissent from 
the church, are led to judge of their pas- 
tors by a higher standard, and to demand 
a greater amount of qualification than is 
ever thought of in a country like the 
United States. This result is undoubt- 
edly of the highest benefit to the com- 
munity. The light of the established 
church penetrates to the chapel of the 
dissenter, and there is a moral check on 
religious extravagance, the operation of 
which is not the less efficacious, because 
it is silent and unperceived by those on 
whom its influence is exerted. 

* Religion is not one of those articles, 
the supply of which may be left to be re- 
gulated by the demand. The necessity for 
it is precisely greatest when the demand 
is least ; and a government neglects its 
first and highest duty, which fails to pro- 
vide for the spiritual as well as temporal 
wants of its subjects.” 


There is a regulation of a most 
absurd nature in the United States, 
that no man can be a Member of 
Congress but for the state to which 
he belongs. The effects of this are 
to the last degree narrowing and in- 
jurious to the legislature. They are 
thus ably ‘iven by our author. 


“The r tion, that the members 
of both B 3 should be resident in the 
particular Stace in which they are elect- 
ed, I cannot but consider as particularly 
‘objectionable. In the first place, it nar- 
rows, very unnecessarily, the limits of 
choice in the electors. In the second, it 
tends to promote that sectional feeling, 
that exclusive devotion to the petty in- 
terests of some particular district, which 
is generally inconsistent with the fadop- 
tion of an enlarged and statesmanlike 
policy. It places the representative in 
a state of absolute dependence on his im- 
mediate constituents, and prevents all 
appeal to other bodies of electors, by 
whom his talents and principles may be 
more justly appreciated. It prevents a 
state, in which there happens to be a 
dearth of talent, from availing itself of the 
superfluity in another. It contributes 
also to feed and keep alive those provin- 
cial jealousies, which often border so 
closely on hostility of feeling, and to ren- 
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der more prevalent in the different states 
that conviction of incompatibility in their 
various interests which threatens at no 
distant period to cause a total disruption 
of the Union. 

“In Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the experience of centuries, no such le- 
gislative absurdity ever was contempla- 
ted. A man from the Land’s End may 
sit for Caithness or the Orkneys, A bur- 
gess of Berwick-upon-Tweed may be 
elected at Cork or Limerick. In short, 
a member, without once changing his 
domicile, often sits in different Parlia- 
ments, for different places; nor has it 
ever entered the imagination of any one, 
that this freedom of choice has been pro- 
ductive either of injury or inconvenience. 
Its advantages, however, are manifold. 
An English member of Parliament is not 
necessarily dependent on the judgment 
of bis immediate constituents. He ad- 
vocates the particular policy which ap. 
pears to him best calculated to promote 
the interest of his country, and, whatever 
his opinions may be, he is not afraid to 
express them emphatically and openly. 
It is no doubt possible that this may 
prevent his re-election for some borough 
or county, but the whole country is open 
to him; he does not feel himself to be 
meanly subservient to the inhabitants of 
one particular district ; and his opinions 
must be strange indeed, if he cannot find 
some body of constituents with whose no- 
tions of policy his own are in accordance. 

“ But in America all this is different. 
There no man can be elected except for 
the particular district in which he chances 
to reside. If his opinions differ from 
those which happen to prevail in his own 
petty circle, he is excluded from public 
life altogether. There is no alternative, 
but that of giving up all hope of political 
distinction, or of speaking and acting in 
a manner basely subservient to the pre- 
judices and caprices of his constituents. 
Let a member of Congress attempt to 
follow a bold, maniy, and independent 
course, and he is instantly sent back into 
private life, with his feelings injured, and 
his future chances of success materially 
diminished by the reputation of public 
failure,” 


There is great good sense in these 
observations. Therestricting a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to his own district, 
necessarily subjects him to a state 
of bondage to his immediate consti- 
tuents, from which it is impossible 
for him to escape by flying to an- 
other part of the country. But as 
America is the great prototype of 
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the future political condition of this 
empire, so, we fear, in this particular 
too, we are destined to run headlong 
into the evils of which their institu- 
tions furnish so prominent an ex- 
ample. The Reform Bill has vir- 
tually and practically restricted a 
member to his own locality. It has 
greatly diminished the number of 
those who are confined to no parti- 
cular district, but sit at large for the 
distant interests of the empire in any 
borough. Few can now secure a 
seat but in their own immediate 
neighbourhood. Incessant working 
at the electors, or unqualified sub- 
mission to their will, is the only pass- 
port to re-election. Having before 
our eyes the manifold evils of this 
system of local bondage iu America, 
we have voluntarily introduced a 
constitution which promises to spread 
thence indefinitely through this 
country. Such is the wisdom by 
which the world is governed! 

We have frequently had occasion 
to point out, and in the last Number 
have particularly enforced, with re- 
ference to the financial interests of 
the British Empire,* the ruinous 
effects of that vacillation of measures, 
and attention only to present objects, 
which is the inherent vice of all de- 
mocratic governments. As might be 
expected, the United States exhibit 
on a still greater scale the evils of 
the same system. ~ 


“ The shortness of the period during 
which any President, or any Cabinet, can 
hope to continue in office, appears # cir- 
cumstance directly injurious to the na- 
tional interests. It prevents the adop- 
tion of any permanent and far-sighted 
policy, tending progressively to augment 
the public wealth and prosperity. One 
man will not plant, that another may 
reap the harvest of his labours; he will 
not patiently lay the foundation of a 
Structure, the plan of which is continu- 
ally liable to be changed by his successors, 
and on whom, if completed, the whole 
honours must ultimately devolve. In 
short, it is an inherent and monstrous 
evil, that American statesmen must le- 
gislate for the present, not for the fuiure ; 
that they are forced, by the necessity of 
their situation, to fullow the policy most 
in accordance with the immediate pre- 
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judices of the people, rather than that 
which is calculated to promote the highest 
and best interests of the community. 
Immediate and temporary expediency is, 
aud must be, the moving and efficient 
impulse of American legislation. The 
political institutions of the United States 
are consistent neither with stability of 
purpose in the legislative, nor vigour 
in the executive departments. Let us 
Jook where we will, all is feeble and va- 
cillating. There is no confidence repo- 
sed in public men; no appeal to the 
higher and more generous motives which 
influence conduct ; no scope for the dis- 
play of lofty and independent character ; 
no principle from the operation of which 
we can rationally expect any higher de- 
velopement of the national mind.” 


Supreme power must in every 
government, how liberal soever in 
appearance, rest somewhere. It is 
curious to observe, where, under the 
Republican institutious of America, 
it is really vested. It neither is pla- 
ced in the Executive, or the Mini- 
sters of State, but in the different 
committees of the Legislature, where 
the public business is really prepa- 
red, and the power of wielding the 
democratic legislative in truth ex- 
ists. The case was the same in 
France; the Committees of Public 
Safety and General Safety, have sha- 
dowy resemblances on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 


‘ When we Jook somewhat more mi- 
nutely into the details of this,republican 
governinent, it is soon perc “°ed that the 
members of the Cabinet ar? ‘?truth, Ne 
thing better than superintéSittng clerks 
in the departments over which they no- 
minally preside. At the commencement 


of every Congress, the practice is to ap= 
point standing committees, who, in fact, 


manage the whole business of the execu- 
tive departments. The process is as 
follows:—-The President, in his message, 
invites the attention of Congress to such 
subjects as may appear of national im- 
portance. Permanent committees are 
appointed by both Houses, and to these 
the consideration of the various interests 
of the country is referred. Thus, what- 
ever relates to finance falls within the 
department of the ‘ committee of ways 
and means,’ while that on foreign affairs 
assumes cognizance of every thing con- 





* Vide Financial Policy of Mr Pitt and his Successors. August, 1833. 
VOL. XXXIV. NO. CCXII. 
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nected with the external relations of the 
government. These committees have 
separate apartments, in which the real 
business of the country is carried on, and 
from which the heads of the executive 
departments are rigidly excluded. The 
whole power of the government is thus 
absolutely and literally absorbed by the 
people, for no bill connected with any 
branch of public affairs could be brought 
into Congress with the smallest prospect 
of success, which had not previously re- 
ceived the initiative approbation of these 
committees.” 


We have no doubt, that if the Re- 
form Parliament works smoothly, 
and does not tear the Government 
to pieces, the result will be the same 
in this country. It is impossible 
that the Reformed Parliament can 
go on, with the confusion, indeci- 
sion, stoppage of business, and va- 
cillation, which has distinguished its 
first session. Order must in the end 
emerge even from the chaos which 
the Whigs have created out of its 
first elements. Committees, repre- 
senting and organizing the power of 
the great interests of the State, must 
ultimately be formed, which will 
rule the Legislature. They in their 
turn will fall under the dominion of 
a few leaders among themselves, 
and thus, after the chimera of popu- 
lar government has sunk from its 
native weakness to t.c earth, the 
people will find themselves ruled 
with despotic sway by a few dema- 
gogues, elevated on their passions, 
and tinged by their vices. The great 
interests of the State will be unre- 
presented and disregarded ; popular 
passion will be the sole engine of 

olitical exaltation, and the Press the 
instrument with which the battle in 
this strife of ambition will be fought. 
Of our future destiny in this parti- 
cular, we may behold the picture 
shadowed out in the institutions of 
the United States. 


“In America the power of persuasion 
constitutes the only lever of political ad- 


vancement. In England, though the 
field for the exercise of this talent be very 
great, yet rank, wealth, family connex- 
ions, hereditary claims, and a thousand 
other influences must be taken into ac- 
count, in reckoning the ordinary elements 
of successful ambition. How powerful 
—whether for good or evil I shall not 
enquire—many of these are, is well 
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known, but none of them exist in the 
United States. There, rank is unknown; 
there are no great accumulations of pro« 
perty; and competition for the higher 
offices of the commonwealth, has long 
been rather the struggle of men, or more 
properly, perhaps, of sectional interests; 
than of principles. The candidates, how- 
ever, for every situation of emolument, 
are, beyond all example in this country, 
numerous ; and, as each individual is na- 
turally anxious to establish some trifling 
point of superiority in reference to his 
Opponents, the consequence is, that po- 
litical opinion is dissected with a degree 
of nicety which the most accomplished 
metaphysician would find it difficult to 
surpass. But all enter the contest arm- 
ed with the same weapons, displaying 
the same banner, appealing to the same 
umpire, and contending for the same re- 
ward. Patronage of every kind is virtu- 
ally in the hands of the people, They 
are the fountain of fame and of honour, 
the ultimate tribunal by which all appeals 
must be heard and decided. 

“ In the United States, oral eloquence, 
and the newspaper press, constitute the 
only instruments really available in ac- 
quiring influence over this many--headed 
and irresponsible arbiter of merit and 
measures. There exists, indeed, no other 
channel through which there is any pos- 
sibility of attaining political distinction. 
The influence and circulation of newspa- 
pers is great beyond any thing ever known 
in Europe. In truth, nine-tenths of the 
population read nothing else, and ares 
consequently, mentally inaccessible by 
any other avenue. Every village, nay, 
almost every hamlet, has its press, which 
issues secondhand news, and serves as an 
arena in which the political gladiators of 
the neighbourhood may exercise their 
powers of argument and abuse. The 
conductors of these journals are generally 
shrewd but uneducated men, extravagant _ 
in praise or censure, clear in their judg- 
ment of every thing connected with their 
own interests, and exceedingly indifferent 
to all matters which have no discernible 
relation to their own pockets or privi- 
leges. 

“ The power exercised by this ¢lass of 
writers over the public mind is very great. 
Books circulate with difficulty in a thin- 
ly-peopled country, and are not objects 
on which the solitary denizen of the 
forest would be likely to expend any por- 
tion of the produce of his labour. But 
newspapers penetrate to every crevice of 
the Union. There is no settlement so 
remote as to be cut off from this channel 
of intercourse with their fellow-men. It 
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is thus that the clamour of the busy 
world is heatd even in the wilderness, 
and the most remote invader of Gistarit 
wilds is kept alive in his solitude to 
the common ties of brotherhood atid 
country. 

“The power of public speaking is 
practically found in the United States to 
outweigh every other accomplishment. 
A convincing proof of this almost uni- 
form prefetence may be fourid in the faét, 
that of the wlhiole federal legislature, 
nineteen-twentieths are lawyefs, meii pro- 
fessionally accustomed to public speak- 
ing. The merchants—the gteat capital- 
ists of New York, Boston, atid Philadel- 
phia, and the othet Atlantic cities, con- 
stituting; I feat not to say, the most en- 
lightened body of citizens in the Union 
—are almost as effectually excluded from 
political power, by deficiency in oratorical 
accomplishment, as they could be by ex- 
press legal enactment.” 


Nineteen-twentieths of a Legisla- 
ture composed of lawyers!! Such 
is the beau idéal of republican legis- 
lation; such the euthanasia of the 
British Constitution prepared for us 
by the Reform Bill! We are to be 
ruled by men in great part destitute 
of property, intelligence, or stake 


in the State; country attorneys, or 
members of the “ provincial bar ;’’ 
men whose only recommendation to 
public life, has been the favour of 
mobs, as illiterate, prejudiced, and 


absurd as themselves; who have 
risen fo notice by extravagant éulo- 
gies on the wisdum, virtue, and if- 
telligence of their haughty coristitu- 
ents. One-sixth of the Constituent 
Assembly were provincial lawyers, 
and their fatal ascendant was long 
and bitterly felt in France. The 
Republican institutions of the United 
States have produced niseteen-twen- 
tieths of Congress out of the same 
class. One only comfort remaitis. 
In the progress of democratic change, 
the speaking men are superseded by 
the fighting ; the Rewbells, Barrases, 
and Roger Ducoses by the Napoleons 
and Cromwells; and the sword 
thrown into the balance, rights the 
scale, and restores the lower orders 
to the situation for which they were 
destined by Providence, and in which 
their Jabours are really usefal to 
society. Such is doubtless the final 
— prepared for us by the Refort 

i 

One of the worst effeets, however, 
of this enormous preponderance of 
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lawyers, 18 the prodigious luquacit 
of the Members of Congress, aul thie 
interminable hatangues, to the entire 
exclusion of all useful progress in 
business, which ate daily put forth by 
its members, fiot with the slightest 
view to itifluence the decision of the 
Legislatiité, but solely in order to 
win the favour, and astound the 
minds of their admiting constituents. 
To such a pitch has this risen, that 
the American Legislature makes a 
shew of getting through business, 
only by having very little todo; and | 
if they were to be overwhelmed with 
one-tenth of the weighty matters 
which await the decision of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the machine of Go- 
vernment would literally stand still, 
choked up by lawyers’ speeches! 
We can now sympathize with such a 
state of things; the first session of 
the Reformed Parliament has shewn 
us, that it is ere long destined to be 
our own. 


“ There ié & sectional jealousy,” says 
Mr Hatzilton, “throughout the United 
States; @ restless anxiety in the inhabi- 
tants of each district, that their local, and 
perhaps exclusive interests, however in- 
significant, should be resolutely 6btruded 
on the attention of tlie legislature. They 
consider also that theit own consequénce 
is intimately affected by the figité made 
by their representative itt Congréss, atid 
would feel it to be a défeliction, da his 
part, of their just claims, wete he to 
stiffer any intéresting qiéstién to pass 
without engrossiiig sofhe portion of the 
attention of tlie Assembly. 

« Verily, the yoke of such coristitdénts 
is not easy, nor is their burden liglit. 
The public prints miust bear frequent 
record of the loquacity of fliéir fepreseni- 
tative, or they afé not satisfied. The 
consequence is, that in the Atheriéan 
Corigress there is more of what imay Be 
called speaking against time, (tiati in atiy 
other deliberative asséeribly ever known. 
Each member is aware that Nhe must 
either assiime a cértath prominence, or 
give up all hopé of futtife fé-eléction, 
and it is neediéss to say which alternative 
is usually prefefréd. A wtiiversal tole- 
rance of long speechés is thas generated, 
and no attempt is ever tiiade t6 réstriét 
the range of afgdmerit or decladiation 
within the limits éven of remote cofi- 
nexion with the subject of detate. Olie 
continually reads in tie publi¢ papérs 
such announcements 4s the following :— 

“In the House of Représentativés, 
— Mr Tompkins oécupied the 
whole day with the continuation of his 
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brilliant speech on the Indian question, 
and is in possession of the floor to-mor- 
row. He is expected to conclude on 
Friday; but, from the press of other 
business, it will probably be Tuesday 
next before Mr Jefferson X. Bagg will 
commence his reply, which is expected 
to occupy the whole remainder of the 
week.’ 

“In fact, an oration of eighteen or 
twenty hours is no uncommon occurrence 
in the American Congress. After this 
vast expenditure of breath, the next step 
of the orator is to circulate his speech in 
the form of a closely-printed pamphlet of 
some hundred and fifty pages. A plen- 
tifyl supply of copies is despatched for 
the use of his constituents, who swallow 
the bait; and at the conclusion of the 
session, the member returns to his native 
town, where he is lauded, feasted, and 
toasted, and—what he values, I doubt 
not, still more—re-elected.” 


As might be expected, the style 
of speaking in this popular assembly 
is very indifferent. The object of all 
is not to influence others, or sway 
public measures, but to dazzle the 
electors, and benefit themselves. 


“ The style of speaking is loose, ram- 
bling, and inconclusive; and adherence 
to the real subject of discussion evidently 
forms no part, either of the intention of 
the orator, or the expectation of his au- 
dience. A large proportion of the speak- 
ers seem to take part in a debate with no 
other view than that of individual display, 
and it sometimes happens that the topic 
immediately pressing on the attention of 
the assembly, by some strange perversity, 
is almost the only one on which nothing 
is said. 

“ The truth, I believe, is, that the 
American Congress have really very little 
todo. All the multiplied details of local 
and municipal legislation fall within the 
province of the State governments, ard 
the regulation of commerce and foreign 
intercourse practically includes all the 
important questions which they are called 
on to decide. Nor are the members ge- 
nerally very anxious so to abbreviate the 
proceedings of Congress, as to ensure a 
speedy return to their provinces. They 
are well paid for every hour lavished on 
the public business; and being once at 
Washington, and enjoying the pleasures 
of its society, few are probably solicitous 
for the termination of functions which 
combine the advantage of real emolu- 
ment, with the opportunities of acquiring 
distinction in the eyes of their constitu- 
ents. The farce, therefore, by common 
consent, continues to be played on, 
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Speeches apparently interminable are to- 
lerated, though not listened to; and every 
manoeuvre by which the discharge of pub- 
lic business cam be protracted is resorted 
to, with the most perfect success.” 


As might be expected from the 
descendants of the countrymen of 
Locke and Bacon, it is from no defi- 
ciency of talent, but the mere neces- 
sity of bending to a jealous, conceited, 
and ignorant constituency, that this 
absurd mode of protracting busi- 
ness by irrelevant and interminable 
speeches has arisen. This distinctly 
appears from the ability of their State 
papers, and the very different cha- 
racter of their speeches at the bar. 


“ The most distinguished lawyers of 
the Union practise in the Supreme Court, 
and I had there an opportunity of hearing 
many of the more eminent members of 
Congress. During my stay there was 
no Jury trial, and the proceedings of the 
Court consisted chiefly in delivering judg- 
ments, and in listening to legal arguments 
from the bar. The tone of the speeches 
was certainly very different from any 
thing I had heard in Congress. The 
lawyers seemed to keep their declama- 
tion for the House of Representatives, 
and in the Supreme Court spoke clearly, 
logically, and to the point. Indeed, I 
was more than once astonished to hear 
men whose speeches in Congress were 
rambling and desultory in an extreme 
degree, display, in their forensicaddresses, 
great legal acuteness, and resources of 
argument and illustration of the first 
order, In addressing the bench, they 
seemed to cast the slough of their vicious 
peculiarities, and spoke, not like school- 
boys contending for a prize, but like men 
of high intellectual powers, solicitous not 
to dazzle but to convince.” 


Under a government such as Ame- 
rica, composed of legislators elected 
by so numerous a constituency, in- 
dependence of conduct cannot be 
expected in public men. It is ac- 
cordingly nowhere to be found. 


“‘ Many evils arise from the circum- 
stance of the Government, both in its 
executive and legislative branches, being 
purely elective. The members of the 
latter, being abjectly dependent on the 
people, are compelled to adopt both the 
principles and the policy dictated by 
their constituents. To attempt to stem 
the torrent of popular passion and cla- 
mour, by a policy at once firm and en- 
lightened, must belong to representatives 
somewhat more firmly seated than any 
which are to be found in Congress. Pub- 
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lie men in other countries may be the 
parasites of the people, but in America 
they are necessarily so. Independence 
is impossible. They are slaves, and feel 
themselves to be so. They must act, 
speak, and vote according to the will of 
their master. Let these men hide their 
chains as they will, still they are on their 
limbs, galling their flesh, and impeding 
their motions; and it is, perhaps, the 
worst and most demoralizing result of 
this detestable system, that every man, 
ambitious of popular favour,—and in 
America who is not so?—is compelled 
to adopt a system of reservation. He 
keeps a set of exoteric dogmas, which 
may be changed or modified to suit the 
taste or fashion of the moment. But 
there are esoteric opinions, very different 
from any thing to be found in State do- 
cuments, or speeches in Congress, or 4th 
of July orations, which embody the con- 
victions of the man, and which are not 
to be surrendered up at the bidding of a 
mob.” 


Every person acquainted with the 
state of this country during the last 
ten years, must have observed the 
vast and painful increase in the viru- 
lence of party spirit which has taken 
place during that period. The Re- 
form Bill has brought matters to a 
fearful climax, and divided society 
in a way which can never be healed 
in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. These evils, however, great as 
they are, appear to be but a faint 
image of what the example of Ame- 
rica teaches us we may expect from 
the increase of popular influence in 
the Legislature. 


“The election of the President,” says 
Mr Hamilton, “affects so many interests 
and partialities, and appeals so strongly 
to the passions of the people, that it is 
uniformly attended with a very injurious 
disturbance of the public tranquillity. 
The session of Congress immediately 
preceding the election, is chiefly occu- 
pied by the manceuvres of both parties to 
gain some advantage for their favourite 
candidate. The quantity of invective ex- 
pended on men and measures is enor- 
mously increased. The ordinary business 
of the country is neglected. Motions 
are made, and enquiries gone into, in the 
mere hope that something may be dis- 
covered which party zeal may convert 
into a weapon of attack or defence. In 
short, the legislature of a great nation is 
resolved into electioneering committees 
of rival candidates for the Presidency. 

“ Without doors, the contest is no less 
keen. From one extremity of the Union 
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to the other, the political war slogan is 
sounded. No quarter is given on either 
side. Every printing press in the United 
States is engaged in the conflict. Rea- 
son, justice, charity, the claims of age and 
of past services, of high talents and un- 
spotted integrity, are forgotten. No lie 
is too malignant to be employed in this 
unhallowed contest, if it can but serve 
the purpose of deluding even for 4 mo- 
ment the most ignorant of mankind. No 
insinuation is too base, no equivocation 
too mean, no artifice too paltry. The 
world affords no parallel to the scene of 
political depravity exhibited periodically 
in this free country. 

“ In England I know it will be belie- 
ved that this picture is overcharged, that 
it is utterly impossible that any Christian 
community can be disgraced by scenes of 
such appalling atrocity. It may be sup- 
posed too, that in getting up materials 
for the charge, I have been compelled to 
go back to the earlier period of the con- 
stitution, to the days of Adams and Jef- 
ferson, when the struggle of men was the 
struggle of great principles, and the peo- 
ple were yet young and unpractised in 
the enjoyment of that liberty which they 
had so bravely earned. 

‘* Of either hypothesis I regret to say 
that it is more charitable than true. I 
speak not of the United States as they 
were, but as they are. Let the moral 
character of the past generation of Ame~ 
ricans rest with them undisturbed in their 
graves. Our business at present is with 
living men, and it is these who are now 
charged, not by me, but, by writers of their 
own age and country, with the offences I 
have ventured to describe. 

“ ¢ Party spirit,’ says the late Gover- 
nor Clinton, in bis annual message to the 
legislature in 1828, quoted by Captain 
Hall, ‘ has entered the recesses of retire- 
ment, violated the sanctity of female char- 
acter, invaded the tranquillity of private 
life, and visited with severe inflictions the 
peace of families. Neither elevation nor 
humility has been spared, nor the charities 
of life, nor distinguished public services, 
nor the fireside, nor the altar, been left free 
from attack; but a licentious and destroy- 
ing spirit has gone forth, regardless of 
every thing, but the gratification of malig- 
nant feelings, and unworthy aspirations.’ ”” 

It has been justly observed of the 
description of American Manners by 
Mrs Trollope, that they refer, for the 
most part, to the back settlements, 
and the frontiers of civilisation, and 
cannot be fairly taken as a standard 
of what is to be found in the higher 
orders. It appears, however, from 
Mr Hamilton, that the inherent vice 
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of damocratic institutions poisons 
society even in the highest grades, 
where popular influence cap find an 
entrance. The following description 
of a scene which our author wit- 
nessed at the President’s levee at 
Washington, amidst the Members of 
both Houses, the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, and all that is elevated in the 
Union, both in point of station and 
acquirement, is unparalleled, we be- 
lieve, in the history of the world. 


§ On the following evening I attended 
the levee. The apartments were already 
full before I arrived, and the crowd ex- 
tended even inte the hall. Three—I am 
not gure that there were not four—large 
saloons were thrown open en the ecca- 
sien, and were literally crammed with 
the most singular and miscellaneaus as- 
semblage I had ever seen. 

* The numerical majority af the com- 
pany seemed of the clags of tradesmen or 
farmers, respectable men fresh from the 
plough or the counter, who, sccompanied 
by their wives and daughters, came forth 
to greet their President, and enjay the 
splendours of the gala. There were alse 
generals and commodores, and public 
officers pf every description, and forgign 
ministers and members of Congress, and 
Jadigs of all ages and degrees of beauty, 


fram the fair and laughing girl of fifteen, 


to the haggard dowager of seventy. There 
were majors in broad cloth and cordu- 
roys, redolent of gin and tohacco, and 
majors’ Jadies in chintz or russet, with 
huge Paris ear-rings, and tawny necks, 
profusely decorated with beads of colaur- 
ed glass. There were tailors from the 
board, and judges from the bench; law- 
yers wha apened their mouths at one 
bar, and the tapster who closed them at 
another ;--in short, eyery trade, craft, 
calling, and profession appeared to have 
sent its delegates to thig extraordinary 
copyentiqn. 

“ For myself, I had seen too much ofthe 
United States to expect any thing very dif- 
ferent, and certainly anticipated that the 
mixture wauld contain all the ingredients 
I have ventured to describe. Yet, after 
all, I was taken by surprise. There were 
present at this levee, men begrimed with 
all the sweat and filth accumulated in 
their day’s--perbaps their week’s—|p- 
bour- There were sooty artificers, eyi- 
dently fresh from the forge or the work- 
shop ; and one individual, I remember— 
either a miller or a baker—who, wherever 
he pagsed, left marks of contact on the 
garments of the company. The most 
prominent group, however, in the assem- 
blage, was a party of Jrish labourers, 
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employed on some neighbouring canal, 
who had evidently been apt scholars in 
the doctrine of liberty and equality, and 
were determined, on the present occasion, 
to assert the full privileges of ‘ the great 
unwashed.’ I remarked these men push- 
ing aside the more respectable portion 
of the company with a certain jocular 
audacity, which put one in mind of the 
humours of Donnybrook. 

* During the time I was engaged at 
the levee, my seryant remained in the 
hali through which lay the entrance to 
the apartments o¢cupied by the com- 
pany, and on the day following he gave 
me a few details of a scene somewhat ex. 
traordinary, but sufficiently character- 
istic to merit record. It appeared that 
the refreshments intended for the com- 
pany, consisting of punch and lemonade, 
were brought by the servants, with the 
intention of reaching the interior saloon. 
No sooner, however, were these minis- 
ters of Bacchus descried to be approach- 
ing by a portion of the company, than a 
rush wag made from within, the whole 
contents of the trays were seized in tran- 
situ, by a sort of coup-de-main; and the 
bearers having thus rapidly achieved the 
distribution of their refreshments, had 
nothing for it but to return for a fresh 
supply. This was brought, and quite as 
compendiously despatched, and it at 
length became apparent, that without 
resorting to some extraordinary mea- 
sures, it would be impossible to accom- 
plish the intended voyage, and the more 
respectable portion of the company 
would be suffered to depart with dry 
pslates, and in utter ignorance of the ex- 
tent of the hospitality to which they were 
indebted. 

“The butler, however, wasan Irishman, , 
and in order to baffle further attempts at 
intercepting the supplies, had recourse to 
an expedient marked by all the ingenuity 
of his countrymen. He procured an escort, 
armed them with sticks, and on his nextad- 
vance these men kept flourishing their shi- 
lelahs around the trays, with such alarm- 
ing vehemence, that the predatory horde, 
who anticipated a repetition of their 
plunder, were scared from their prey, and 
amid a scene of execrations and laughter, 


-the refreshments -thus guarded accom- 


plished their journey to the saloon in 
safety ! 

“ The man who would study the con- 
tradictions of individual and national 
character, and iearn by how wide an 
interval profession may be divided from 
performance, should come to Washing- 
ton, He will read there a new page in 
the volume of human nature; he will 
observe how compatible is the extreme 
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of physical liberty, with bondage of the 
understanding; he will hear the words 
of freedom, and he will see the practice 
of slavery. Men who sell their fellow- 
creatures will discourse to him of inde- 
feasible rights; the legislators, who 
truckle to a mob, will stun him with pro- 
fessions of independence; he will be 
taught the affinity between the democrat 
and the tyrant; he will look for charters, 
and find manacles; expect liberality, and 
be met by bigotry and prejudice ;—in 
short, he will probably return home a 
wiser, if not a better man; more patient 
of inevitable evils,—more grateful for the 
blessings he enjoys,—better satisfied with 
his own country and government,—and 
less disposed to sacrifice the present good 
for a contingent better.” 


We must now, however, reluc- 
tantly conclude these extracts. If 
we were to transcribe every passage 
in this admirable work, which is both 
valuable in itself, and in an espe- 
cial manner applicable to the present 
political state of this ‘country, we 
should occupy more than the whole 
of the present Number. Mr Hamil- 
ton’s discernment is of a very high 
order—his descriptions graphic and 
powerful—his reflections sound and 


sagacious—his principles pure and 
elevated. He neither views America 
with the jaundiced eye of a bigoted 
Tory, nor the frantic partiality of an 


enthusiastic democrat. He appre- 
ciates things as they really are—no- 
thing extenuating, setting down 
nought in malice. His work is not 
open to the imputation of being “a 
picture only of the back settlements— 

steam-boat society, or stage-coach 
conversation.” He has mingled with 
Americans of every grade and de- 
gree, from the most elevated mem- 
bers of Congress, to the humblest 
slaves in the Southern States; from 
General Jackson, and Mr Living- 
stone, and Mr Webster, to the poor 
negroes, to whom the free Ameri- 
cans would deem it contamination 
to address a word of kindness, or a 
feeling of pity. He gives full credit 
to the many good and eminent men 
whom the country contains, and ex- 
poses the tendency of the institu- 
tions, on account of which their coun- 
try is so much the object of eulogy 
to the Revolutionary Party all over 
the world. 

This paper, it will be seen, is the 
first of a series which will regularly 
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appear, on the United States. The 
series will be written by different 
hands, but by heads and hearts hold- 
ing generally the same opinions, and 
inspired with the same sentiments, 
respecting the character and condi- 
tion of the people of the New 
World. Nor shall we omit full and 
fitting mention of the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of that fair and 
mighty continent, of which no Ame- 
rican writer but Cooper has drawn 
any distinctive pictures, or written 
with a truly national spirit. Wash- 
ington Irving and Bryant, men of 
taste, feeling, and genius though they 
be, being to our mind unaccount- 
ably tame in their landscape-paint- 
ing, and, from their study of, our de- 
scriptive poetry, rather than of their 
own country’s nature, European 
rather than American. There are in 
Mr Hamilton’s volumes—see, for ex- 
ample, his descriptions of the sce- 
nery of the Mississippi and the 
Falls of Niagara—pictures far su- 
perior, in vividness, originality, and 
truth, to the best of theirs—and, 
indeed, throughout his work, when- 
ever he touches on external na- 
ture, we recognise the vigorous 
and graphic powers of the author 
of Cyril Thornton. The agricul- 
ture of America, too, must be de- 
scribed in detail and at large, and 
her magnificent inland navigation— 
natural and artificial—her sea-like 
rivers, and, though somewhat shal- 
low, her long lines of canals—her 
commerce—and her navy, mercantile 
and for war. We have collected ma- 
terials for many articles; they are 
now undergoing the necessary pro- 
cesses, and assuming shape before 
our complacent eyes. But our chief 
attention, in the midst of all those 
enquiries, must constantly be kept 
on the American mind; and what 
are manners but the outward and 
visible signs of character? Not trifles 
they ; but rightly understood, and to 
be so they must be fairly and philoso- 
phically studied, they are keys that un- 
lock the secret recesses of a people’s 
heart. In discussing their manners, 
we shall have likewise to discuss 
our own ; and perhaps many unsus- 
pected or at least unadmitted truths 
—not very palatable to our national 
pride—which is great and blind— 
may rise up against us while we are 
endeavouring to see into the mental 
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constitution of our brethren beyond 
the Atlantic. To hear some people 
speak, you might think there was no 
coarseness, no rudeness, no vulgarity, 
no boorishness, no brutality in Great 
Britain—that our middle ranks were 
allillustrious for politeness, ameuity, 
and “ sweet civility,” sacrificing self 
atall times forsake of others’ feelings 
—that good-breeding was a flower 
indigenous to our highly cultivated 
soil of social life—while even the 
man in the moon might look down 
with horror on the manners of the 
Americans! 

For our own parts, we are dis- 
posed to rate the American charac- 
ter very high indeed, and for a rea- 
son of more general application than 
the testimony of any traveller, how- 
ever trustworthy or able. When we 
contemplate their institutions, even 
with all the advantages of the back 
settlements, and a boundless demand 
for labour, to draw off their ardent 
spirits, it is with astonishment that 
we find them such as their bitterest 
enemy has alleged them to be. That 
is the real test of the admirable na- 
tional character which they have re- 
ceived from their British descent, 


and the wisdom, moderation, and 
good sense which have descended to 
them through English veins from the 


woods of Germany. Certain it is, 
that neither France, with its military 
glories and chivalrous spirit, nor 
England, with its centuries of free- 
dom and representative government, 
could withstand the influence of the 
universal suffrage and republican 


America. 
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government of the United States. 
We can appreciate the stability of 
character which they must possess, 
from the deplorable effects which an 
approximation to their institutions 
has produced in this country. 

One thing is perfectly clear, that 
the tendency oF hacen institu- 
tions can never be sufficiently the 
subject of study to our people, be- 
cause it is to a similar government 
that we are evidently tending. The 
current sets in strong and steady 
from the Transatlantic shores, and 
the old bulwarks of England are fast 
giving way before its fury. What the 
ultimate result of the present changes 
will be, no man can with certainty 
predict; but it will, to all appear- 
ance, eitherybe the horrors of the 
French Convention, or the degrada- 
tion of the American Congress. We 
must either go through the Reign of 
Terror, or sink into the slough of 
democratic rule. We shall either 
become beasts of prey, or beasts of 
burden. The Jonged-for euthanasia 
of the British Constitution—the fond- 
est hope of patriotism, is now limited 
to the hope, that we step at once, 
and without blood, into the servi- 
tude, the degradation, and slavery of 
the delegates of Congress. Such is 
the destiny of the country of Pitt and 
Fox, of Burke and Chatham, of Nel- 
son and Wellington. The authors of 
the Reform Bill require no other 
epitaph; future ages, when contrast- 
ing New with Old England, will duly 
judge their conduct: Si monumen- 
tum queris, circumspice. 
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Sir Josnua Reynotps says, “ No- 
thing is denied to well-directed la- 
bour,” which, in a discussion about 
genius, is little better than a misdi- 
rection to his pupils; and it is a 
deception too, and somewhat jesuiti- 
cally said, ex cathedrd, as if it were 
his duty to encourage industry and 
yet not commit himself upon the 
question; for, let the pupils be as 
Jaborious and industrious as you 
please, if genius be not the guide and 
director, the labour is, in art, thrown 
away, and this he knew, and there- 
fore slipped in “ well-directed la- 
bour,” leaving the construction to 
the vanity or stupidity of the young 
aspirants. Now, if it be useful to 
look daily into one’s self, to scrutinize 
thoughts and actions, to form a right 
estimate of one’s moral character, 


Quid valeant humeri,” 


says Horace, in poetry ; and painting 
and poetry are one and the same. 
Few people begin in art without ha- 
ving as much to unlearn as to learn ; 
and they must first learn not to be 
too well pleased with many things, 
and to find out what is, and what is 
not, most congenial to their genius. 
I am here supposing there to be ge- 
nius—if there be not, desist. The 
divine art of painting has an utter 
abhorrence of. all that make preten- 
sions to be in her service, and remain 
too long in the awkward squad. 


Now this advice is particularly use- 
ful to the young, and perhaps to the 
old sketcher. 


ew sketchers, I fear, 
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“ Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus: et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 





“ Ces Fleurs ainsi de tous cotés— 
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and thence to form the social scheme 
of life, so must it be desirable, from 
the very first step you take in art, to 
examine well your own mind, and 
search deeply to ascertain the nature, 
cast, and character of your genius, 
that you may know to what your 
study shall be directed. There are, 
perhaps, thousands of beauties in 
nature and art, to study which, may 
be absolutely injurious to one, and 
advantageous to another. There are 
fascinations of a contrary character, 
leading different ways, and unless 
you know to what sort of things you 
should direct your mind, at the cost 
of the rejection of all others which 
you may yet admire, you will have 
but broken views, a distracted fancy, 
and an uncertain hand. 







can look over their portfolios with- 
out some annoying feeling at the 
misdirection of their labour. What» 
specimens of mischievous toil do 
they not find, and what resolution 
has it not required to reject and con- 
fine their after studies simply to 
what their peculiar genius can use. 
Whatever is sketched should be for 
use, and as part of a whole that is 
not in nature but in the mind—a 
portfolio of distractions is a fatiguing 
thing to the eye. There may be all 
beauties, and yet the power of. se- 
lection taken away, and the artist 
is bewildered. 





Nous etallent tant de beautés, 
Et de l’art, et de la nature, 
Que l’eil etonné de plaisir 
. Ne scauroit en cette peinture 
N’y que laisser, n’y que choisir.” 


Many are there who suppose that all 
that nature does is right, and that 
every thing in the universal world is 
to be sketched, and nature is art, 
and there is no art independent of 


nature. Here they mean external 
nature; and it won’tdo. But, ina 
more enlarged sense, nature is in the 
mind, the imagination—and dreams 
are nature, (if you are not sick.) 
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And with all his nature must the 
painter strive to be conversant, as 
well as mere external nature, which 
is too often all that is recommended 
to be thought of. Nature! Nature 
will suit herself to your taste and 
temper. She will be the coy maiden 
to be sought after ; to catch a glimpse 
of through thickets, and round 
brooks, and off again, fascinating and 
puzzling the pursuer—up mountains 
and down delis—or you may meet 
her a flaunting slattern with a vul- 

rstare. She may be the impera- 
tive mistress, but you will treat her 
best if you make her but “ the hand- 
maid to the arts” —make her obey, 
not command; she must submit to 
your genius. In fact, nature, in the 
sense in which the word is mostly 
used of external nature, to the man 
of genius, does little more than set his 
hee vay furnish isolated models and 
parts, or some imperfect combina- 
tions. If more, there would be no- 
thing for the master- mind to perform. 
Nature does no more for paintingthan 
for music. She never plays Han- 


del’s, Haydn’s, or Corelli’s concertos. 
She furnishes the sounds, which the 
other nature (for there must be two, 


like Tom Cringle’s consciences) 
works into audible wonders, as 
Iris weaves the scattered colours in- 
to her rainbow. Nature should be, 
in short, the slave of the palette, 
which you must rub, and she must 
appear, and send her off over the 
feur quarters of the globe, to the 
various Hesperides, to bring you 
— fruit. But you must give 

er particular directions, or she will 
bring you disguised ratsbane and 
hemlock. Be suspicious of her vo- 
luntary contributions; but lay by the 
exactions for use. Now genius must 
hold the wand and the palette, must 
bid her what to select, and then the 
after labour will be “well direct- 
ed,” and nothing denied to it. But 
remember “ Quid ferre recusent, 
quid valeant humeri;” and to dis- 
cover this, it may not be amiss to 
question yourself, particularly as to 
your pursuits out of the art. What 
sort of books do you read? What is 
the character of your amusements ? 
(be not offended) are you gentle or 
a bear? You may be a ruffian and 
love banditti—you may be the sigh- 
ing lover—the “Gentle Shepherd” — 
the political economist, if the latter, 
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be a House Painter. Find out the 
bent of your mind, and if you ap. 
prove of it, and it is ten to one that 
you do, give it free scope, and think 
no objects, no effects worth your 
studying, that do not perfectly suit 
it. What advantage would it have 
been to Salvator Rosa and Wynants 
to haye exchanged studies? The 
latter saw nothing but a dock or a 
thistle, with their thin dewdrops and 
artial decay, and to this, the whole 
andscape was but a background. 
Salvator saw nothing but savage 
rocks and wild woods; and with an 
execution disdaining little detail, and 
more trifling or tender beauties, he 
dashed into his racks and his wilds 
@ savageness more accordant with 
his ideas than with any natural 
scenery, as it appears to the eye 
that has not previously been taught 
to abstract pretty largely all minute 
particulars ; and then his hand, un- 
shaekled by the exact form and co- 
lour before him, stamped objects 
with his own thought, and made 
them, by their unlikeness as it were, 
his own creation; all is of the same 
fling of the master-hand, so that no 
eye can be offended, because this or 
that branch and leafage has too rag- 
ged a character, and unlike in de- 
tail and colour any thing actually 
seen, because the whole is creation, 
neither parts nor the whole have 
been seen, but may have been ima- 
gined, and in that imagining lies a 
truth that genius seizes and values 
ten thousand times more than all 
the common ware of nature’s gar- 
niture. Suppose Salvator to have 
painted on so large a scale that you 
could have adapted to his picture, 
say the boughs and branches of some 
green ash, with all that beautiful, 
transparent, and light green, and dis- 
tinct yet multitudinous leafage, 
beautiful as it would be per se, or 
in another picture, you would in- 
stantly be offended, and prefer Sal- 
vater’s studies. And what would 
poor Wynants have done with Sal- 
Vator’s studies? scraping down the 
rude dash and unevenness on the 
surface, to prepare for a higher finish, 
and though no Hannibal, melting 
rocks with vinegar or aqua fortis, to 
make room for a dock leaf and a 
grub on it. 

It is of some importance for the 
sketcher to know wéat he should be 
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doing, and not always to trust his 
own eyes; and eyen after he has 
determined that a scene will suit 
him, and he is pleased with it, be- 
fore he sketches, to ascertain what 
it is in it that charms him, ascertain 
the character the scene has, or that 
he intends it to have—whether it 
is to be graye, gay, melancholy, su- 
blime, pastoral, or minute and de- 
licate. He will then know what to 
reject; and he will exchange for 
something his eyes see, something 
his mind only conceives. How many 
will call this dangerous doctrine! 
What is not dangerous in the hand 
of little discretion? But frequent 
studies with this view, whether in 
the painting room, or in the open 
air, make the painter. Without 
them, he will not be more than the 
delineator of objects. In one sense, 
nature may be considered as but the 
raw material upon which the painter 
is to work. He is to be the maker, 
the poet. He is to Jearn the effect 


of forms and of colours in all their 
combinations, a knowledge not ac- 
quired by the scrutiny of any one, 
or of many scenes, as wholes, but 
by careful separations from all; by 


studying their characters, both as 
connected with, and removed from, 
any given subject before him. 
For let it ever be borne in mind, 
the painter is not a delineator 
of views. He must, like the poet, 
throw his own mind into his com- 
position, thoughts from the hid- 
den treasures of the storehouse 
of genius, Which, when displayed 
before thase who may never have 
conceived such to be in existence, 
will yet come with a conviction of 
truth and with power, and be ac- 
knowledged as natyre, touching 
upon some chord in the common 
mind that vibrates to them, though 
never touched before. Nay, it is not 
improbable but that the mind may 
even more delight’ in the view of 
things somewhat helying the com- 
mon observation by this contribution 
of the possible to the sense of vi- 
sion ; thereby extending the magni- 
tude and mystery of creation, by 
drawing within the mental concep- 
tion what the eye hath not seen. It 
is the inventive faculty that must 
discover the use—and but for this 
the cotton-plant might have been as 
worthless as a weed—so, the raw 
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materials of nature may lie infinitely 
scattered, and but raw materials— 
to combine them so as to give them 
new form and beauty, is art. As 
I have much discussed form al- 
ready, I will exemplify this in co- 
Jour. As in music, all notes have 
their own expression, and combina- 
tions of them have such diversity 
of effect upon the mind—may not 
the analogy hold good with regard 
to colours? Has not every co- 
lour its own character? and have 
not combinations of them effects si- 
milar to certain combinations in 
sounds? This is asubject well worth 
the attention of any one who has 
leisure and disposition to take it up; 
and I am persuaded that the old 
masters either worked from a know- 


ledge of this art, or had such an in- 


stinctive perception of it, that it is 
to be discovered in their works. 
Suppose a painter were to try va- 
rious colours on boards, and combi- 
nations of them—place them before 
him separately with fixed attention, 
and then examine the channels into 
which his thoughts would run. If 
he were to find their character to be 
invariable and peculiar to each of the 
boards put before him, he would 
learn that before he trusts his sub- 
ject to the canvass, he should ques- 
tion himself as to the sentiment he 
intends it to express, and what com- 
bination of colours would be con- 
sentient or dissentient to it. This 
will certainly account for the colours 
of the old (particularly the histori- 
cal) painters being so much at va- 
riance with commen nature, some- 
times glaringly at variance with the 
locality and position of the objects 
represented. I know not what led 
me to this theory, but I was, in the 
outset of my speculation, confirmed 
in it by two pictures of Ludovico 
Caracci, quite opposite in character. 
The colours, which in my view would 
have been suitable to, or at variance 
with the sentiment of the subjects, 
were carefully adopted or avoided. 
I have now neither picture before 
me, but I can, perhaps, recollect the 
impression made by the colours. 
The one was a St John, caressin 

a jamb; the other, the Virgin ion 
dead Christ: though taken from 
the painter’s common stock, highly 
beautiful subjects, and in these pie- 
tures poetically treated. The St 
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John was a picture of quiet tender- 
ness—the Virgin of active poignant 
grief, too active for the true melan- 
choly, and the subject too awful to 
admit it, The tones and colours of 
the first picture were equally such 
as, I should believe, if seen without 
representing any thing, would dis- 
pose the mind to melancholy tender- 
ness. The sky was (unlike any sky 
in nature, for it was not cloudy, be 
it remembered) brownish yellow 
and semi-transparent, with just suf- 
ficient grey in it to stand for air; it 
was therefore most sombre : towards 
the horizon was a very faint streak 
of subdued yellow. The flesh co- 
lour was very true, and boldly thrown 
. out from the background; the little 
drapery was a subdued and warm 
na warm as to be in perfect 

armony with .the yellow brown 
about it. There was no red, or blue, 
or strong active colour in the whole 

icture. The lamb was neither in 
form nor colour one taken from a 
flock, but an abstract of the tender- 
ness and innocence we ascribe to 
the species. These brownish-yellow 
tones not only pervaded the picture, 
but spread over it, as it were, a veil 


of sentimental feeling, obscuring all 
detail of ground between the objects 


and the horizon. There was space 
and distance, and, if ! may so express 
it, a secluded wilderness, but you 
would not know the ground on 
which the foot would tread, that 
should wander over it. The whole 
colour represented what the subject 
did—melancholy tenderness. But 
was it such as the eye ever saw in 
nature, that is, in any actual scenery 
of nature—especially under such a 
light as would render the figures so 
distinctly prominent? The difference 
in colour between this and the other 
picture, was just such as would give 
activity and poignancy to the grief, 
and an awful sublimity to the sub- 
ject, as due to affliction in the pre- 
sence of death, and such a death as 
was yet to yield to an immortal life 
of glory and power. There was 
much of deep awful brown, but the 
drapery of the figures was of the 
active and more sublime colours, 
and less subdued, red and blue; 
though the blue, as the more active, 
predominated: there was likewise 
white drapery, which, though sub- 
dued, was yet too sudden and power- 
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ful for a subject intended for me- 
lancholy and contemplative tender- 
ness. Now, had the great artist, 
after he had conceived his pictures, 
thought it necessary to place his fi- 
— under the exact light of an Ita- 
ian sky, and amid the actual colours 
and forms of any one scene he might 
have seen; if his pictures had not been 
failures, they would have been de- 
ficient in that great power of senti- 
ment he has, by his art alone, been 
enabled to give them. This know- 
ledge of the effect of colours, is cer- 
tainly very remarkable in the Bo- 
lognese School. Who ever saw 
Correggio’s backgrounds in nature, 
or, indeed, the whole colour of his 
pictures, including figures? Exa- 
mine the background to his Christ 
in the garden—what a mystery is 
in it! The St Peter Martyr, at 
first sight, from the charm of truth 
that genius has given it, might 
pass for the colour of common na- 
ture; but examine the picture as 
an artist, and you will come to an- 
other conclusion, and you will the 
more admire Titian. Then there 
is Rembrandt and Rubens—what 
must be said of them? Perhaps, 
with respect to the latter, I may in- 
cur the anathema of the school of 
connoisseurs, if I pronounce him 
deficient in the sentiment of colour, 
that I think him too near nature 
often, and that sometimes where he 
deviates, it is not a poetical devia- 
tion. Such is my heterodoxy; but 
I will submit to the knout for it 
from none but Christopher. There 
is a passage in Lord Byron’s letter 
to Mr Bowles, which, as he was not 
practically a painter, shews, that if 
he had been, he would have trans- 
ferred all his poetry to his canvass, 
His views of nature were not very 
different from those I have given. It 
is true, he neither minutely enters 
into the theory of form or colour, 
but he would have directed, had he 
sat in the chair of Professor of Paint- 
ing, studies from nature, or, at least, 
the use of them, with a view to en- 
graft the poetry of mind on nature ; 
he says,—“ In landscape painting, 
the great artist does not give youa 
literal copy of a country, but he in- 
vents and improves one. Nature in 
her actual aspect does not furnish 
him with such existing scenes as he 
requires; even where he presents 
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you with some famous city, or cele- 
brated scene from mountain or other 
nature, it must be taken from some 
particular point of view, and with 
such light, and shade, and distance, 
&c., as serve not only to heighten its 
beauties, but to shadow its deformi- 
ties. The poetry of nature alone, 
exactly as she appears, is not suffi- 
cient to bear him out. The very sky 
of his painting is not the portrait of 
the sky of nature; it is a composi- 
tion of different skies, observed at 
different times, and not the whole 
copiedfromany particular day ;—and 
why ? Because nature is not lavish 
of her beauties, they are widely scat- 
tered, and occasionally displayed, to 
be selected with care, and gathered 
with difficulty.” 

It would be an admirable thing if 
our Universities would establish 
Professorships of Painting—for art- 
ists by profession are too much 
artists, and each one too much con- 
fined to hisown walk; therefore, such 
Professor should not be professional. 
I cannot but think the Arts would 
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gain much from an intercourse with 
classical literature, and that refined 
taste, which, if anywhere, is in the 
very atmosphere of those noble seats 
of learning, Oxford and Cambridge; 
I cannot but persuade myself,—and 
I wish the powerful pen of Christo- 
pher wouldtake up the subject,—that 
the Arts, by such a foundation, would 
acquire both strength and polish, and 
that it would foster true genius, and 
elevate the Arts, by making it the 
delight and occupation of the noble 
and highly educated, and thati t 
would have an immediate tendency . 
to extinguish the almost desperate 
vulgarity that is continually disgra- 
cing the English school. 

Poets are always painters; why 
are not painters always poets ? Poets 
take their sketches from nature— 
but how do they embellish? They 
improve sentiment, where a Profes- 
sor of Political Economy would see 
nothing but chain acres and naval 
stores. How magnificently Milton 
paints the very creation of land- 
scape :— 


“ Rose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 

Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm’d _ 
Their blossoms—with high woods the fields were crown’d, 
With tufts the valleys and each fountain side ; 

With borders long the rivers: that earth now 

Seem’d like to Heaven, a seat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 


Her sacred shades.”’ 


“ The stately trees,” like beings 
of life, “ as in a dance”—the terrene 
of gods—there is a “ Golden Age.” 
But that was the grand creation, and 
he composed it, perhaps, after he 
had heard the divine music of some 


Handel, and his mind’s eye was gift- 
ed. But what does he make out of 
our poor degenerate earth, inhabit- 
ed by our dwindled, working race ? 
See, here is a picture — 


“ Russet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray : 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
Tife labouring clouds do often rest: 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 


* Where the clouds do often rest” 
—there is a dash of poetry: the 
clouds, you see, are almost sentient 
things, for they are made to labour 
all for man’s good, and after dro 
ping fatness in the valleys, take their 


rest upon the mountain’s barren 
breast; and this shews you there is 
no disturbing wind, but just air 
enough to let the clouds rest and 
balloon themselves. How soon he 
converts all into his own poetical 
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domain—the choicest in all his Uto- 
pia, the free range of noble thought, 
magnificent repose, and gentle love 
and beauty ! And mark the conceal- 
ment—he does not obtrude coarse 
figures on the eye, but whispers to 
your ardent imagination of the most 
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erfect beauty in repose — “some 

eauty lies” amid battlements “bo. 
som’d high in tufted trees :”—and 
here is the picture; all must direct 
their eyes to this puiat—for she lies 
“theCynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
Now, see in his 1] Penseroso— 


“ And when the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, goddess! bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee, with honey’d thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such concert as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aéry stream 

Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 


And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirits to mertals good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood.” 


Here you know at once that this is 
the habitation of nymphs and dryads, 
and hamadryads; and old Sylvatius 
is curate of the extended parish, and 
cares not for his stipend. And yet 
you do not see one—but if there is 
nothing to fright them, you are sa- 
tisfied you may be hid in close co- 


vert by some brook—and there you 
will sleep and dteam, and such a 
dream as only poets dream. There 
is no better landscape among the 
presentations of the R. A.’s at So- 
merset House. But Milton can dash 
off like Salvater when he pleases, 
as, 


“ There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.” 


Now it is for such purpose sketch- 
ers should sketch, and such use 
should landscape- painters make of 
their studies from Nature. 

Though it seems as if | would ex- 
clude from the glorious fraternity all 
who are mere delineators, who have 
no sentiment either in themselves 
or their works, it does not follow 
that none should be admitted to their 
degree who take not the first class. 
Let the deficient alone be plucked. 
Notwithstanding our boast of know- 
ledge, and power, and Academies, 
and neWfangled Universities, there 
will not be for some few years to 


come many Titiaus in landscape, and 
it would tiot be well to see the gal- 
lery of the world without its varie- 
ties. The fine models, therefore, 
that the above great landscape-paint- 
er, Milton, painted, are not standard 
examples all are expected to reach. 
There are great beauties in mi- 
nor artists, that gain for them im- 
mortal praise and admiration. I 
would only assert, that these paint- 
ers always convey some sentiment, 
always acting upon the mind, though, 
perhaps, not always quite palpable 
to the critical handling and explana- 
tion of the many who do not analyse 
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their own feelings. There are paint- 
ers who approach very near to com- 
mon and every day nature in subject, 
and in colour, who yet select se ju- 
diciously, that poetry is present, and 
very sweet poetry too, and of many 
degrees, from the humble to the ele- 
gant. 

There is, for instance, the pastoral 
of Berghem and of Cuyp, and Both 
and Ruysdael. These masters have 
great beauties, and some pastoral 
poetry, not perhaps, of a high cast, 
and Cuyp but little; but there is 
just enough to keep him within the 
pale. I like, perhaps, Ruysdael the 
best, because you might take a fancy 
to stretch yourself at the foot of one 
of his oaks by a stream ; Hobbinia’s 
landscape has too much of the low 
village about it—Berghemm’s is sweet, 
and his figures are gentle, in their 
rustic way somewhat given to court- 
ship—and his very cattle, and gcats, 
and sheep, are gentle too, and some- 
times sportive; his is the land of 
honest labour and contentment, with 
a fair share of unromantic love. It 
is far from brawl; there is peace, 
no murmuring at the daily toil, thus 
sweetened by sunny eve and smi- 
ling matrons and maidens. His in- 
habitants are, indeed, rustic, but not 
vulgar. The pastoral should be ever 
peaceful, or the whole intention it 
ought to have is lost, which should 
be the greatest contrast to urban 
cares, vices, and broils. The poe- 
tical pastoral, therefore, should know 
nothing of the exciseman. The poli- 
tics of court should never reach it 
even in its edicts. It should be a 
refuge from all that civic sickness 
that makes life a loathing ; it should 
have a free, unsooted, unpent air, 
borne about in placid or joyous 
clouds, that laugh at the gauger’s 
measure ; it should be of happiness, 
instant happiness, or at least in very 
immediate prospect ; and for this 
reason, there is more touching true 
pastoral in a few lines of Horace, 
than in all Virgil’s Eclogues; and he 
knew the touch of the painter, and 
loved the 


** Rura, que Liris quietd 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis,” 


and delighted in the shade of Tivoli. 
You could delight to lie by that si- 
lent river indenting the lands with 
its peaceful water. But Virgil’s pas- 
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toral is querulous and unhappy, it 
is full of recollections of court poli- 
tics; there is envy at one man’s 
happiness, and the misery of ati- 
other; it breathes of banishment and 
outlawry—and even the courtships 
are without hope, but the lovers are 
so insipid, that you have little sym- 
aged ‘or them, and think they rich- 
y deserve the stick for which they 
contend. Theocritus is sweeter, but 
sometimes complaining; still there is 
more love, and thatis the soul, or ought 
tobe, of the pastoral all over the world 
—all over the world—for the very 
Laplander has his snow valleys— 
“ Haste,my reindeer.” And in Theo- 
critus’s complaints against love, 
there is an archness that shews soe 
he is not serious ; and the appealin 
to Jupiter himself, as the lover of bis 
rival maidens soothing his passions, 
is amusing. The peril of man, quoth 
he, is— 
"Avdgl 3s wugSeunas amnras 700650 
Taree, w Lev, 
Ob pévos soaoSny HU OV yuvaixoPirgs. 


Virgil, in his best descriptions of 
cool rural shade and mossy foun- 
tains, cannot avoid the unnecessary 
contrast of the disagreeable. He nust 
remind you that the climate is de- 
testable, the summer is torrid, and 
the shelter is not for man’s enjoy- 
ment, but for his cows. 


*¢ Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba, 
Et que vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
Solstitium pecori defendite : jam venit estas 
Torrida.” 

His very shepherds, as well as his 
sheep, fear the wolf. His picture 
of the bound and compelled Silenus 
and the nymph Aégle, is, however, 
an exception, and prettily told. Now, 
what think you of Shakspeare’s few 
sweet Pastorals? Rosalind and Celia 
do not hopelessly moan, and you 
know at once that in the end all will 
be happy, and that love and peace 
will eternally dwell at the purchased 
farm. Where happiness is the cha- 
racter of a picture it will always 
charm, and this is the reason that 
many of the pictures of Teniers, 
which would be otherwise low life, 
charm,—some of them are really de- 
lightful, for they not only (I allude 
to his out-of-door scenes, and there- 
fore landscape) picture the happi- 
ness of the assembled villagers, but 
keep them in their best manners, by 
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representing the antiquity of the 
chateau, and the protecting regard 
and cheerful eye of the aristocratic 
lord and lady of the domain, who 
take pleasure in the delight of their 
dependents, and you see at a glance 
that there is one pair at least to be 
blest, and know where the dowery 
comes from. You have a sympathy 
with what is going on, and the whole 
scene is rescued from vulgarity. 
But for the highest pastoral we must 
look to the Italian painters, and even 
in the backgrounds to some histori- 
cal pictures we have admirable spe- 
cimens. For there is mind, feeling, 
sentiment in them. Look at the Dic- 
tionary of Painters—how many there 
have been in the world, (and how 
many will there be)—yet how few 
of real note! The great, compara- 
tively speaking, unregarded mass, are 
no contemptible ariists, and they 
might shine in a mechanical institu- 
tion of their own. They often want 
but little to put them on the roll of 
Fame—but that little wanting is the 
poetry of sentiment, and the defi- 
ciency is fatal. They appeal to no- 
thing but the eye—and the eye’s 
best office is not to cater for itself, 
but for the mind—it knows its duty, 


and turns away in disgust. 

I assert that the Italian painters 
shew the best pastoral, because their’s 
is a more enchanted land; I speak 
not of Italy, for I doubt if it be not 
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half of it under malaria, but of the 
ainter’s land. It is a land blest by 
eisure, where, under green boughs, 
in nooks, and under shade made at 
once coo] and musical by waterfalls, 
you may not sleep, as Virgil’s stupid 
clown would, to forget his cares, but 
recline and think all joyous and gen- 
tle things. It is not the land of the 
somnambulist. It is the sweet land 
of Idlesse, not idleness, which is quite 
another thing. Idleness is often 
boisterous, almost always mischie- 
vous, and if he lies down on the 
grass, will pick the flowers to pieces, 
stick pins through the golden beetles, 
fling stones at, and set traps for the 
innocent birds—and he is a sturdy, 
robust, intellectual fool—he is “ Cy- 
mon the clown, who never dreamt 
of love”—one whose very gait was 
far from the Italian “ dolce far ni- 
ente,’ for he was laborious in his 
vocation of idleness. : 


“ He trudged along, unknowing what he 
sought, 

And whisiled as he went for want of 
thought.” 


Idlesse is all thought, all gentleness 
—neither clownishly ¢rudges nor whis- 
tles, but, like the bee, seeks honey, 
and feeds a gentle heart with the 
gathered essence of all goodness, 
kindness, gentleness. This ldlesse is 
the “ Genius Loci” of the Pastoral, 
be it in Poetry or Painting. 
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From the close of the American 
war, a great European era had com- 
menced. The spirit which had gone 
forth in that revolution was to dis- 
tend, to take successive forms of po- 
pular fascination and royal terror, to 
dazzle every nation of Europe, and, 
after leading some nations to a pre- 
carious freedom, and plunging others 
into all the miseries of the most 
ruinous of all wars, was to sink down 
suddenly into the spot of corruption 
from which it rose. The freedom 
which was given by revolt in Eu- 
rope, was to be punished by the 
tyranny which in all ages has been 
its natural offspring ; and the nation 
which had blackened its name with 
crimes which ages cannot wipe away, 
was to furnish the great compensa- 
ting moral, that out of evil only evil 
can come. But this moral was not 
to flash upon man in the lightnings 
of heaven, nor be written before his 
eyes by a supernatural finger on the 
walls of his banqueting rooms. It 


was, like all those high lessons of 
Providence, (whose chief human acts 
are expressly for the teaching of 
man,) to be forced upon his compre- 
heusion by degrees suited to its slow- 


ness. His fears and hopes were to 
be made sensitive by actual suffer- 
ing, before his discovery that national 
virtue was national strength. Great 
reverses of fortune were to teach 
him that there was something con- 
cerned in the regulation of human 
affairs beyond the foresight of poli- 
ticians; striking successes were from 
time to time to revive the drooping 
vigour of Europe. At length the 
whole power of evil, scattered 
through the whole revolutionary soil, 
was to unite in one centre; an indi- 
vidual was to start up, like the crown 
of a new volcano, to be the conduit 
of all the scattered streams of erup- 
tion, and to dazzle all eyes with the 
malignant lustre of his blaze. But 
while the last hour of European hope 
seemed to be at hand, it was to - 
shewn that the old laws of Provi- 
dence were still in being, that “ the 
Trace was not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong;” that a 
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rinciple of decay was already feed- 
ing on the heart of that great figure 
of defiance to God and man, and 
that, like the Herods and persecutors 
of old, an invisible might was com- 
missioned to walk upon his path, 
and in the very moment when the 
* people shouted for him, and called 
him a God,” to smite him and his 
empire to the dust, and vindicate 
Heaven. But, for the general re- 
storation of Europe, a memorable 
provision was to be made in the in- 
creased power of England. The 
fortress which was at once to re- 
ceive within its gates the remaining 
virtues of mankind, flying for shelter 
from the furious proscriptions of 
France, and finally to send forth that 
force by which the madness of revo- 
lution was to be coerced with the 
chains which it bore for every other 
people of the earth, must be pre- 
pared for its purposes. We are not 
yet sufliciently remote from the time, 
to be permitted to see the whole re- 
sult, nor even the whole preparative. 
But there is no instance in history of 
a nation so suddenly assuming vi- 
gour at home, and influence abroad, 
as England, from the period of the 
American war until that of the war 
with France; a vigour and influence 
unconnected with warlike success, 
with the discovery of new domi- 
nion, with encroachments on neigh- 
bouring States, or new inroads on 
the great outlying wealth of the 
world. The loss of the American 
provinces had actually strengthened 
her frontier, by concentrating her 
force within her own borders; re- 
lieved her finances from a perpetu- 
ally increasing burden for the ex- 
peuses of a restless possession ; con- 
verted a rebellious colony into a 
powerful commercial ally, and, bya - 
still more effectual change, had heal- 
ed a source of angry divisions at 
home, and withdrawn the public 
mind from Transatlantic bickerings, 
to fix it upon the fearful hazards that 
were swelling and shaping within 
twenty miles of her shore. But a 
still more important change was in 
the character of her government. For 
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twenty years before, the English 
Cabinet was the very scene of muta- 
tion; a political caravansera, in 
which the guests of to-day were the 
strangers of to-morrow; a tideway, 
filled and empty every twenty-four 
hours; a perpetual flux and reflux 
of the political stream ;—if its truer 
emblem, in those days of public im- 
potence, was not to be found in the 
churchyard, the successive remnants 
of the decaying, to make room for 
the successive deposits of the dead. 
But this system was now to be at an 
end. England was to have a solid 
government at last. The Cabinet 
was to be no more an antechamber 
to the King’s closet, and the levee 
done, the doors to be locked, until it 
pleased the court officials to an- 
nounce that they were open for a 
fresh accession of visitors, equally 
temporary. Pitt was to stand at the 
head of English council, and to stand 
until he had impressed his own 
powerful spirit upon English resist- 
ance, had crushed disaffection, given 
confidence to Europe, asserted the 
steadiness of British principle, and 
marshalled the strength of the em- 
pire into that order, which waited 
only the word to carry the stand- 


ards of loyalty and national safety 
over the fallen force of military 


usurpation. The share which fell to 
the lot of Burke in tLis most bril- 
liant era of our history, is to be told 
in a more advanced portion of this 
brief Memoir. But even here we 
cannot refuse the expressive pane- 
gyric of Grattan, a kindred genius, 
like him converted, however late in 
life, from partisanship to the cause 
of his country, and fitter than any 
man then alive to inscribe an imperi- 
shable record on the tomb of depart- 
ed greatness. 

“ On the French subject,” said 
Grattan, in 1815, in his speech for 
the renewal of the war, “ speaking 
of authority, we cannot forget Mr 
Burke—Mr Burke, the prodigy of 
nature and acquisition. He read 
every thing, he saw every thing, he 
foresaw every thing. His know- 
ledge of history amounted to a power 
of foretelling; and when he per- 
ceived the wild work that was doing 
in France, that great political physi- 
cian, intelligent of symptoms, distin- 
guished between the access of fever 


‘and the force of health; and what 
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other men conceived to be the vigour 
of her constitution, he knew to be no 
more than the paroxysm of her mad- 
ness ; and then, prophet-like, he pro- 
nounced the destinies of France, and 
in his prophetic fury admonished 
nations.” 

But a long interval was to inter- 
om in the life of Burke, between 

is growing reluctance to the rash 
and heady politics of Fox, and his 
direct recognition of the manly, ra- 
tional, and English-minded system of 
the Minister. With no personal 
habits of prostration to urge him 
into a degrading bond with power; 
stimulated by neither the passion 
for title, which turns so many proud 
men into slaves, nor the craving for 
wealth, which presents the covetous 
man a willing tool for any public 
baseness, Burke, reposing on the 
strength of a reputation, of which 
he must have been conscious, and 
contented with the rank, nobler than 
all adventitious title, which he had 
secured in the minds of his country 
and mankind, calmly waited his time. 

We have hitherto seen Burke for- 
cing his way through the obstacles of 
obscure birth and narrow fortune, to 
a high influence in the councils of the 
nation ; his weapons and his ambi- 
tion were equally legitimate; no man 
less sacrificed the sense of right to 
the sense of expediency. No man 
more openly asserted his principles, 
and no man’s principles were clearer 
of the plague-spot of our time, the 
passion for overthrow,—were more 
reverent of the old institutions of 
his country, and more hostile to the 
follies of popular innovation, or the 
furies of popular rapacity. He had 
seen the heights of popularity reach- 
ed hourly at a spring, while he was 
climbing his way, sometimes dubi- 
ously, always slowly. Wilkes was 
chicaning his ascent to the summit, 
and Fox was storming it, while 
Burke was advancing by the broad 
and deliberate road of great abilities 
exercised on great subjects, sus- 
tained by unexampled industry, and 
directed by unimpeachable honour. 
But his political life had commenced 
under circumstances which for many 
years threw their shadow over his 
career ; his early connexion with the 
Marquis of a had bound 
him to the whole heavy system of 
that most formal of Ministers. But 
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it had done worse. Party is not 
buried in the grave of a Minister. 
It bound him to the fortunes of his 
successors ; for, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, no man can break off 
his alliance with party, untouched by 
the imputation of having broken his 
faith ; and Burke found himself sud- 
denly transferred from the cold and 
decorous policy of his noble patron, 
to the rash, passionate, and hazard- 
ous system of Fox. It was matter 
of common knowledge, that the ex- 
travagances of that celebrated leader 
were altogether alien to the clear 
and temperate views of Burke, as it 
is now matter of history, that this 
incompatibility at length took the 
shape of open variance; and when 
the question was no longer one of 
abstractions, but of the actual ex- 
istence of England, Burke unhesita- 
tingly cast off the bond, thenceforth 
devoting himself to a cause always 
congenial to his feelings, and alone 
worthy of his genius. He finally 
left his assailants to the forlorn task 
of struggling against truth, under 


the name of principle, and fighting 
against the security of England, un- 
der the name of patriotism—retrie- 


ved his fame, established himself 
in the highest place of national gra- 
titude, and made his country the 
light and leader of Europe. 

The. transaction which we have 
now reached in his career was still 
among the penalties of his bond. 
The memorable India Bill had over- 
thrown the Administration headed 
by Fox. In all cases of party fail- 
ure, the first effort of the friends of 
the criminal is to transfer the blame; 
and while Fox, with the openness 
which belonged to his nature, ac- 
knowledged the project as his own, 
his adherents laboured, and still la- 
bour, to throw its whole weight on 
the head of Burke. But the bill 
perished; the party who were to 
have been borne on it into power, 
into more than power, into tyranny, 
a complete and irreversible domina- 
tion over the empire, went down 
with the wreck. Burke, as a leader 
in all the councils of Opposition, had 
been largely consulted in the Indian 
details; and this knowledge, which 
had a peculiar charm for his vivid 
fancy, urged him into enquiries re- 
lative to the conduct of the chief 
public servantsin Hindostan, Among 
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those, the highest was deemed the 
most guilty ; and the result of the long 
studies and ardent impulses of the 
enquirer was the memorable im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings. 

A preliminary was the scarcely less 
memorable enquiry into the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts,—a topic which has 
rie ef engaged the attention of 

nglish statesmen from that period, 
1785, to this hour, giving rise to a 
board of commissioners, whose du- 
ties are not yet completely closed, 
and involving immense sums of 
money, and the characters of a great 
number of important individuals. 

The Nabob of Arcot was placed in 
possession of his dominions, against 
the claims of an older brother and 
other competitors, by the arms of the 
East India Company, about the year 
1765. It was charged on him, that 
he subsequently attempted some 
seizures of neighbouring territory, 
and some interior arrangements of 
his own, incompatible with right, and 
his compact with the Company; 
that, for those purposes, he had in- 
trigued largely with the chief ser- 
vants of the Company, and that in 
the course of the traffic he had dis- 
bursed vast sums among the delin- 
quent officials. It was considered 
as an evidence of some extraordi- 
nary and underhand proceedings, 
that this prince, on his being put in 
possession of his dominions, seemed 
to relinquish all personal interest in 
them. He soon withdrew from his 
palaces and provinces, and settled 
in a comparatively obscure abode in 
the suburbs of Madras. There he 
remained for a succession of years, 
carrying on various complicated ne- 
gotiations with the Company, which 
were presumed to be a cloak to 
extensive practices of corruption, 
thwarting the Government by means 
of its own officers, and purchasing 
immunities and territories in defi- 
ance of the principles alike of Bri- 
tish faith and Indian tranquillity. It 
was alleged, that not merely secret 
moneys were distributed among the 
principal individuals of the Govern- 
ment, but that the debts which the 
Nabob stated to be due to a whole 
host of creditors, were, in fact, 
bribes, amounting to some millions. 
The entire was charged with being 
a fictitious obligation; and Parlia- 
ment was called on to make enquiry 
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into the right of the claimants, as 
British subjects, to demand pay- 
ment of those debts from a territory 
which was under British protection. 
It was a natural Opposition topic, 
and Fox, in 1785, brought it betore 
the House, in a motion “ for copies 
and extracts of all letters and ordeis 
of the Court of Directors” on the 
subject. It was farther alleged, that 
the Nabob of Arcot had sent troops 
into the dominions of the Rajah of 
Tanjore, pillaged the country, and 
imprisoned the prince, for the seiz- 
ure of money sufficient to pay those 
debts. An outcry now rose through 
all circles connected with Indian af- 
fairs against the injustice and impo- 
licy of this course, and the Directors 
commenced an enquiry. The en- 

uiry was again negatived by the 

inister, who had formed other 
views of Indian government. All 
enquiry into the principal accounts 
was now withheld. The debts were 
acknowledged, and a fund for their 
discharge was assigned out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic. This de- 


tail was necessary for understand- 
ing Burke’s speech, of which we 
now give some of the more striking 
fragments. It was the Jast in the de- 


bate on Fox’s motion, and was wor- 
thy of concluding a struggle between 
the great masters of parliamentary 
eloquence. 

After some general observations 
on the deficiency of enlarged views 
in the Ministry, and on the ability 
still residing in the House of Com- 
mons (“stripped as it was of its 
brightest ornaments, and of its most 
important privileges,” so old is the 
language of political complaint), he 
proceeded tv contrast the narrow- 
ness of the Ministers’ restoratives 
with the profusion of his ruin. “ Out 
of some, I know not what, remains 
of Irish hereditary revenue, out of 
the surplus of deficiency, out of the 
savings of prodigality, this Minister 
of wonder (Pitt) will provide sup- 
port for this nation, sinking under 
the mountainous load of two hun- 
dred and thirty millions of debt! 
But while we look with pain at his 
desperate and laborious trifling,— 
while we are apprehensive that he 
will break his back in stooping to 
pick up chaff and straws, he reco- 
vers himself at an elastic bound, and, 
with a broad-cast swing of his arm, 
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he squanders over his Indian field a 
sum far greater than the whole he- 
reditary revenue of the kingdom of 
Ireland. Strange as this conduct in 
Ministry is, it is still true to itself, 
and faithful to its own perverted 
order. Those who are bountiful to 
crimes, wil] be rigid to merit and 
penurious to service. Their penury 
is even held out as a cover to their 
prodigality. The economy of injus- 
tice is to furnish resources for the 
fund of corruption. They pay off 
their protection to great crimes and 
great criminals, by being inexorable 
to the paltry frailties of little men. 
Those modern flagellants are sure, 
with a rigid fidelity, to whip their 
own enormities on the vicarious 
back of every small offender.” 

The Nabob’s debt.—“ From 1760 
to 1780, the extraction of money 
from the Carnatic probably did not 
amount to a great deal less than 
twenty millions of money. During 
the deep silent plan of this steady 
stream of wealth, which set from 
India into Europe, it generally pass- 
ed over with no adequate observa- 
tion. But happening at some periods 
to meet rifts of rocks that checked 
its course, it grew more noisy and 
attracted more notice. The pecu- 
niary discussion caused by the accu- 
mulation of part of the fortunes of 
their servants in a debt from the 
Nabob of Arcot, was the first thing 
which very particularly called for, 
and long engaged, the attention of 
the Court of Directors. The debt 
amounted to L.880,000 sterling, 
claimed, for the most part, by En- 
glish gentlemen residing at Madras. 
This capital, settled at Jength by or- 
der at 10 per cent, afforded an an- 
nuity of L.88,000. Finally, the whole 
debt, amounting to four millions 
four hundred and forty thousand 
pounds! produced annuities amount- 
ing to L.623,000 a-year ; a good deal 
more than one-third of the land-tax 
of England, at 4s. in the pound; a 
good deal more than double the 
whole annual dividend of the East 
India Company, the nominal masters 
of those proprietors. 

“ When this gigantic phantom of 
debt first appeared before a young 
Minister, it naturally would have 
justified some apprehension. Such 
a prodigy would have filled any man 
with superstitious fears. He would 
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have exercised that shapeless, name- 
less form, and adjured it to tell by 
what means a small number of indi- 
viduals, of no consequence, possess- 
ed of no lucrative offices, without 
the command of armies, or admini- 
stration of revenues, without profes- 
sion of any kind, or any sort of trade 
sufficient to employ a pedlar, could 
have in a few years, some in a few 
months, amassed treasures equal to 
the revenues of a respectable king- 
dom.” * * * * “ That there is an 
eternal debt ‘still paying, still to 
owe,’ which must be bound on the, 
present generation in India, and en- 
tailed on their mortgaged posterity 
for ever. A debt of millions in fa- 
vour of a set of men, whose names, 
with few exceptions, are either bu- 
ried in the obscurity of their talents, 
or dragged into light by the enor- 
mity of their crimes.” * * * * 

“ The Nabob and his creditors are 
not adversaries, but collusive parties. 
The litigation is not between their 
rapacity and his riches ; but between 
him and them confederating on the one 
side, and the miserable inhabitants of 
a ruined country on the other. Re- 
fusing a shilling from his hoards, he 
is always ready, nay, with eagerness 
and passion, he contends for deliver- 
ing up to those pretending creditors, 
his territory and subjects. It is 
therefore not from treasuries and 
mines, but from the food of your un- 
paid armies, from the blood with- 
held from the veins and whipped out 
of the backs of the most miserable 
of men, that we are to pamper ex- 
tortion, usury, and peculation, under 
the false names of debtors and cre- 
ditors of state.” 

He then fiercely turns to the Mi- 
nisterial share in sanctioning a por- 
tion of those claims. “ What corrupt 
men, in the fond imaginations of a 
sanguine avarice, had not the confi- 
dence to propose, they have found 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer hardy 
enough to undertake, He has cheer- 
ed their drooping spirits: he has 
thanked the peculators for not de- 
spairing of their common wealth: 
he has replaced the tweuty-five per 
cent due.” * * * * “Let no man 
hereafter talk of the decaying ener- 
gies of nature. All the acts and 
monuments in the records of pecu- 
lation, the consolidated corruption 
of ages, the patterns of exemplary 
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plunder in the heroic times of Ro- 
man iniquity, never equalled the gi- 
gantic corruption of this single act. 
Never did Nero, in all the insolent 
prodigality of despotism, deal out 
to his pretorian guards a donation 
fit to be named with the largess 
showered down by the bounty of our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
faithful band of his Indian sepoys.” 

After this burst, which must be 
looked on as merely a shewy orato- 
rical exaggeration to awake the ears 
of the House to the graver truths, 
he states, with striking effect, the 
sources of Indian emoluments in his 
day, and the true origin of those in- 
tricate transactions. ‘“ The great 
fortunes made in India in the begin- 
ning of conquest, naturally excited 
an emulation through the whole suc- 
cession of the Company’s service. 
But, in the Company, it gave rise to 
other sentiments. They did not find 
the new channels of acquisition flow 
with equal riches to them. On the 
contrary, the high flood-tide of pri- 
vate emolument was generally in the 
lowest ebb of their affairs. They 
began also to fear that the fortune 
of war might take away what the 
fortune of war had given. Wars 
were accordingly discouraged by re- 
peated injunctions: and, that their 
servants might not be bribed into 
them by the native princes, they 
were strictly forbidden to take any 
money whatsoever from their hands. 
But vehement passion is ingenious 
in resources. They soon fell upon 
a contrivance which answered their 
purposes far better. They reversed 
their proceedings. Instead of re- 
ceiving presents, they made loans: 
instead of carrying on wars in their 
own name, they contrived an autho- 
rity at once irresistible and irrespon- 
sible, in whose name they might 
ravage at pleasure; and, thus freed 
from all restraint, they indulged 
themselves in the most extravagant 
speculations of plunder. The cabal 
of credivors inspired into the mind 
of the Nabob of Arcot, then a de- 
pendent of the humblest order on 
the Company, a scheme of the most 
wild and desperate ambition. First, 
they persuaded him to believe him- 
self a principal member in the poli- 
tical system of Europe. Next, they 
held out to him, and he readily im- 
bibed, the idea of the general empire 
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of Hindostan. As a preliminary, 
they prevailed on him to propose a 
tripartite division of that vast coun- 
try; one part to the Company, an- 
other part to the Mahrattas, and the 
third to himself. To himself he re- 
served all the southern part of the 

eat peninsula, comprehended un- 
= the general name of the Dec- 
can.” 

The Orator then proceeds to detail 
interior arrangements of this extra- 
ordinary scheme, which seem almos 
incredible, if any thing can exceed 
the extravagance of minds stimula- 
ted by avarice, and in possession of 
power. “ The Company was to ap- 

ar in the Carnatic in no other 

ht than as a contractor for the 
provision of armies, and in the hire 
of mercenaries. This disposition 
was to be secured by the Nabob’s 
putting himself under the guarantee 
of France, and by means of that 
rival nation, preventing the English 
for ever from assuming an equality, 
much less a superiority, in the Car- 
natic. In pursuance of this treason- 
able project, they extinguished the 
Company as a sovereign power in 
that part of India; they withdrew 


the Company’s garrisons from all the 


forts and strongholds of the Car- 
natic, they declined to receive the 
ambassadors from foreign courts, 
and remitted them to the Nabob of 
Arcot; they fell upon and totally 
destroyed the oldest ally of the 
Company, the King of Tanjore, and 
plundered the country to the amount 
of near five millions sterling.” If 
those statements were faithful, Eu- 
ropean treason must hide its dimi- 
nished head; the most capacious 
contempt of law, allegiance, and na- 
tional interests in England, shrunk 
into —- before this gigantic tur- 
pitude. Well might the indignation 
of the Orator flame out against cul- 
prits who thus trafficked in king- 
doms, and swindled away the su- 
premacy of their country. But a 
still more striking scene opens, when 
he summons us from the details of 
the crime to the history of the 
punishment; and after leading us 
through the labyrinth of darkness 
and iniquity, suddenly brings us in- 
to the broad and angry light of the 
tempest of retributive justice. The 
fragment which we now give has 
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long been memorable as one of the 
finest evidences of the genius of the 
great speaker, as unequalled in its 
combination of the images of mag- 
nificent horror, the most splendid 
picture of desolation in the annals 
of eloquence. 

The Invasion of the Carnatic.— 
* Among the victims to this plan 
of universal plunder, worthy of the 
heroic avarice of the projectors, you 
have all heard, (and he has made 
himself to be well remembered,) of 
an Indian chief called Hyder Ali 
Khan. This man possessed the West- 
ern, as the Company, under the 
name of the Nabob of Arcot, does 
the Eastern division of the Carnatic. 
It was among the leading measures 
of the Cabal, (according to their 
own emphatic Janguage,) to extir- 
pate this Hyder Ali. They declared 
the Nabob of Arcot his sovereign, 
and himself a rebel, and publicly 
invested their instrument with the 
sovereignty of the kingdom of My- 
sore. But their victim was not of 
the passive kind. They were soon 
obliged to conclude a treaty of peace 
with this rebel at the gates of Ma- 
dras. But the Cabinet Council of 
English creditors would not suffer 
the Nabob to sign the treaty. From 
that time forward, a continued plot 
was carried on within the Divan, black 
and white, of the Nabob of Arcot, for 
the destruction of Hyder Ali. 

“ When at length Hyder found 
that he had to do with men who 
either would sign no convention, or 
whom no signature could bind, and 
who were the determined enemies 
of human intercourse itself, he de- 
creed to make the country possess- 
ed by those incorrigible and predes- 
tined criminals a memorable ex- 
ample to mankind. He resolved, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capa- 
cious of such things, to leave the 
whole Carnatic an everlasting mo- 
nument of vengeance, and to put 
perpetual desolation as a barrier 
between him and those, against 
whom the faith which holds the 
moral elements of the world together 
was no protection. He became at 
length so confident of his force, so 
collected in his might, that he made 
no secret whatever of his dreadful 
resolution. Having terminated his 
disputes with every enemy and every 
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rival, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities in their common detesta- 
tion against the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every 
quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of destruction, and com- 

ounding all the materials of fury, 

avoc, and desolation, into one black 
cloud, hung for a while on the de- 
clivities of the mountains. While 
the authors of all those evils were 
stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst, and pour- 
ed down the whole of its contents 
upon the plains of the Carnatic. 
Then ensued a scene of woe, the 
like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adequately tell. All the 
horrors of war before known or 
heard of, were mercy to that new 
havoc. A storm of universal fire 


blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughtered; others, without regard 
to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, 


or sacredness of function, fathers 
torn from children, husbands from 
wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidst the goading 
spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity in an unknown and strange 
land. Those who were able to evade 
the tempest fled to the walled cities. 
But escaping from fire, sword, and 
exile, they fell into the jaws of fa- 
mine. 

“ The alms of the settlement in 
this dreadful emergency were cer- 
tainly liberal, and all was done that 
private charity could do. But it was 
a people in beggary, it was a nation 
which stretched out its hands for 
food. For months together, those 
creatures of sufferance, whose very 
excess and luxury in their most 
plenteous days had fallen short of 
the allowance of our austerest fasts, 
silent, patient, resigned, without se- 
dition or disturbance, almost with- 
out complaint, perished by a hun- 
dred a-day in the streets of Madras; 
every day seventy at least laid their 
bodies in the streets, or on the glacis 
of Tanjore, and expired of famine 
in the granary of India. 

“ For eighteen months, without 
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intermission, this destruction raged, 
from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tanjore. And so complete- 
ly did those masters in their art, 
Hyder Ali, and his more ferocious 
son, absolve themselves of their im- 
pious vow, that when the British 
armies traversed, as they did, the 
Carnatic, for hundreds of miles in 
all directions, through the whole line 
of their march, they saw not one man, 
not one woman, not one child, not 
one four-footed beast of any descrip- 
tion whatever. One dead, uniform 
silence reigned over the whole re- 
gion. The hurricane of war passed 
through every part of the central 
provinces of the Carnatic. The Car- 
natic is a country not much inferior 
in extent to England. Figure to 
yourself, Mr Speaker, the land in 
whose representative chair you sit; 
figure to yourself the form and fa- 
shion of your sweet and cheerful 
country from Thames to Trent, 
north and south, and from the Irish 
to the German Sea, east and west, 
emptied and disembowelled (may 
God avert the omen of our crimes) 
by so accomplished a desolation !” 

In hovering over the map of India, 
his eye is caught by that character- 
istic of the country, the vast reser- 
voirs which abound in India, and 
which are connected with almost 
every purpose of Indian life, religion, 
show, pleasure, and subsistence ; 
his imagination is excited again, and 
he pours out a rich though brief pa- 
negyric on their founders. 

“ There cannot be in the Carnatic 
and Tanjore fewer than ten thou- 
sand of those reservoirs of the larger 
and middling dimensions, to say no« 
thing of those for domestic services 
and the uses of religious purifica- 
tion. Those are the monuments of 
real kings, who were the fathers of 
their people; testators toa posterity 
which they embraced as their own. 
Those are the grand sepulchres 
built by ambition, but by the am- 
bition of an insatiable benevolence, 
which, not contented with reigning 
in the dispensation of happiness 
during the contracted term of human 
life, had strained, with all the reach- 
ings and graspings of a vivacious 
mind, to extend the dominion of 
their bounty beyond the limits of 
nature, and to perpetuate themselves 
through generations of generations 
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the guardians, the protectors, the 
nourishers of mankind.” 

From his views of the productive 
powers and of the ruin of those vast 
provinces—which held the House 
suspended in delight at the pic- 
turesque eloquence of the descrip- 
tion—Burke suddenly started into a 
keen invective against the conduct 
of the Indian Officials, and its sanc- 
tion by the British Ministers. 

* On the view of such a chasm of 
desolation as that which yawned in 
the midst of those countries, to the 
north and south, what would a vir- 
tuous and enlightened Ministry have 
done? They would have reduced 
all their most necessary establish- 
ments, they would have suspended 
the justest payments, they would 
have employed every shilling de- 
rived from the producing, to reani- 
mate the powers of the unproductive 
parts. While they were performing 
this fundamental duty, while they 
were celebrating those mysteries of 
justice and humanity, they would 
have told the corps of fictitious credi- 
tors, whose crimes were their claims, 
that they must keep an awful dis- 
tance, that they must silence their 
inauspicious tongues, that they must 
hold off their profane, unhallowed 
hands from this holy work; they 
would have proclaimed with a voice 
that should make itself heard, that 
on every country the first creditor 
is the plough! that this original, in- 
defeasible claim supersedes every 
other demand.” * . . . 

** But, on this grand point of the 
restoration of the country, there is 
not one syllable to be found in the 
correspondence of Ministers; they 
felt nothing for a land desolated by 
fire, sword, and famine. Their sym- 
pathies took another direction. They 
were touched with pity for bribery, 
so long tormented with a fruitless 
itching of its palms; their bowels 
yearned for usury, that had missed 
the harvest of its returning months ; 
they felt for peculation, raking in the 
dust of an empty treasury; they 
were melted into compassion for 
rapine and oppression, licking their 
dry, parched, unbloody jaws.” 

Before we turn to other topics, we 
must give a specimen of a different 
kind ; the orator’s style of picturing 
one of those whom he designated as 
* gorgeous criminals,” the once well- 
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known Paul Benfield. Benfield wasa 
man of cleverness and activity, who, 
having made himself useful to the 
governors of the Presidencies in the 
difficult times of India, rapidly be- 
came wealthy, and of course influen- 
tial. The native princes were still 
powerful, and the British supremacy 
was hourly in danger. The chief 
source of our conquests has been the 
habit and power of keeping up a 
standing army ; as the native princes 
generally disbanded their troops at 
the end of the campaign, or the 
troops disbanded themselves, and 
thus their highest success could be 
only temporary; while on the other 
hand, the command of a constant 
force, however inferior in numbers, 
rendered defeat on the British side 
almost nugatory, and made success 
solid. But the standing army must 
depend on the permanence of the re- 
venue ; and thus the chief skill of the 
government was gradually absorbed 
in expedients of finance. Benfield, 
and men of his species, were essen- 
tial instruments to the stability of 
British possession; and rapacious as 
he probably was, the necessity of the 
case brought him within the protec- 
tion of the Cabinet. The motion 
against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot was thrown out by a great 
majority. But it is one of the thou- 
sand instances of the precariousness 
of wealth suddenly acquired, that 
Benfield died a bankrupt. The man 
of whom it was told, that standing 
at the door of his magnificent man- 
sion in England, and seeing some 
tardiness in the coming up of his 
equipages, he cried out, “ Why don’t 
you send up some more coaches and 
siz /” and who was at one time in 
the possession of wealth which al- 
most justified the ostentatious cry, 
sank, by some change of Indian af- 
fairs, into utter decay. But, at the 
time of this motion, he was the great 
Goliath of the Philistines of finance, 
the mark for every shaft of the troops, 
light and heavy, of Opposition. 

“ Our Minister,’ said Burke, 
“formed, as you all know, a new 
plan, for supporting the freedom of 
our constitution by court intrigues 
and for removing its corruptions by 
Indian delinquency. In his anxious 
researches upon the subject, natural 
instinct would settle his choice upon 
Paul Benfield. Paul Benfield is the 
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grand parliamentary reformer, the 
reformer to whom the whole chair 
of reformers bow, and to whom even 
the right honourable gentleman him- 
self must yield the palm; for what 
region in the empire, what city, what 
borough, what county, what tribunal 
in this kingdom, is not full of his 
Jabours?” * . * “ Not 
content with this, this public-spirited 
usurer, amidst his charitable toils for 
the relief of India, did not forget 
the poor constitution of his native 
country. He did not disdain to stoop 
to the trade of a wholesale uphol- 
sterer for this House, to furnish it, 
not with the faded tapestry-figures 
of antiquated merit, such as deco- 
rate, and may reproach some other 
houses, but with real, solid, livin 

patterns of true modern virtue. Pau 

Benfield made, reckoning himself, 
no fewer than eight members in 
the last Parliament. What copious 


streams of pure blood must he not 
have transfused into the veins of the 
resent ! 
“But, what is more striking than 
the real services of this newly-im- 
ported patriot, is his modesty. As 


soon as he bad conferred this benefit 
on the constitution, he withdrew 
himself from our applause. He was 
no sooner elected, than he set off for 
Madras, and defrauded the longing 
eyes of Parliament. We have never 
enjoyed in this House the luxury of 
beholding that minion of the human 
race, and contemplating that visage 
which has so long reflected the hap- 

iness of nations.” * * “The 
Minister, through a sagacity which 
never failed him in those pursuits, 
found out in Mr Benfield’s repre- 
sentative his exact resemblance. A 
specific attraction by which he gra- 
vitates towards all such characters, 
soon brought himinto a close con- 
nexion with Mr Benfield’s agent 
here. This man was held up to the 
world as legislator of Hindustan. To 
secure his zeal against all risk, he 
was brought in for a Ministerial 
borough. For your Minister, this 
worn out veteran submitted to enter 
into the dusty field of a London con- 
test. In the same cause he submit- 
ted to keep a sort of public office, 
or counting-house, where the whole 
business of the Jast election was 
managed. It was managed upon 
Indian principles, and for an Indian 
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interest. This was the golden cup 
of abominations—this the chalice of 
the fornications of rapine, usury, and 
oppression, which was held out by 
the gorgeous Eastern harlot; which 
so many of the people, so many of 
the nobles, of this land, drained to 
the very dregs. Do you think that no 
reckoning was to follow this debauch 
--no payment was to be demanded 
for this riot of public drunkenness ?”” 
The Orator asserts, that the agreed 
payment for those parliamentary 
services was the protection of the 
Minister to Benfield’s Indian plun- 
der. This plunder he calculates, in 
the first instance, as amounting to 
L.592,000, at 6 per cent; and, finally, 
as by a profit of 24 per cent on 
L.480,000 a-year, producing to him 
an income of L.149,000 sterling a- 
year! “ Here,” he exclaims, “is a’ 
specimen of the new and pure Aris- 
tocracy created by the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, as the support 
of the Crown and Constitution, 
against the old, corrupt, refractory, 
natural interests of the kingdom. 
This is the grand counterpoise against 
all odious coalitions of their inte- 
rests. A single Benfield outweighs 
them all: a criminal, who long since 
ought to have fattened the region 
kites with his offal, is, by his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, enthroned in the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, and 
enfeoffed with an estate, which, in 
the comparison, effaces the splen- 
dour of all the nobility of Europe.” ° 
In an admirable passage, bearin 
reference to all governments and al 
times, he then refutes the argument 
of impunity derived from distance. 
“It is difficult for the most wise and 
upright Government to correct the 
abuses of remote, delegated power, 
preductive of unmeasured wealth, 
and protected by the boldness and 
strepgth of the same riches. Those 
abuses, full of their own wild vigour, 
will grow and flourish under mere 
neglect. But, where the supreme 
authority, not content with winking 
at the rapacity of its inferior instru- 
ments, is so shameless as openly to 
give premiums for disobedience to 
its own laws, when it will not trust 
to the activity of avarice in the pur- 
suit of its own gains, when it secures 
ublic robbery by all the careful 
jealousy with which it ought to pro- 
tect property, the commonwealth 
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is then totally perverted from its 

urposes. Neither God nor man 
will long endure it; nor will it long 
endure itself. In that case there is 
an unaatural infection, a pestilential 
taint fermenting in the constitution 
of society, which fevers and convul- 
sions of some kind or other must 
throw off, or in which the vital 
powers, worsted in an unequal strug- 
gle, are pushed back upon them- 
selves, and, by a reversal of their 
whole functions, fester to gangrene, 
to death; and, instead of what was 
just now the delight and boast of the 
creation, there will be cast out into 
the sun a bloated carcass, an offence 
and horror to the world.” 

Burke’s indignation at what he 
thus powerfully describes, was not 
a sudden impulse; it had been grow- 
ing upon him for years. Ina Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1780, his attention had been 
strongly drawn to the abuses of the 
Indian Government. All that be- 
longed to India found a congenial 
interest in the Oriental structure of 
his mind. A long succession of In- 
dian calamities,—public feeling ra- 

idly fixed on those remote but most 
mportant subjects,—the magnitude 
of the asserted crimes,—the insolent 
contempt of the Indian officials for 
a Legislature at the distance of eight 
thousand miles,—the almost over- 
whelming opulence of Indian for- 
tunes,—all combined to render the 
whole enquiry at once worthy of a 
British statesman, and exciting to a 
man of equal talent and sensibility. 
In examining the affairs of the Com- 
pany, Burke had at first no peculiar 
culprit in his contemplation. It has 
been injuriously and untruly said, 
that his hostility to Hastings arose 
from some offence offered to Wil- 
liam Burke, his relative. But we see 
that Hastings was not the original 
object. Paul Benfield, Sir Elijah 
Impey, Atkinson, the whole line of 
Indian agency, were assailed as they 
rose in succession before him. It 
was only when he had followed the 
agents to their principals, and found 
the chain of presumed enormities 
finally held in the hand of the Go- 
vernor-General, that, leaving all in- 
ferior criminals behind, he grasped 
at the leader of the “usurpation of 
the throne of India.” 

Hastings was a remarkable man, 
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even in a time of eminence. He 
was born in 1782, the son of a cler- 
gyman in Oxfordshire, and, after an 
education at Westminster, commen- 
ced his Indian career as a Writer in 
Bengal, in 1750. He there applied 
himself to the study of languages, 
and became distinguished for his 
proficiency in Persian. After a re- 
sidence of fifteen years, he returned 
to England, but with a fortune so 
limited, that he is said to have found 
it necessary to give lessons in the 
Oriental tongues; and he certainly 
made some exertions for the estab- 
lishment of a Persian professorship 
in Oxford. Yet this humble period 
was probably not among the least 
happy of his brilliant and powerful 
career. His literature brought him 
into ‘society in London, and he en- 
joyed for some years the intercourse 
of Johnson and other accomplished 
men. 

But his merits, though overlooked, 
had not been forgotten. In 1768 he 
was again sent to India, as second in 
council at Madras. His ability there 
deserved a higher rank, and in three 
years he was President of the Coun- 
cil in Bengal. In three years more 
he was Governor-General of India! 
This high rank he held for the un- 
equalled period of fifteen years, fre- 
quently clamoured against in Eng- 
land by the successive Oppositions, 
Cabinets, and Boards of Directors, 
yet resolutely retaining his power, 
and making its retention popular, in 
both India and England, by the vi- 
gour, intelligence, and uniform suc- 
cess of his enterprises. A character 
of this decisive cast must make ene- 
mies among those who suffered from 
his animadyversion, envied his suc- 
cess, or doubted his policy. A class 
different from all those, and supe- 
rior, looked with a keener sense to 
the means than to the results of his 
government, and forgot the neces- 
sity for strong measures in a country 
of half-barbarian chieftainries, in the 
casual violences to native feeling in 
the struggle. Every peculation of 
minor authority, and every ravage 
of minor power, was heaped on the 
head of the supreme authority; and 
while the Cabinet, conscious of his 
services, sustained Hastings against 
the caprices of the India House, and 
the India House, in its turn, sus- 
tained him against the jealousy of 
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the Cabinet, the national mind, ig- 
norant of the difficulties, and unex- 
cited by the successes of a Govern- 
ment removed half the world from 
England, rapidly gave way to a ge- 
neral and angry prejudice against 
the most successful public servant 
of the empire. 

At length, in 1785, he voluntarily 
resigned, and returned to Europe, 
just as Lord Macartney had been 
appointed to take his office, an ap- 
pointment which—such was the vigo- 
rousgrasp with which he held power, 
and his habitual contempt for the 
vacillating councils of his masters— 
Hastings declared that he would 
have resisted by force. But his 
own act prevented a collision which 
would have sent the new official to 
a dungeon, and might have ended 
in the revolt-of Hindostan. He re- 
turned to England, and was instant- 
ly met by an impeachment. This 
severe and violent proceeding was 
supported by the whole strength 
of the Opposition, which had been 
thrown out by the India Bill, and 
felt the double interest of vengeance 
for their fall, and of the popularity 


which might be found in adopting 
the cause of the weak against the 
strong, of declaiming on the princi- 
ples of popular justice, and heaping 
oratorical vengeance on a protegé of 
the triumphant Minister. What with 
Burke was enthusiasm, with his as- 


sociates was faction. The impeach- 
ment was equally impolitic and un- 
successful. After a trial which con- 
tinued at intervals for the extraordi- 
nary period of nine years, Hastings 
was fully acquitted; and, probably 
heartily wearied of public life and 
public men, he retired with a for- 
tune much diminished by the ex- 
penses of his prosecution, but rein- 
forced by an honourable annuity of 
some thousands a-year from the 
East India Company, to an estate 
at Daylesford in Worcestershire, 
where, in 1818, he died. He had 
been made a privy counsellor, but 
taking no interest in public affairs, 
his later years were given up to li- 
terature and ease. ‘ 

The rapidity of Hastings’s pro- 
gress from a clerkship to the highest 
rank of India, has often excited sur- 
prise, but India had been always 
the land of rapid elevation. Some- 
thing of that sudden fortune which 
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makes the Turkish cobbler of to-day 
the Turkish vizier of to-morrow, 
belongs to all Asiatic countries. 
Hastings was only an instance that 
the spirit of the clime had penetra- 
ted even the solid barriers of English 
office. France had furnished a si- 
milar example in her Indian posses- 
sions but a few years before, in the 
instance of the celebrated and un- 
fortunate founder of her brief In- 
dian empire, Joseph Dupleix. The 
life of this man had begun in ob- 
scurity ; by some accident his at- 
tention was turned to the East, and 
in 1730 he had been sent out as a 
principal agent to Chandernagore. 
The genius which in France might 
have exhibited itself only in the 
more expert use of the die, or flou- 
rished in panegyrics on a King’s 
mistress, or epigrams on a Minister, 
had now found its natural field. By 
singular intelligence, animation, and 
activity, he became the soul of this 
decaying settlement, and in a few 
years raised it to prosperity. The 
Asiatic rivalship had now begun 
between England and France, and 
the value of a vigorous administra- 
tion was so fully felt by the govern- 
ment at home, that Dupleix was 
placed in charge of Pondicherry, the 
principal settlement of the French 
in India. The English fleets and 
armies were soon in motion; Pondi- 
cherry was the first point of attack. 
But it was found to be no longer in 
the listless and disordered state of 
former governors. Dupleix, by new 
connexions with the native powers, 
by the exertion of all the resources 
of his province, and still more by 
the gallantry and vividness of a mind 
made for the conduct of great affairs, 
had put the fortress and territory in 
a condition of defence for which the 
assailants were altogether unprepa- 
red. The expedition failed, and the 
new governor received the honours 
due to his success, in a Marquisate 
from home, and the ribbon of one of 
the military orders. With his ho- 
nours his political views expanded, 
He spread his connexions still more 
widely through Hindostan, and by 
acting at once upon the corruption, 
the fears, and the ambition of the 
native sovereigns, proceeded with 
signal skill and celerity to raise the 
fabric of French domination in India. 
The Nabobship of Arcot, the old 
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prise of all competitorship, gave 
im his first opportunity. Two ri- 
vals were in the field. Dupleix in- 
stantly entered into a compact with 
one of them—Chunda Saheb. The 
French troops put him in possession 
of the throne; and their services 
were rewarded by a large territory. 
A succession of wars and intrigues, 
conducted with equal promptitude, 
at length raised Dupleix to sovereign 
power in his own person, and all 
India saw, with astonishment, the 
clerk of the factory of Chanderna- 
gore, proclaimed Nabob of the Car- 
natic, living in royal splendour, and 
assuming all the functions of sove- 
reignty. 

But he had now reached the point 
from which all future steps must be 
downwards. The English, who had 
carried on the war languidly in the 
beginning, as is their custom, were 
at length roused by the evidence of 
their territorial hazard, and their 
exertions suddenly shewed the in- 
nate vigour of the national spirit; 
and, as is equally their custom, they 
swept all resistance before them. 
The military genius of Clive, aname 
equivalent to all that the art of war 


has of decision, intrepidity, and in- 
telligence, first put a sudden stop to 
the French progress in the field, and 
then proceeded from fortress to for- 
tress, until he shook the whole 
frame of the enemy’s power. Du- 
pleix, unsuccessful abroad, became 


unpopular at home. The English 
redoubled their efforts. In his 
perplexity he was forced to make 
use of the strong measures of 
men fighting for their last stake. 
He thus gave new advantages to 
his opposers in France. The Mini- 
ster, to escape being crushed in his 
fall, abandoned him. Dupleix was 
recalled in 1754, indignant at the Mi- 
nister, whom he accused of treachery ; 
at the French [ndia Company, against 
whom he cowmenced a suit for 
what he pronounced their robbery 
of him; at the ingratitude of France, 
and at the caprices of furtune. But 
the change was too great to be borne 
by any of the resvurces that are to 
be found in French philosophy. His 
spirit was broken by his fall; and in 
a short time this proud, powerful, 
and brilliant statesman, general, and 
sovereign, died, and with him died 
the dominion of his country in India. 
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Burke has been charged with per- 
sonal motives in the impeachment of 
Hastings. The charge was unques- 
tionably groundless. His determina- 
tion to India affairs was the work of 
his nature, his circumstances, and his 
opportunities. He has been charged 
with the personal ambition of figu- 
ring as the great assailant of a crimi- 
nal supported by great influence. 
But this ambition found no place in 
his character. No man was more 
clear-sighted in perceiving the ob- 
stacles to his success; no man more 
habitually declined rash resistance 
to authority, to harmless prejudice, 
or to the natural impressions of 
old attachment, or vigorous service. 
Burke saw the Crown, the Ministers, 
and the whole Indian interest, abroad 
and at home, forming an entrench- 
ment round Hastings. No man bet- 
ter knew the difficulty of forcing 
that powerful circumvallation. If 
he attempted it, he knew that he 
must be prepared to encounter long 
opposition, to hazard the total loss 
of popularity, to commit himself and 
his friends to a cause which might 
overwhelm their whole public buoy- 
ancy, and finally, after years of la- 
bour, personal obloquy, and perhaps 
individual hazard, find such comfort 
as he might in the consciousness 
that he had volunteered the ruin of 
his party. The true cause was, that 
he was urged to this anxious under- 
taking by the motive which has 
given birth to all the arduous and 
illustrious successes of man,—a 
sense of duty extinguishing all sense 
of danger. And this was the opi- 
nion at the time, of all those most 
conversant with his mind, and has 
continued to be the opinivn to this 
hour. “In the mind of Mr Burke,” 
says King, Bishop of Rucbester, elo- 
quently and truly, “ political princi- 
ples were not objects of barren spe- 
culation. Wisdom in him was al- 
Ways practical. Whatever his un- 
derstanding adopted as truth, made 
its way to his heart, and sunk deep 
into it; and his ardent and gene- 
rous feelings seized with prompti- 
tude every occasion of applying it 
to the use of mankind. Where 
shall we find recorded exertions of 
active benevolence at once so nu- 
merous, so varied, and so important, 
made by one man? Among those, 
the redress of wrongs, and the pro- 
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tection of weakness from the op- 
pression of power, were most con- 
spicuous. And of this the impeach- 
ment of Mr Hastings was considered 
by Mr Burke as, beyond all compa- 
rison, the most momentous. 

“ The assumption of arbitrary 
power, in whatever shape it appear- 
ed, whether under the veil of legiti- 
macy, or skulking in the disguise of 
state necessity, or presenting the 
shameless front of usurpation — 
whether the prescriptive claim of 
ascendency, or the brief career of 
official authority, or the newly ac- 
quired dominion of a mob, was the 

ure object of his detestation and 
Poetility ; and this is not a fanciful 
enumeration of possible cases. In 
the history of Mr Burke, examples 
will be found referable to each case. 
His endeavours to stifle it in its birth, 
or to obstruct its progress, or to re- 
dress its oppressions, will be found 
to have occupied no small portion of 
his life. ‘The scale upon which op- 
pressions of this kind had been ex- 
ercised in our East Indian posses- 
sions was of such a magnitude, that 
it required a mind like his to grapple 
with them. His ardent zeal and un- 
wearied perseverance were not more 
than equal to the task. He well 
knew that the impunity of Indian 
delinquency was demanded by inte- 
rests too weighty and extensive, and 
was secured by influence and pro- 
tection too powerful, to be resisted. 
The event accordingly did not cor- 
respond with his wishes; but the 
eclat of a triumph was neither ne- 
cessary to his fame, nor the triumph 
itself to the satisfaction of his wind. 
The real cause which he advocated 
did not depend upon the decision 

of the Court of Judicature, before 
which the impeachment was tried. 
From the moment it was voted by 
the House of Commons, the attain- 
ment of its main object was placed 
out of the power of his opponents. 
The existence of the enormities with 
the commission of which the Gover- 
nor-General was charged, required 
only to be known; and Mr Burke was 
firmly persuaded that, by the inves- 
tigation of the affairs of this Govern- 
ment resulting from the trial, and by 
the public exposure of the crimes 
which had been perpetrated, he had 
not only discharged a sacred and im- 
perative duty, but had at the same 
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time interposed a powerful check to 
the future commission of such enor- 
mities.” _ 

The Bishop concludes with stating, 
that it was the intention of his me- 
morable friend himself to write a 
“ History of the Impeachment,” had 
he not been prevented by illness. A 
work of this order would have been 
among the finest treasures of litera- 
ture. It is not difficult to conceive 
with what lessons of wisdom such a 
performance from such an authority 
would have enriched the future ge- 
nerations. The subject might be 
local, and the occasion temporary, ~ 
but eloquence, polity, and justice 
would have found in it a great store- 
house of their noblest examples. 
The monument raised to preserve 
the memory of the passing transac- 
tions of India, would, like the pyra- 
mid over the dust of forgotten mo- 
narchs, have been an imperishable 
monument of the power of the hand 
that raised it, and of the advance of 
the country in which it was raised ; 
the casual purpose extinguished in 
the lasting evidence of the know- 
ledge, the vigour, and the grandeur 
of the past, to posterity. 

The trial of Hastings was the most 
august form in which English justice 
had ever appeared. The State had 
put on its whole majesty: the King, 
with the Prelates and the lay Peers, 
sat on the tribunal—the Commons 
of England stood at the bar. The 
great functionaries of State and jus- 
tice were all present in their respec- 
tive departments. The accused was 
worthy of this solemnity of prepara- 
tion. The chief sustainer for fitteen 
years of British supremacy in the 
most important dominion of the 

Crown, the conqueror of a vast ter- 
ritory, the great administrator, the 
financier, the judge, the general, 
bearing in his own person a power 
more extensive, more uncontrolled, 
and more irresponsible, than had ever 
before been borne by a British vice- 
roy, possessing almost the unbound- 
ed confidence of his masters at home, 
and repaying that confidence by al- 
most an empire, Hastings, the go- 
vernor of sixty millions of men, and 
a territory as large as Europe, was 
the most magnificent victim that 
ever was swooped on by the beak 
and talons of public crimination. 
The first days of the trial were 
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given up to ceremonial. On the 
third, Burke, as the head of the 
Committee of the Commons, thus 
opened the Impeachment (Febru- 
ary 15, 1788) :—‘* My Lords,—The 
gentlemen who have it in command 
to support the Impeachment against 
Mr Hastings, have directed me to 
» pe the cause with a general view 
of the grounds upon which the Com- 
mons have proceeded in their charge 
against him. They have directed me 
to accompany this with another ge- 
eral view of the extent, the magni- 
tude, the nature, and the effect of the 
crimes which they allege to have 
been by him committed. They have 
also directed me to give an explana- 
tion of such circumstances prece- 
ding the crimes charged on Mr Has- 
tings, or concomitant with them, as 
may tend to elucidate whatever is 
obscure in the articles. To those 
they have wished me to add a few 
illustrative remarks on the laws, cus- 
toms, opinions, and manners of the 
people, who are the objects of the 
crimes which we charge on Mr 
Hastings.” On this foundation was 
raised the long series of noble efforts 
which made the whole progress of 
this trial one of the most remarkable 
displays of learning, legal know- 
ledge, and oratorical ability in the 
annals of modern nations. But, as 
with its time, the local interest has 
naturally found its close, and it-lives 
to us merely as a fine iotellectual 
effort, we shall limit ourselves to 
the passages that most strikingly ex- 
hibit the general powers of their dis- 
tinguished speaker. 

The India Company.—“ There 
is something in the representation 
of the East India Company, in their 
Oriental territory, different from that 
perhaps of any other nation that 
has ever transported any part of 
its power from one country to an- 
other. The Company in India is 
not properly a branch of the Bri- 
tish nation, it is only a deputation of 
individuals. When the Tartars en- 
tered into China, when the Arabs 
and Tartars successively entered 
into Hindostan, when the Goths and 
Vandals penetrated into Europe, 
when the Normans forced their way 
into England,—in all conquests, mi- 
grations, settlements, and coloniza- 
tions, the new people came as the 
offset of a nation, The Company in 
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India does not exist as a national 
colony. The English in India are 
nothing but a seminary for the suc- 
cession of officers ; they are a nation 
of placemen; they are a common- 
wealth without a people; they are 
a State wholly made up of magis- 
trates. There is nothing that can, 
in propriety, be called a people, to 
watch, to inspect, to balance against 
the power of office. The power of 
office, so far as the English nation is 
concerned, is the sole power of the 
country. To a body so constituted, 
confederacy is easy, and has become 
general. By means of this peculiar 
circumstance, it has not been diffi- 
cult for Mr Hastings to embody 
abuse, and put himself at the head 
of a regular system of corruption.” 
* * * * “ A circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the Company, is the youth 
of the persons who are employed in 
its service. The servants have al. 
most universally been sent out to 
begin their progress in the exercise 
of high authority at that period of 
life, which, in all other places, has 
been employed in the course of a 
rigid education. They are transfer- 
red from slippery youth to perilous 
independence, from perilous inde- 
pendence to inordinate expectations, 
from inordinate expectations to 
boundless power. Schoolboys with- 
out tutors, minors without guar- 
dians, the world is let loose on them 
with all its temptations, and they are 
let loose upon the world with all the 
powers that despotism involves.” 
The Gentoos.—* The system and 
principle of their government is 
locality: their laws, their manners, 
their religion, are all local: their 
legislator (he is lost in the mists 
of a most obscure antiquity) had 
it as the great leading principle of 
his policy, to connect the people 
with their soil. Accordingly, by 
one of those anomalies, which a 
larger acquaintance with our spe- 
cies daily discovers, this aborigi- 
nal people of India, who are the 
softest in their manners of any of 
our race, approaching almost to fe- 
minine tenderness, formed constitu- 
tionally benevolent, and, in many 
particulars, made to fill a larger 
circle of benevolence than our mo- 
rals take in, who extend their good- 
will to the whole animal creation, 
are of all nations the most unalliable 
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to any other part of mankind. That 
bond, which is one of the chief in- 
struments of society, can have no 
existence with them, the convivial 
bond. No Hindoo can mix at meals 
even With those on whom he depends 
for the meal he eats. But there are 
other circumstances which render 
our intercourse full of difficulty. 
The Sea is between us. The mass 
of that element, which, by appearing 
to disconnect, unites mankind, is to 
them a forbidden road. It is a great 
gulf fixed between you and them; 
not so much that elementary gulf, as 
that gulf which manners, opinions, 
and laws have radicated in the very 
nature of the people. None of their 
high castes, without great danger to 
his situation, religion, rauk, and esti- 
mation, can ever pass the sea; and 
this forbids for ever all direct com- 
munication between that country and 
this. If we undertake to govern the 
inhabitants of such a country, we 
must govern them upon their own 
principles and maxims, and not upon 
ours. All change on their part is 
absolutely impracticable. We have 
more versatility of character and 
manners, and it is we who must 
conform: we know what the empire 
of opinion is in human nature :—I 
had almost said that the law of opi- 
nion was human nature itself. It is, 
however, the strongest principle in 
the composition of the frame of the 
human mind, and more of the hap- 
piness and unhappiness of mankind 
resides in that inward principle than 
in all external circumstances put to- 
gether. But if such is the empire of 
opinion even among us, it has a pure, 
unrestrained, and despotic power 
among them.” 

From this general view, he went 
into the detail of Indian feelings, 
peculiarly as connected with Caste, 
a topic which, fifty years ago, must 
have looked like the unveiling of 
some great Oriental mystery. His 
sketch is admirably adapted to the 
mysticism of the subject. He ap- 
proaches it with the solemn ceremo- 
nial language of a high priest of the 
shrine. “ Your lerdships are born 
to hereditary honours in the chief of 
your houses, the rest mix with the 
people ; but with the Gentoos, they 
who are born noble can never fall 
into any second rank. They are di- 
vided into feur orders; an eternal 


barrier is placed between them. A 
man who is born in the highest 
caste, which at once unites what 
would be tantamount in this country 
to the dignity of the Peerage, and the 
ennobled sanctity of the Episcopal 
character; the Brahmin who sus- 
tains those characters, if he loses his 
easte, does not fall into an inferior 
order; he is thrown at once out of 
all ranks of society ; he is precipi- 
tated from the proudest elevation of 
respect and honour to a bottomless 
abyss of contempt; from purity to 
pollution, from sanctity to profana- 
tion. No honest occupation is open 
to him; his children are no longer 
his children. The parent loses that 
name. ‘The conjugal bond is dis- 
solved. Few survive this most ter- 
rible of all calamities. To speak to 
an Indian of his caste, is to speak to 
him of his all. But the rule of caste 
has given one power more to for- 
tune; for it is singular that caste 
may be lost not only by voluntary 
crimes, but by certain involuntary 
sufferings, disgraces, and pollutions, 
utterly out of their power to pre- 
vent. Those who have patiently sub- 
mitted to imprisonment; those who 
have not flinched from the scourge ; 
those whq have been as unmoved as 
marble under the torture ; those who 
have laughed at the menaces of death 
itself, have instantly given way, when 
it has been attempted to subject them 
to any of the pollutions by which 
they lose caste. Tyranny is armed 
— them with a greater variety 
of weapons than are found in its or- 
dinary stores. In the course of this 
trial, your Lordships will see with 
horror the use which Mr Hastings 
has made, through his wicked instru- 
ments, chosen from the natives them- 
selves, of those superadded means of 
oppression.” 

Then follow a series of brilliant 
touches of the several races who 
have been paramount in India. “ My 
Lords, those Gentoo people are the 
aboriginal people of Hindostan. They 
are still, beyond comparison, the 
most numerous. Faults they may 
have, but Heaven forbid we should 

s judgment upon people who 
framed their laws and institutions 
prior to our insect origin of yester- 
day.” * * * * “'Pheéy still exist, 
in a green old age, with all the re- 
verence and passion of antiquity, 








which other nations have for novelty 
and change. They have stood firm 
on their ancient base ; they have cast 
their roots deep in their native soil; 
their blood, their opinions, and the 
soil of their country, make one con- 
sistent piece, admitting no mixture, 
no adulteration, no improvement; 
their religion has made no converts ; 
their dominion has made no con- 
quests. They have existed, in spite 


of Mahometan and Portuguese bi- 

gotry, in spite of Tartarian and Ara- 

ian tyranny; in spite of all the 

fury of successive foreign conquest.” 
* * * © 


“ The second era is the time of 
the Prophet Mahomet. The enthu- 
siasm which animated his first fol- 
lowers; the despotic power which 
his religion obtained through that 
enthusiasm ; and the advantages de- 
rived from both over the enervated, 

eat empires, and broken, disunited, 
esser governments of the world, ex- 
tended the influence of that proud 
and domineering sect from the banks 
of the Ganges to the bauks of the 
Loire. This is the period of the 
Arabs. Those people made a great 
and lasting impression on India. 
They established, very early, Maho- 
metan sovereigns in all parts of it.” 
» * * * “Those people, when 
they first settled in India, attempted 
with the ferocious arm of their pro- 
phetic sword to change the religion 
and manners of the country. But at 
length, perceiving that their cruelty 
wearied out itself, and could never 
touch the constancy of the sufferers, 
they permitted the native people to 
remain in quiet, and lJeft the Maho- 
metan religion to operate upon them 
as it could, by appealing to the am- 
bition or avarice of the great; or by 
taking the lower people who had lost 
their caste into the new sect, and 
thus, from the refuse of the Gentoo, 
increasing the bounds of the Maho- 
metan religion. The Mahometans, 
during the period of the Arabs, never 
expelled or destroyed the native 
Gentoo nobility, Zemindars or land- 
holders of the country. 

“The third era was the invasion 
of the Tartars under Tamerlane. 
Those Tartars did not establish them- 
selves on the ruins of the Hindoos. 
Their conquests were over the other 
Mahometans; for Tamerlane inva- 
ded Hindostan, as he invaded other 
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countries, in the character of the 
reat reformer of the Mahometan re- 
igion. He came as a sort of suc- 
cessor to the rights of the Prophet 
upon a divine title. He struck at all 
the Mahometan princes who reigned 
at thattime. He considered them as 
degenerate from the faith, and as 
tyrants, abusing their power. To 
facilitate his conquests over those, 
he was often obliged to come toa 
composition with the people of the 
country. Tdmerlane had neither 
time nor means, hor inclination to 
dispossess the ancient Rajahs of the 
country.” * * * * “He freed the 
Hindoos for ever from that tax which 
the Mahometans laid on every other 
country over which the sword of 
Mahomet prevailed ; a capitation tax 
upon all who do not profess the re- 
ligion of the Mahometans. The Hin- 
doos, by express charter, were ex- 
empted from that mark of servitude, 
and thereby declared not to be a con- 
quered people.” * * * * “These 
circumstances mark that Tamerlane, 
however he may be indicated by the 
odious names of Tartar and Con- 
queror, was no barbarian; that the 
people who submitted to him, did 
not submit with the abject submis- 
sion of slaves to the sword of a con- 
queror, but admitted a great, su- 
preme Emperor, who was just, pru- 
dent, and politic; instead of the fe- 
rocious, oppressive, lesser Mahome- 
tan sovereigns, who had beforeforced 
their way by the sword into the 
country. 

“The fourth era was that of the 
Emperor Akber. He was the first 
of the successors of Tamerlane who 
obtained possession of Bengal. Itis 
easy to shew what his conquest was. 
It was over the last Mahometan dy- 
nasty: he too, like his predecessor 
Tamerlane, conquered the prince, 
not the country. The natives, great 
men and landholders, continued in 
every part in the possession of their 
estates, and of the jurisdictions an- 
nexed to them. 

“ The next, the fifth era, is a trou- 
bled and vexatious period; the era 
of the independent Soubahs of Ben- 
gal. Five of those Soubahs govern- 
ed from the year 1717. They grew 
into independence partly by the ca- 
lamities and concussions of the em- 
pire, which happened during the dis- 
putes for the succession of Tamer- 
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lane; and principally, by the great 
shock which the empire received 
when Thamas Kouli Khan broke 
into that country, carried off its re- 
venues, Overturned the throne, and 
massacred not only many of the chief 
nobility; but almost all the inhabit- 
ants of the capital. This rude shock, 
which that empire was never able to 
recover, enabled the viceroys to be- 
come og a pages but their inde- 
pendence led to their ruin. Those 
who had usurped upon their mas- 
ters, had servants, who usurped upon 
them. Allaoerdy Khan murdered 
his master, and opened a way into 
Bengal for the Mahrattas. Their re- 
treat was at length purchased, and 
by a sum which is supposed to 
amount to five millions sterling. By 
this purchase he secured the ex- 
hausted remains of an exhausted 
kingdom, and left it to his grandson, 
Surajah Dowlah, in peace and po- 
verty. On the fall of Surajah Dow- 
Jah, in 1756, commenced the last, 
which is the sixth, the era of the 
British empire.” 

In the second day’s address, there 
is a fine passage, in the orator’s pe- 
culiar style, of relieving the local 
details by an appeal to general prin- 
ciples. Political philosophy never 
wore a more stately robe. 

“ My Lords, to obtain empire is 
common. To govern it well has been 
rare indeed. To chastise the guilt 
of those who have been instruments 
of imperial sway over other nations, 
by the high superintending justice of 
the sovereign state, has not many 
striking examples among any people. 
Hitherto we have not furnished our 
contingent to the records of honour. 
We have been confounded with the 
hardy conquerors ; our dominion has 
been a vulgar thing; but we begin 
to emerge, and I hope that a severe 
inspection of ourselves, a purifica- 
tion of our own offences, a lustration 
of the exorbitance of our own power, 
is a glory reserved for this time, in 
this nation, to this august tribunal. 
The year 1756 isa memorable era in 
the history of the world. It intro- 
duced a new nation from the re- 
motest verge of the Western World, 
with new manners, new customs, 
new institutions, new opinions, new 
Jaws, into the heart of Asia. 

“ My Lords, if in that part of Asia, 
whose native, regular government 
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was then broken up—if, at the mo- 
ment when it had fallen into dark- 
ness and confusion, from having be- 
come the prey, and almost the sport 
of the ambition of its homeborn 
grandeur—if, in that gloomy peried, 
a star had risen from the west, that 
would prognosticate a better genera- 
tion, and shed down the sweet in- 
fluences of order, peace, science, and 
security to the natives of that vexed 
and harassed country, we should 
have been crowned with genuine 
honour, it would have been a beau- 
tiful and noble spectacle to man- 
kind.” 

In remarking on the reply made 
by Hastings’s friends, that at the 
worst his despotism was only the 
common habit of power in India, 
Burke overwhelms them with a mag- 
nificent refutation. “ Nothing is 
more false than that despotism is the 
constitution of any country in Asia. 
Will your Lordships submit to hear 
the corrupt practices of mankind 
made the principles of government ? 
Was there ever heard, that a gover- 
nor would dare to heap all the evil 
practices, all the cruelties, oppres- 
sions, extortions, corruptions, bri- 
beries, of all the ferocious usurpers, 
desperate robbers, thieves, cheats, 
and jugglers, that ever had office, 
from one end of Asia to another, and 
consolidating all this mass of the 
crimes and absurdities of barbarous 
domination into one code, establish 
it as the whole duty of an English 
governor ! 

“ He have arbitrary power! My 
Lords, the East India Company have 
not arbitrary power to give him, the 
King has not arbitrary power to give 
him, your Lordships have not, nor the 
Commons, nor the whole Legisla- 
ture. We have no arbitrary power 
to give, because arbitrary power is a 
thing which neither any man can 
hold nor any man can give. No man 
can lawfully govern himself accord- 
ing to his own will, much less can one 
person be governed by the will of 
another. e are all born in subjec- 
tion, all born equally, high and low, 
governors and governed, in subjec- 
tion to one great, immutable, pre- 
existent law, prior to all our devices, 
paramount to all our ideas, antece- 
dent to our very existence ; by which 
we are knit and connected in the 
eternal frame of the universe. This 
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great law does not arise from our 
conventions or compacts; on the 
contrary, it gives to our conventions 
and compacts all the force and sanc- 
tion they have. Every good gift is 
of God! All power is of God! And 
He who has given the power, and 
from whom alone it originates, will 
never suffer the exercise of it to be 
practised upon any less solid founda- 
tion than the power itself. If all 
dominion of man over man is the ef- 
fect of the Divine disposition, it is 
bound by the eternal laws of Him 
who gave it. If men were mad 
enough to make an express compact 
that should release the magistrate 
from his duty, and declare their lives, 
liberties, and properties dependent, 
not upon rules or Jaws, but upon his 
mere capricious will, the Covenant 
would be void. The acceptor of it 
has not his authority increased, but 
his crime doubled. 

“The title of conquest makes no 
difference. No conquest can give 
such a right; for conquest, that is, 
force, cannot convert its own in- 
justice into a just title. By conquest, 
which is a more immediate designa- 
tion of the hand of God, the conquer- 
or succeeds to all the duties and 
subordination to the power of God, 
which belonged to the Sovereign 
whom he displaced, just as if he had 
come in by the positive law of de- 
scent or election. 

“No, my Lords, this arbitrary 
power is not to be had by conquest. 
Nor can any Sovereign have it by 
succession; for no man can succeed 
to fraud, rapine, and violence, neither 
by compact, covenant, or submission, 
for men cannot covenant themselves 
out of their rights and their duties. 
Those who give and those who re- 
ceive arbitrary power, are alike cri- 
minal. There isno man but is bound 
to resist it to the best of his power, 
wherever it shall shew its face in the 
world. Itis a crime to bear it, when 
it can be rationally shaken off. No- 
thing but absolute impotence can 
justify men in not resisting it to the 
utmost of their ability. Law and 
arbitrary power are in eternal en- 
mity. Name me a magistrate, and I 
will name property. Name me power, 
and I will name protection. Itis blas- 
phemy in religion, it is wickedness in 
politics, to say, that any man can have 
arbitrary power. In every patent of 
Office the duty is included. We may 


bite our chains if we will; but we 
shall be made to know ourselves; 
and be taught that man is born to be 
governed by Law, and he who sub- 
stitutes Will in place of it is an ene- 
myto God!” * * * * “The mo- 
ment a Sovereign removes the idea 
of security from his subjects, and 
declares, that he is every thing, and 
they nothing ; when he declares, that 
no contract he makes with them can 
or ought to bind him, he declares war 
upon them. He is no longer Sove- 
reign; they are no longer subjects. 
No man, therefore, has a right to ar- 
bitrary power !” 

It is a striking circumstance that 
the Tartar conquerors, the scourges 
of the Eastern world, and the most 
unequivocal robbers of any race that 
earth has seen, should have gene- 
rally aspired to the fame of great 
moralists. The “ Ten Precepts of 
Genghiz Khan” are alluded to by 
Burke as remarkably pure from all. 
suggestion of tyranny. Of the “ In- 
stitutes of Tamerlane” he declares, 
“ That there is no book in the world 
which contains nobler, more just, 
more manly, or more pious princi- 
ples of government.” On the trial, 
he produced this book, and read from 
it the leading clauses. Of those we 
shall give a few sentences, as curious 
remembrances of a man whose wis- 
dom was learned in the wilderness, 
whose morality was gained on horse- 
back, and whose rights were the 
rights of the sword. Under those 
circumstances the Institutes of Ta- 
merlane exhibit an extraordinary 
power of mind. The preamble is 
grand; it has the Oriental dignity 
without the Oriental extravagance. 

“Be it known to my fortunate 
sons, the conquerors of kingdoms, 
to my mighty descendants, the lords 
of the earth, that since I have hope 
in Almighty God, that many of my 
posterity shall sit upon the throne of 
power; having established laws for 
my dominions, I have collected those 
laws as a model for others, to the 
end that every one of my children, 
descendants and posterity, acting 
agreeably thereto, my empire, which 
I acquired through hardships, diffi- 
culties, perils, and bloodshed, by the 
Divine favour, and the influence of 
the holy religion of Mahomet, (God’s 
peace be upon him!) and with the 
assistance of the powerful descen- 
dants and illustrious followers of 
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that prephet, may be by them pre- 
served.” * * * * “ Now there- 
fore be it known to my sons, the for- 
tunate and illustrious, to my descen- 
dants, the mighty subduers of king- 
doms, that in like manner as I, by 
Twelve Maxims, attained to regal 
dignity, conquered kingdoms, and 
decorated the throne of my empire, 
let them act according to those 
principles, and thus preserve the 
splendour of their dominions. 
“Among the rules that I esta- 
blished for the support of my glory 
and my empire, the first was this, 
—That I promoted the worship of 
Almighty God, and propagated the 
religion of Mahomet throughout the 
world. Secondly, with the people 
of the ‘ Twelve Classes and Tribes,’ 
I conquered kingdoms, and from 
them I formed my assembly. Third- 
ly, by consultation, and deliberation, 
and caution, and vigilance, I van- 
quished armies, and I reduced king- 
doms.” * * “ Fourthly, by order and 
discipline, I so firmly established my 
authority, that the soldiers and the 
subjects could not aspire beyond 
their respective degrees. Fifthly, I 
gave encouragement to my ameers 
and to my soldiers, and with money 
and jewels I made them glad of 
heart. I permitted them to come in 
to the banquet; and in the field of 
blood they hazarded their lives; and 
by the edge of the sword I obtain- 
ed the thrones of seven-and-twenty 
kings.” * * “When I clothed myself 
in the robe of empire, I shut my 
eyes to safety, and to the repose 
which is in the bed of ease; and 
from the twelfth year of my age I 
travelled over countries, and com- 
bated dangers, and formed enter- 
prises, and vanquished armies. Sizth- 
ly, by justice 1 gained the affections 
of the people of God, and I extended 
my clemency to the guilty as well as 
to the innocent, and I passed the 
sentence which truth required. Se- 
venthly, I selected and treated with 
veneration the posterity of the Pro- 
phet, and the theologians, and the 
teachers of the true faith, and the 
philosophers and the historians. 
Lighthiy, 1 acted with determina- 
tion; and on whatever undertaking 
I resolved, I made that the only ob- 
ject of my attention, and I withdrew 
not my hand from that enterprise 
until I had brought it to a conclu- 
sion; and I acted according to that 


which I said; and I dealt not with 
severity towards any one ; and I was 
not oppressive in any of my actions, 
that God Almighty might not deal 
severely towards me, nor render my 
own actions oppressive unto me.” 
* * «* « © Ninthly, the situation 
of my people was known unto me; 
and those who were great among 
them I considered as my brethren, 
and I regarded the poor as my chil- 
dren.” * * * “ Tenthly, what- 
ever horde, whether Turk or Tau- 
cheek, Arab or Ajum, came into me, 
I received their chiefs with respect, 
and their followers I honoured ace 
cording to their degrees ; and who- 
ever had been my enemy, and was 
ashamed thereof, and, flying to me 
for protection, humbled himself be- 
fore me, I forgot his enmity, and I 
purchased him with kindness.” * * 
* «  Bleventhly, my associates and 
my neighbours, and all such as had 
been connected with me, I distin- 
guished in the days of my prospe- 
rity ; and, as to my family, I rent not 
asunder the ties of blood and mercy; 
I issued not commands to slay them, 
or bind them with chains.” * * * 
“ Twelfthiy, soldiers, whether friends 
or enemies, I held in esteem; and 
the man who drew his sword on the 
side of my enemy, and preserved 
his fidelity to his master, him I great- 
ly honoured ; and when such a man 
came unto me, knowing his worth, I 
classed him with my faithful asso- 
ciates, and I valued his fidelity.” * * 
* * And, behold, it was known 
unto me by experience, that every 
empire, which is not established in 
morality and religion, nor strength- 
ened by regulations and laws, from 
that empire all order, grandeur, and 
power shall pass away, and that em- 
pire may be likened unto a naked 
man, and to a house that hath nei- 
ther roof nor gates, but into which 
whosoever willeth may enter un- 
hindered; therefore 1 established 
the foundation of my empire on the 
morality and the religion of Islam, 
and by regulations and laws I gave 
it stability.” © * * ° 

The purpose of quoting this vo- 
lume on the trial, was to strike the 
ground from under the feet of all 
who attempted to vindicate the Go- 
vernor-General’s conduct on the as- 
sumed maxims of Indian despotism. 
The plea had been, that, if tyranni- 
cal, he was urged to the tyranny by 
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the rules of native government. The 
Institutes of the great founder of the 
chief throne of India were adduced 
to disprove this charge ; and, if the 
Indian princes had preserved the 
spirit of the rules as carefully as the 
letter, the imputation must fail. But 
with the vigour of Timour his justice 
had passed away; and, if Hastings 
had desired to shelter crimes tenfold 
deeper than his own were ever sup- 
posed to be, under the wing of In- 
dian atrocity, it was broad enough 
and black enough to have covered 
them from the eye of human retri- 
bution. 

We shall pass through the variety 
of speeches which Burke made on 
the subject, merely selecting, as hi- 
therto, those passages which are most 
characteristic of his rich and power- 
ful style. In treating of the charge 
of receiving presents, a form of Ori- 
ental bribery, of which Hastings was 
charged with being a zealous favour- 
er, he suddenly burst forth :—* He 
who would set up a system of cor- 
ruption, and justify it upon the prin- 
ciple of utility, is staining not only 
the nature and character of office, 
but that which is the peculiar glory 
of the official and judicial character 
of this country. My Lords, it is cer- 
tain that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious colour, and appear as 
a more severe and rigid execution of 
justice. Religious persecution may 
shield itself under the guise of a 
mistaken and over-zealous piety. 
Conquest may cover its boldness 
with its own laurels, and the ambi- 
tion of the conqueror may be hid in 
the secrets of his own heart, under 
the veil of benevolence, and make 
him imagine that he is bringing tem- 
porary desolation upon a country, 
only to promote its ultimate advan- 
tage. But, in the principles of that 
governor who makes money his ob- 
ject, there can be nothing of this. 
There are here none of those spe- 
cious delusions, that look like vir- 
tues, to veil either the governed or 
the governor. His pretensions to 
merit are, that Mr Hastings squeezed 
more money out of the people than 
others could have done.” * * * 
“ Governors, we know, cannot with 
their own hands be continually re- 
ceiving bribes, for they must have 
as many hands as one of the idols in 
an Indian temple. As he has many 
offices, so he has many officers for 
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receiving and distributing his bribes, 
some white and some black. The 
white men are loose and licentious, 
apt to have resentments, and to be 
bold in revenging them. The black 
are secret pons mysterious ; they are 
not apt to have very quick resent- 
ments; they have not the boldness 
and liberty of language which cha- 
racterises Europeans. They have 
fears, too, for themselves, and thus 
they will conceal any thing commit- 
ted to them by Europeans ; and thus 
it is almost impossible to make up a 
complete body of his bribery; you 
may find the scattered limbs, and 
while you are picking them up here 
and there, he may escape entirely in 
a prosecution for the whole.” 

One of the incidental charges 
against Hastings had been, that he 
made visits to the native princes, 
and then, accepting, in place of the 
customary hospitality, a sum of 
money, turned the whole process 
into a system of violent extortion. 
“ Two hundred pounds a-day for a 
visit!” exclaims the accuser; “ it is 
at the rate of L.73,000 a-year for 
himself. By his account, he was 
giving daily and hourly wounds to 
his humanity in depriving of their 
sustenance hundreds of the ancient 
nobility of a great, fallen kingdom. 
Yet it was in the midst of this galling 
duty, it was at the very moment of 
his tender sensibility, that from the 
collected morsels plucked from the 
famished mouths of hundreds of 
decayed, indigent, starving nobility, 
he gorged his ravenous maw with 
L.200 a-day for his entertainment. 
In the course of all this proceeding, 
your Lordships will not fail to ob- 
serve, he is never corrupt but he is 
cruel]; he never dines with comfort 
but where he is sure to create a fa- 
mine. He never robs from the loose 
superfluity of standing greatness, he 
devours the fallen and the indigent. 
His extortion is not like the gener- 
ous rapacity of the princely eagle, 
which snatches away the living, strug- 
gling prey; he isa vulture, who feeds 
upon the prostrate, the dying, and the 
dead. Ashis cruelty is more shock- 
ing than his corruption; so his hy- 
pocrisy has something more frightful 
than his cruelty. For whilst his ra- 
pacious and bloody hand now signs 
proscriptions, and now sweeps away 
the food of the widow and the 
orphan, his eyes overflow with 
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tears, and he converts the balm that 
bleeds from wounded humanity, in- 
‘ to a rancorous and deadly poison to 
the race of man.” 

In some of the papers on the de- 
fence, Hastings had expressed his 
astonishment that he should stand 
as a culprit before the country, 
when, if justice were done, he 
should have been receiving its re- 
wards for sustaining the British Go- 
vernment in the wild, ruthless, and 
refractory state of India. This plea 
was met with indignant sarcasm on 
the part of hisgreataccuser. “Here,” 
said he, “ Mr Hastings changes his 
ground. The first era of his cor- 
ruption was a bold, plain, ferocious, 
downright use of power. In the 
second, he is grown a little more 
guarded, the effect of subtlety. He 
appears no longer as a defendant; 
he holds himself up with a firm, dig- 
nified, and erect countenance, and 
says, I am not a delinquent, I am 
not here any longer as a receiver of 
bribes. No! Iam a great inventive 


genius, who have gone out of all the 
ordinary roads of finance, have made 
great discoveries in the unknown 
regions of the science, and have for 


the first time established the corrup- 
tion of the supreme magistrate as a 
principle of resource for Govern- 
ment.” 

Burke was a moralist and meta- 
physician by nature. His impres- 
siveness was strongly connected with 
the weight of those maxims which 
he had formed from a long and pro- 
found study of the heart of man. 
And it is the force and abundance 
of those fine reflections which give 
an immortal value to his works on 
topics of the most temporary nature. 
He had heavily charged Hastings 
with corruption in peculiar instan- 
ces. He now extended it to all. 
“ But once convict a man of bribery 
in any instance, and you are fur- 
nished with a rule of irresistible 
presumption that every other irre- 
gular act, by which unlawful gain 
may arise, is done upon the same 
corrupt motive.” * * * “ His 
conduct upon those occasions may 
be thought irrational. But, thank 
God, guilt was never a rational 
thing ; it distorts all the faculties of 
the mind, it perverts them, it leaves 
a man no longer in the free use of 
his reason, it puts him into confusion. 
He has recourse to such miserable 
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and absurd expedients for covering 
his guilt, as all those who are used 
to sit in the seat of judgment know 
have been the cause of the detec- 
tion of half the villainies of the 
world. God forbid, that guilt should 
ever leave a man the undisturbed 
use of his faculties. For as guilt 
never rose from a true use of our 
rational faculties, so it is very fre- 
quently subversive of them. God 
forbid, that prudence, the supreme 
director of all the virtues, should 
ever be employed in the service of 
any of the vices. No, it is never 
found where justice does not ac- 
company it; and if it is ever at- 
tempted to bring it into the service 
of the vices, it immediately subverts 
their cause. It tends to their dis- 
covery, and, I hope and trust, finally 
to their utter destruction.” 

A large portion of those succes-* 
sive addresses was occupied with 
Indian details. The labour of col- 
lecting them must have been im- 
mense ; the acuteness by which their 
strength and weakness were detect- 
ed, under all the difficulties of fo- 
reign habits of concealment, aided 
by European dexterity of complica- 
tion, exhibited in the most striking 
degree the logical force of Burke’s 
mind; and the lustre which his feel- 
ings, strong passion, and vivid and 
vehement language, threw over the 
length and dryness of the subject, 
rendered the whole confessedly the 
greatest display of mental power in 
the annals of the Legislature. She- 
ridan’s famous speech on the Begum 
charge excited a more sudden cap- 
tivation. He was the enchanter of 
the audience. Unencumbered by 
details, his imagination was at liberty 
to fly from one prominent point to 
another, choosing the spot on which, 
like Milton’s Angel, it might scatter 
fragrance and shoot splendour from 
itsplumes. Burke’s was the sterner 
labour of forcing his way through 
the intricate, hewing down the rug- 
ged, and taming the refractory. His 
path, however varied by height and 
depth, was confined by the nature 
of his duty to the ground; perpetu- 
ally in the act to soar—and no ima- 
gination ever spread a broader or 
more brilliant ee Phage is perpe- 
tually brought back to the level of 
the soil, bound down to the consi- 
deration of the common things of 
common life, and for the noblest 
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purposes, of establishing the cause 
of justice and virtue, forced to cling 
to the track, and wind his way 
through the obliquities of vulgar 
chicane and obscure villainy. His 
emblem might be found less in the 
enchanter, touching at will the dark 
and rude into brightness and beauty, 
than in the ancient Hero, one of the 
old earth-tamers, pursuing his career 
of ridding earth of robbers and mon- 
sters, until the time when his task 
was accomplished, and he was to be 
called to those banquets where Hebe 
administered. The impeachment of 
Hastingsfailed. The evidence against 
him was insufficient to justify the 

unishment of a man of unquestion- 
able fidelity to his employers, of per- 
sonal honour, and of official talent. 
The Peers, wearied by the length of 
the procedure, in itself amounting 
to a formidable penalty, acquitted 
Hastings as impatiently as they had 
entered into judgmentonhim. But 
his great accuser came forth free, 
from the keenest investigation of his 
motives. His indignation had been 
roused by a sense of Indian suffer- 
ing, against its perpetrators. He 
disdained to take into account the 
difficulties of the time, the habits of 
the Indian government, or the natural 
growth of arbitrary measures in the 
hands of even the purest adminis- 
trators, eight thousand miles from 
home, surrounded by intrigue, 
threatened with hourly ruin, and all 
but forced into violence through the 
mere dread of universal extinction. 


But those were the reasons of polity. 


Burke stood upon principle. The 
Legislature bowed to the difficul- 
ties of circumstances, and acquitted 
Hastings of acts in India which would 
have been incapable of pardon in 
England. Burke would not stoop to 
comprehend this, as he called it, 
geographical morality; he denied 
that justice could be altered like the 
human complexion, and that the 
same features of eternal law should 
be black within the tropics, and white 
as they advanced towards the pole. 
He could not comprehend that the 
moral feeling should change more 
than the senses, and demanded why 
the eye of the mind should not see 
as straight in Bengal as it saw in 
England, or why it should discover 
policy in bad faith, directness in ar- 
tifice, honour in circumyention, and 
good government in the legislation 
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of the sword, though the sun burned 
in the zenith, or the land was swept 
alternately by the Tartar and the 
tornado. 

The heart was right, but the phi- 
losophy was wrong. For gratui- 
tous tyranny there can be no de- 
fence, as for gratuitous artifice there 
can be no palliation. But there may 
be times when a stronger necessity 
than man was ever commanded to 
oppose, throws all the old rules of 
morals into confusion. The man 
with a dagger at his throat kills his 
adversary, and none call it murder. 
The man perishing of famine, seizes 
the first food within his reach, and 
none call it robbery. No law of 
earth has condemnation for either, 
and Jaw is the voice of Providence, 
uttered by the lips of man. The 
paroxysm of self-preservation con- 
verts injustice into a right, and vio- 
lence into a protective principle. 
Burke himself, at a maturer period, 
could acknowledge that “ the statues 
of mercy and justice might be veiled 
in the war of the vices.” The only 
barrier that society can erect against 
this general invasion of its peace, is 
that the necessity should be fully 
shewn; that it should allow no fac- 
titious suffering to be substituted for 
the true agony; that it should not 
yield to dexterous imposture the 
submission due only to the melan- 
choly rights of madness and mi- 
sery. 

The brief peroration of the speech 
was majestic. “In the name of the 
Commons of England, I charge all 
this guilt upon Warren Hastings, in 
this last moment of my application 
to you. 

“ My Lords, what is it that we 
want here to a great act of national 
justice? Do we want a cause, my 
Lords? You have the cause of op- 
pressed princes, of undone women 
of the first rank, of desolated pro- 
vinces, of wasted kingdoms ! 

“Do you want a criminal, my 
Lords? When was so much ini- 
quity ever laid to the charge of any 
one? No, my Lords, you must not 
look to punish any other such delin- 
quent from India. Warren Has- 
tings has not left substance enough in 
India to nourish such another delin- 
quent. 

“My Lords, is it a prosecutor 
that you want? You have before 
you the Commons of Great Britain 
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as prosecutors; and I believe, my 
Lords, that the sun, in his beneficent 
progress round the world, does not 
behold a more glorious sight than 
that of men, separated from a re- 
mote people by the material bounds 
and barriers of nature, thus united 
by the bond of a social and moral 
community, the Commons of Eng- 
land, resenting, as their own, the in- 
dignities and cruelties offered to the 
people of India.” 

From thus laying out the branches 
of his principal appeal, he took oc- 
casion to pay a magnificent series of 
compliments to the King, the Royal 
Family, and the Peerage. “ Do we 
want a tribunal? My Lords, no ex- 
ample of antiquity, nothing in the 
modern world, nothing in the range 
of human imagination, can supply 
us with a tribunal like this. Here 
we see virtually in the mind’s eye 
that sacred majesty of the crown 
under whose authority you sit, and 
whose power you exercise. We see 
in this invisible authority, what we 
all feel in reality and life, the bene- 
ficent powers aud protecting justice 
of his Majesty. We have here the 
Heir Apparent to the Crown, such 
as the fond wishes of the people 
of England wish an Heir Apparent of 
the Crown to be. We have here 
all the branches of the Royal Fami- 
ly in a situation between majesty 
and subjection, between the sove- 
reign and the subject, offering a 
pledge in that situation for the sup- 
port of the rights of the Crown, and 
the liberties of the people, both 
whose extremities they touch. My 
Lords, we have a great hereditary 
Peerage here. Those who have 
their own honour, the honour of 
their ancestors, and of their poste- 
rity to guard, and who will justify, 
as they have always justified, that 
provision in the constitution by 
which justice is made a hereditary 
office. My Lords, we have here a 
new Nobility, who have risen, exalt- 
ed by various merits, by great mili- 
tary services, which have extended 
the fame of this country from the 
rising to the setting sun. We have 
those, who, by various civil merits 
and talents, have been exalted to a 
situation which they well deserve, 
and in which they will justify the 
favour of their Sovereign. 

“ My Lords, you have here also 
the lights of our religion, you have 


the Bishops of England, you have 
that true image of the primitive 
church in its ancient form, in its 
ancient ordinances, purified from 
the superstitions and the vices which 
a long succession of ages will bring 
upon the best institutions. You 
have the representatives of that re- 
ligion which says that their God is 
Love, that the very vital spirit of 
their institutionis Charity, * * * 
Those are the considerations which 
animate them, and will animate them, 
against al] oppression ; knowing that 
he who is called first among them, 
and first among us all, both of the 
flock that is fed and of those who 
feed, made Himself the ‘ Servant 
of all.’ 

“* My Lords, those are the securi- 
ties which we have in all the consti- 
tuent parts of the body of the House. 
We know them we reckon upon, 
we rest upon them, and commit 
safely the interests of India and hu- 
manity into your hands. Therefore, 
it is with confidence, that ordered by 
the Commons, 

“ | impeach Warren Hastings, 
Esquire, of high crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

“] impeach him in the name of 
the Commons of Great Britain, in 
Parliament assembled, whose Par- 
liamentary trust he has betrayed. 

“| impeach him in the name of 
all the Commons of Great Britain, 
whose national character he has dis- 
honoured. 

“JT impeach him in the name of 
the people of India, whose laws, 
rights, and liberties he hassubverted, 
whose properties he has destroyed, 
whose country he has laid waste and 
desolate. 

“ | impeach him in the name, and 
by virtue of those eternal laws of 
justice which he has violated. 

“]T impeach him in the name of 
human nature itself, which he has 
cruelly outraged, injured and op- 
pressed, in both sexes, in every age, 
rank, situation, and condition.” 

Those speeches, which had occu- 
pied six days, and ended on Febru- 
ary 19th, 1788, were followed by the 
opening of the first article of the 
Impeachment by Fox, on the 22d, 
supported by the present Earl Grey. 
The evidence was then adduced, and 
the whole was summed up by Mr 
Anstruther on 11th of April. The 
evidence on the second charge was 
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next summed up by Sheridan ia his 
famous speech, on the 3d of June. 
The King’s illness then intervened ; 
nearly a year elapsed, and it was 
not till April, 1789, that Burke was 
enabled to address the Peers once 
more. He then opened the sixth 
charge, that of bribery and corrup- 
tion. The delay of the trial had been 
used by the friends of Hastings as a 
plea against the severity of having 
any trial at all. Burke strongly re- 
plied to this plea in the first instance. 
“We know,” said he, “ that, by a 
mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, injury is quick and rapid, 
and justice slow. And we may say, 
that those who have not patience 
and vigour of mind to attend the 
tardy pace of justice, counteract the 
order of Providence, and are resol- 
ved not to be just at all. We, there- 
fore, instead of bending the order of 
nature to the laxity of our charac- 
ters and tempers, must rather con- 
form ourselves, by a manly fortitude 
and virtuous perseverance, to con- 
tinue within those forms, and to 
wrestle with injustice, until we have 
shewn, that those virtues which 
wickedness sometimes debauches 
into its cause, such as vigour, energy, 
activity, fortitude of spirit, are call- 
ed back and brought to their true 
and natural service ; and that in the 

ursuit of wickedness, in following 
it through all the winding recesses 
and mazes of its artifices, we shall 
shew as much vigour, as much con- 
stancy, as much diligence, energy, 
and perseverance, as others can do 
in endeavouring to elude the laws, 
and triumph over the justice of the 
country.” 

In examining some details of the 
cruelty to which the Indian tax-ga- 
therers urged their office, he thus 
gave the philosophy of outrage :— 
“It is the nature of tyranny and ra- 

acity never to learn moderation 
rom the ill success of first oppres- 
sions. On the contrary, all oppres- 
sors, all men, thinking highly of the 
methods dictated by their nature, 
attribute the frustration of their de- 
signs to the want of sufficient rigour. 
Then they redouble the efforts of 
their impotent cruelty, which pro- 
ducing, as they must ever produce, 
new disappointments, they grow ir- 
ritated against the objects of their 
rapacity ; and their rage, fury, and 
malice, implacable because unpro- 
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voked, recruiting and reinforcing 
their avarice, their vices are no 
longer human. From cruel men 
they are transformed into savage 
beasts, with no other vestige of rea- 
son left, but what serves to furnish 
the inventions and refinements of 
ferocious subtlety for purposes of 
which beasts are incapable.” 

In alluding to a large sum of mo- 
ney, of which no account was given, 
he burst out into strong reclama- 
tion. “ Charity is the only virtue 
that I ever heard of, that derives 
from its retirement any part of its 
lustre ; the others require to be 
spread abroad in the face of day. 
Such candles should not be hid un- 
der a bushel. Like the illuminations 
which men light up when they mean 
to express great joy and magnifi- 
cence for a great event, their very 
splendour is a part of their excel- 
lence. We, upon our feasts, light 
up our whole city. We, in our 
feasts, invite all the world to par- 
take them. Mr Hastings feasts in 
the dark ; he feasts alone. He feasts 
like a wild beast. He growls in his 
corner over the dying and the dead, 
like the tigers of that country, which 
drag their prey into the jungles. 
Nobody knows of it, till he is 
brought into judgment for the flesh 
which he has destroyed. This is the 
entertainment of Tantalus; an en- 
tertainment from which the sun 
hides his light.” 

The trial lingered through various 
postponements, until the world grew 
wearied of charges which seemed 
endless, and the accused became an 
object less of personal vindication 
than of popular sympathy. [lis 
friends now exerted themselves 
with growing activity. The dignity 
of the great tribunal before which 
Hastings was arraigned, had at first 
appalled them ; but they became ac- 
customed to the sight, the terror 
passed away, their vigour was now 
strong, and all the instruments of 
dexterous intrigue, contemptuous re- 
crimination, legal subtlety, and, it 
must not be denied, solid reasoning, 
were set in motion. Parliamentary 
influences, too, had begun to ope- 
rate. Fox and India were names of 
unfortunate connexion. The genius 
and the measures of Pitt had cast 
the politics of Opposition and its 
once popular leader into the shade, 
and the fall of the party drew down 
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with it the labours of Burke in a 
cause which he had sincerely adopt- 
ed as the cause of humanity, and 
sustained by what he as sincerely 
believed to be the spirit of justice. 
The trial was now compelled by the 
force of circumstances to a close, 
and the first sentence of Burke’s 
first speech in 1794 was a contemp- 
tuous acknowledgment that the cause 
had been dashed to pieces on the 
rules of the House. This speech, 
which abounded in brilliant pass- 
ages, the only indulgence which 
we can now derive from the whole 
transaction, was, in fact, a defence 
of the Managers. It treated severally 
of the chief points of public blame. 
They had been charged with using 
severe language to Hastings. This 
Burke vindicated on the ground of 
the necessity of speaking the truth. 
“ When ignorance and corruption,” 
said he, “ have usurped the profes- 
sor’s chair, and placed themselves 
in the seats of science and virtue, it 
is high time for us to speak out. 
We know that the doctrines of folly 
are of great use to the professors of 
vice. We know that it is one of the 


signs of a corrupt and degenerate 
age, and one of the means of ensu- 
ring its further corruption and de- 
generacy, to give lenient epithets to 


corruptions and crimes. The world 
must think that persons who use 
such terms palter with their sacred 
trust, and are tender to crimes, be- 
cause they look forward to the pos- 
session of the same power which 
they now prosecute, and purpose to 
abuse it in the manner in which it 
has been abused.” 

*The Managers had been charged 
with a spirit of vindictiveness. This 
is finely retorted. ‘ Lord Bacon has 
well said, that revenge is a kind of 
wild justice! It is so, and without 
this wild, austere stock, there would 
be no justice in the world. But 
when, by the skilful hand of mo- 
rality and wise jurisprudence, a fo- 
reign scion, but of the very same 
species, is grafted upon it, its harsh 
quality becomes changed, it submits 
to culture, and, laying aside its sa- 
vage nature, it bears fruits and flow- 
ers, sweet to the world, and not un- 
grateful even to that Heaven to 
which it elevates its exalted head. 
The fruit of this wild stock is re- 
venge, regulated, but not extinguish- 
ed—revenge transferred from the 
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sufferer to the communion and sym- 
pathy of mankind. This is the re- 
venge by which we are actuated, 
and which we should be sorry if the 
false, idle, girlish, novel. like morali- 
ty of the world should extinguish in 
the breast of those who have a great 
public duty to perform. This sym- 
pathetic revenge, which is condemn- 
ed by clamorous imbecility, is so 
far from being a vice, that it is 
among the greatest of all virtues; 
a virtue which the uncorrupted 
judgment of mankind has in all 
ages raised to the rank of heroism. 
To give up all the repose and plea- 
sures of life, to pass sleepless nights 
and laborious days, and, what is ten 
times more irksome to an ingenuous 
mind, to offer one’s-self to calumny, 
and all its herd of hissing tongues 
and poisoned fangs, in order to free 
the world from fraudulent prevari- 
cators, from cruel oppressors, from 
robbers and tyrants, has, I say, the 
test of heroic virtue, and well de- 
serves the distinction. The Com- 
mons, despairing to attain the heights 
of this virtue, never lose sight of it 
fora moment. For seventeen years 
they have, almost without intermis- 
sion, pursued by every sort of en- 
quiry, by legislative and by judicial 
remedy, the cure of this Indian ma- 
lady, worse ten thousand times than 
the leprosy which our forefathers 
brought from the East. Could they 
have done this if they had not been 
actuated by strong, vehement, per- 
ennial passion, which, burning like 
the vestal fire, chaste and eternal, 
never suffers generous sympathy to 
grow cold in maintaining the rights 
of the injured, or denouncing the 
crimes of the oppressor ?” 

The third, and, practically, the prin- 
cipal imputation, was the tardiness of 
the proceedings To thisan equally 
brief, but equally sufficient answer 
is given. “I now proceed, my Lords, 
to the next recriminatory charge, 
which is Delay. I confess I am not 
astonished at the charge. From the 
first records of human impatience 
down to the present time, it has been 
complained that the march of vio- 
lence and oppression is rapid, but 
that the progress of remedial and 
vindictive justice has almost favour- 
ed the appearance of being languid 
and sluggish. Something of this is 
owing to the very nature and con- 
stitution of human affairs, Because 
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justice is a circumspect, scruti- 
nizing, balancing principle, full of 
doubt even of itself, and fearful of 
doing wrong even to the greatest 
wrong-doers ; in the nature of things 
its movement must be slow, in com- 
parison with the headlong rapidity 
with which avarice, ambition, and 
revenge, pounce down upon the de- 
voted prey of those violent and de- 
structive passions. My Lords, the 
disproportion between crime and jus- 
tice, when seen in the particular acts 
of either, would be so much to the 
advaatage of crimes and criminals, 
that we should find it difficult to de- 
fend Laws and Tribunals, if we did 
not look, not to the immediate, not 
to the retrospective, but to the provi- 
dent operation of justice. Its chief 
operation is in its future example. 
And this turns the balance, upon the 
total effect, in favour of avenging jus- 
tice, and reconciles a pious and 
humble mind to this great, myste- 
rious dispensation of the world.” 
Burke’s remarks on the habits and 
history of India, had been angrily 
discussed by Hastings’s counsel. 
They had charged him with attempt- 
ing to perplex the cause by carry- 
ing the public mind into the mystic 
absurdities of Indian ceremonial, by 
images of Ancient Mythology, and 
by romances on the triumphs of Ta- 
merlane and Gengis Khan. Those 
charges peculiarly roused the indig- 
nation of the great accuser, and the 
whole of the speeches scarcely con- 
tain a finer burst of oratorical rage 
than his answer :—“ They will shew 
ou, they say, that Gengis Khan, 
houli Khan, and Tamerlane, de- 
stroyed ten thousand times more 
people in battle than this man did. 
Good Heavens! have they run mad ? 
Have they lost their senses in their 
guilt? Did they ever expect that 
Wwe meant to compare this man to 
Gengis Khan, Kouli Khan, or Tamer- 
lane? To compare a Clerk at a 
bureau; to compare a fraudulent 
bullock contractor—(for we could 
shew that his first elementary mal- 
versations were in carrying on frau- 
dulent bullock contracts, which con- 
tracts were taken from him with 
shame and disgrace; and restored 
with greater shame and disgrace )— 
to compare him with the con- 
querors of the world! We never 
said he was a tiger and a lion; no, 
we said he was a weasel and a rat, 
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What we said was, that he has deso- 
lated countries by the same means 
that plagues of his description have 
produced similar desolations. We 
said, that he, a fraudulent bullock 
contractor, exalted to great and un- 
merited powers, can do more mis- 
chief than all the lions and tigers in 
the world. We know that a swarm 
of locusts, however individually 
despicable, can render a country 
more desolate than Gengis Khan or 
Tamerlane. When God Almighty 
chose to humble the pride and pre- 
sumption of Pharaoh, and bring him 
to shame, he did not effect his pur- 
ose with tigers and lions. He sent 
ice, mice, frogs, and every thing 
loathsome and contemptible, to pol- 
lute and destroy the country. Think 
of this, my Lords, and of your listen- 
ing here to their long account of 
Tamerlane’s camp of two hundred 
thousand people, and of his building 
a pyramid at Bagdad with the heads 
of ninety- thousand of his prisoners.” 
In selecting those powerful passa- 
ges, we must feel that we offer a 
valuable service to the Student of 
Eloquence, that most important ac- 
quisition for the most important 
successes of the highest intellectual 
struggle in a free country. The vo- 
luminous nature of Burke’s speeches 
makes their study too laborious for 
the general indolence of the time. 
Their vast quantity of extraneous 
matter makes selection a task which 
will not be generally undertaken. 
The circumstances of Burke’s day, 
the occasions on which those great 
orations were delivered, the facts on 
which they were founded, and the 
purposes which they were designed 
to accomplish, all require to be de- 
tailed before their fitness, their force, 
or even their beauty, can be fully 
perceived, But, as long as Elo- 
quence is an instrument of honour 
in the land, so long will the elo- 
quence of Burke stand, perhaps in 
the very first rank of fame, and form, 
perhaps, the very first school of all 
that is manly iv principle, magnifi- 
cent in imagination, and rich, classi- 
cal, and impressive in language ? 
The Impeachment was now vir- 
tually atanend. The King’s illness 
in 1789, had suddenly checked the 
roceedings. The dissolution of Par- 
Somers in 1790 threatened to extin- 
The Law 


guish them altogether. 
Authorities declared that the Im- 
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peachment had necessarily died with 
the dead Parliament. Long discus- 
sions took place, but at length the 
question was carried for the renewal 
of the proceedings: a result which 
may, not improbably, be attributed 
to the Ministers’ discovery, that the 
employment of Opposition in West- 
minster Hall, was a safe diversion 
of their hostility in St Stephen’s. 
It is certain, that the trial had prac- 
tical effects, strongly injurious to 
the Parliamentary successes of the 
Whigs. Their hours were wasted 
in harangues before the half- 
empty benches of the Peerage; 
their activity was thrown away in 
ransacking piles of Indian records, 
their spirits hourly flagged under the 
growing despair of success, and they 
felt that their popularity was follow- 
ing the failure of their spirits. No 
powers of man could for ever keep 
up a public interest in the concerns 
of a country with half the world be- 
tween, and the Orator, who had 
poured out his eloquence to a thin 
and wearied auditory at noon, in- 
curred the formidable risk of speak- 
ing to deserted benches at night. 
Fox, Sheridan, and the more world- 
ly and exhaustible portions of the 
party, had rapidly relaxed their at- 
tendance, and nothing but the en- 
thusiastic vigour of Burke, nerved 
by that sense of right which made 
him the foremost champion of all 
that was generous, high-minded, 
and pure, in the concerns of man, 
could have persevered. Still he 
pores and bore the whole ex- 
1austion of the labour, the whole 
weight of the responsibility, the 
whole virulence of the crowd of 
angry interests which fought in the 
cause of Hastings. In June, 1794, 
the trial had been all but formally 
concluded, by the general summing 
» of the charges by the successive 
Managers, Burke’s reply, of nine 
days’ length, closing the whole. On 
the 23d of April, 1796, Hastings was 
acquitted, by a large majority of the 
Peers; the Chancellor, however, vo- 
ting against him, To complete this 
long proceeding in general har- 
mony, Ministers paid it a parting 
compliment. Pitt moved thanks 
to the Managers; the motion was 
seconded by Dundas, and, of course, 
carried. 

The chief destruction to the effec- 
tiveness of the trial was the exces- 
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sive official tardiness of its steps, 
Hastings had, in fact, undergone two 
trials, one before the Commons in 
addition to thatin Westminster Hall. 
But no part of the delay was attri- 
butable to Burke. Hastings had 
returned to England in 1785, on 
the 16th of June. On the 20th of 
the same month, Burke gave notice 
of an enquiry into his acts, for the 
next Session. In June, 1786 he 
opened the first charge. In 1787 
Sheridan opened, in January, with 
the famous speech on the Begum 
charge. The Committee of Im- 

eachment was then appointed, On 
the 9th of May the Articles were de- 
bated, and Pitt gave his vote, in the 
most direct manner, for the Im- 
eachment, No time was now lost, 
for on the very next day Burke ac- 
cused Hastings at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in the name of the 
Commons of England. The trial 
commenced in Westminster Hall, on 
the 13th of February, 1788. The 
proceeding had all the solemnity that 
could be given to it by the forms of 
official stateliness. Burke, at the 
head of the Managers, all in full 
Court costume, led the way, fol- 
lowed by the Members of the House 
of Commons, a train of Masters in 
Chancery and other Officials, the 
Judges, the Peers, and the Royal 
Family. 

The whole process thus occupied 
ten years, from 1785 to 1795, Yet 
so much of it was consumed in de- 
lays, entirely official, in Parliamen- 
tary prorogations, and jegal ceremo- 
nial, that if the Court had sat but 
ten hours a day, as is customary in 
the tribunals of law, the trial would 
have been finished in two months! 
Justice probably triumphed, But 
Burke bore all his laurels untar- 
nished from the field. The nation 
was full of astonishment at the vast 
and unremitting power of his ap- 
peals, of which, perhaps, the most 
striking evidence was given in the 
language of Hastings himself. “ For 
the first half hour,” said he, “I looked 
up to the Orator in a reverie of 
wonder, and, during that time, I 
felt myself the most culpable man 
onearth. But,” said he, “ I recur- 
red to my own bosom, and there 
found a consciousness that coun- 
selled me under all I heard and all 
I suffered.” 
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** It was a winter evening, and fast came down the snow, 
And keenly o’er the wide heath the bitter blast did blow.’’ 


THERE was snow enough to mottle 
the tempestuous darkness, but it 
melted into rain ere it had broken the 
black monotony of the ground. On 
all the dreary upland of Dirrimahon 
Moor there was neither human habi- 
tation, house, nor tree. One gaunt 
pillar stone, a solitary monument of 
unknown times, was all that rose 
upon the bare expanse to break the 
rush of the blast, and the sweeping 
current did surge against and pour 
over it like the waters of a headlong 
river. The only shelter obtainable 
within sight was that afforded by its 
base, and some seemingly belated 
traveller, or houseless outcast, had 
taken its protection ; for there sat at 
its foot a figure wrapped and gather- 
ed up in the folds of a long mantle, 
but so motionless that, save for an oc- 
casional movement of the head-to cast 
a glance past its shielding side into 
the stormy weather beyond,she,—for, 
alas! it was a female form,—might 
have been supposed either numbed 
into insensibility by the cold, or fast 
asleep. The storm continued; she 
kept her comfortless position, her 
head sunk upon her bosom, and the 
dark mantle drawn so close around 


her, that her figure was soon scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the dark 


round where she sat. A most for- 
orn half hour had passed, and no 
other human being had appeared 
upon the scene. The watcher had 
supk her head lower and lower, and 
had drawn herself closer and closer 
to the rugged shelter, for the gale 
had now swelled into a.storm, that 
raved over the bleak desert till yel- 
low tufts of the last year’s grass, 
and bushy wisps of straw and hea- 
ther, rolled before it in a whirling 
drift, that emulated the driving tu- 
mult of the sky. At length, upon the 
faintly marked pathway that crossed 
the moor within astone’s throw of the 
pillar, there emerged from the dark- 
ness a single horseman—his cloak, 
and the mane of the strong animal 
he rode, Streaming straight out into 
the blast, and his back and shoulders 
crusted white with snow, He drew 


up from the galiop at which he had 
approached, and, as he slowly rode 
past the spot described, cast round 
an anxious but disappointed glance, 
then turning from the horse track, 
directed his course over the open 
moor, and twice made the whole cir- 
cuit of the pillar before he at last 
rode up to it and dismounted. It 
was only as he leaped to the ground 
that he at length observed the pre- 
sence ef the other. 

“ Ha, my true girl!” he exclaimed 
in a voice of joyful surprise, as he 
cast his reins over the top of the 
grey stone, “I feared this wild wea- 
ther had marred our meeting—it 
has been a cold trysting-place for 
you, Nora, and I have kept you wait- 
ing, but I could not come sooner, 
and when I did come, I could not 
see you for this blinding sleet.—Have 
you brought the child?” There 
was no answer; he stooped and drew 
the cloak from her face, “ Ho, Nora, 
awaken ! how can you sleep on such 
a night asthis? ’Tis I, Nora—rouse 
yourself.” 

“Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble 
voice, as the benumbed being awoke 
from her stupor—‘ oh Richard, are 
you come at last? I thought 1 was 
doomed to die at the foot of this 
cold stone. God and my own chilled 
heart only know what I have this 
night suffered for your sake.” 

Her words, half inarticulate from 
weakness, were almost inaudible 
from the violence of the wind, but 
their faintness made her wretched 
plight sufficiently understood. 

“Get up, Nora dear,” said her 
companion, bending over her, and 
extending his cloak between her and 
the blast, while he urged her to rise, 
—* You will perish, Nora, if you sit 
longer here,” he said. “ I have a pil- 
lion for you behind my saddle; we 
can be in Banagher before an hour.” 

“In Banagher !” she exclaimed ; 
“ and shall we not first go to Inisbeg 
chapel ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied hastily ; “cer- 
tainly we shall—I had forgotten.” 

“ Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking 
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his hand, “ you would not, vou sure- 
ly would not deceive me?” 

“Do I live? do I breathe?” he 
exclaimed ; but the tone of indignant 
affection in which he spoke was too 
extravagant tobe real :—* but, Nora,” 
he added quickly in a low and eager 
whisper, “have you brought the 
child?” 

“ Alas! poor infant,” she replied, 
“he is herein my arms. I would to 
God I were free of the sin of bring- 
ing him out this bitter night !—Baby, 
baby,” she passionately added, ad- 
dressing her covered and apparently 
sleeping burthen, “I have stolen you 
to-night from your lawful mother, 
but it was to gain a lawful father for 
my own, Oh, Richard, shall we not 
be kind to him when we are the 
happy couple that you promise this 
night’s theft shall make us ?” 

“ We will, we will, Nora; but 
waste no more time, rise and let us 
go.” He aided her to rise slowly 
and painfully, and placing his arm 
round her waist,supported her, while 
she began to lap the infant closer in 
its mufflings. Suddenly she started, 
and drew in her breath with the 
quick sob of terrified alarm. “ What 


is the matter?” cried her support- 
er. 

“ Oh, nothing—I hope, I trust in 
God, nothing,” she replied, sighing 
convulsively, and trembling, as with 


a shaking and hurried hand she un- 
did the wrappers in which the infant 
lay; but when she had bared its 
neck, and once pressed her cheek to 
its face, and her hand to its little 
feet, she fell from his arms to the 
round, with one long cry, and 
ainted. 

“‘ What is the meaning of all this ?” 
cried the man, in a voice of rough 
impatience and vexation, as he stoop- 
ed down and raised her on his knee. 
Her head sank back upon his arm, 
and the child rolled from her relaxed 
embrace. He grasped it roughly as 
it fell, bent down, and gazed upon 
its still features, and laughed horri- 
bly.—* Ah ha!” he muttered, “here 
is a speedy consumisation. No more 
need for plotting and planning now ; 
—no more need for coaxing and 
quieting the scrupulous fool after 
this. Ha, ha, Sir Richard Morton, 
I wish you joy!” e 

But consciousness was néWw re- 
turning to the wretched girl; she 
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heaved a deep sigh, and raised her 
hands to her forehead—* Nurse, 
bring me the baby—oh! gracious 
God, what is this!—Richard, Rich- 
ard, where am I ?—is this the Bre- 
hon’s pillar ?—and the infant—is he 
—oh! is he so numbed ¢” 

“ Numbed!” repeated Morton, in 
a voice of ill-subdued triumph, “ he 
is numbed to death, I think.” 

“ No, no, no,” she exclaimed, fran- 
tically tearing away the kerchief 
from her bosom, and snatching the 
motionless body from the ground, 
where it had fallen like a clod out of 
the hands of the exulting villain, to 
press it ineffectually against her 
chilled and terrified heart. “ Oh! no, 
no, he is not dead—he is not dead,” 
she cried, “or Lam the mostaccursed 
of women ;” and starting to her feet, 
she rushed wildly into the storm. 
The storm caught her like a wither- 
ed leaf in autumn, and upon the 
wings of the wind, and in the frenzy 
of despair, she flitted before her 
astonished pursuer, for Morton had 
followed on the instant ; yet although 
he ran swiftly, impelled by anger 
and apprehension, he had left both 
horse and pillar far out of sight, be- 
fore he overtook, and at length ar- 
rested her. “ Touch me not, Rich- 
ard!” she exclaimed, “ touch me not, 
for I ama wretch that would pollute 
the hangman. Oh, God! send the 
storm to sweep me to the river, or 
the snow to bury me where I stand, 
for I have taken the life of that inno- 
cent babe, and am not fit to live!” 

Amid her passionate lamentations, 
the voice of Morton was hardly 
heard ; but when her tears and sobs 
at length choked their utterance, he 
said to her, as she sank exhausted in 
his arms, “ Cease your useless com- 
plaints, and hear me. Whatis done 
cannot be undone; but listen to me, 
and, evén“as it is, I will shew you 
how to maké it better for us both— 
Do you heat what I say to you, Nora 
Boyle?” 

“ Richard, Richard, do you know 
what I have done?” she sobbed in 
reply. 

“Tl tell you what,” cried he stern 
ly, “ you have done me better ser- 
vice than you ever did before—you 
have done the very thing I wanted.” 

“My brain is bewildered and 
burning,” she said, “and I hardly 
comprehend what you would tell 
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me. Service, did you say? Alas! 
I can do you no service, Richard. 
1 would to God I were dead!” 

“I did not ask you to do more 
service,” cried he,—* I told you, you 
had done enough already. The steal- 
ing of their heir, I tell you, was of 
no use without this; and this would 
have been done sooner or later.— 
Why, what asimpleton you were, to 
think that I would succeed to these 
estates, till a jury had been shewn 
that the next heir was dead! I was 
jesting with you when I said that I 
would rear him in France.” 

Consciousness of something dread- 
fully sinful in her companion seemed 
to have been gradually forcing itself 
upon the reluctant mind of the miser- 
able girl; she had shrunk partially 
from his embrace at the first faint 
suspicion, but now she sprung from 
his side with the energy of entire 
horror. 

“ Jesting! jesting!” sh» exclaim- 
ed; “and your prom'se that you 
would marry me—oh! blessed Vir- 
gin! was that jesting also ?” 

“ Perverse and provoking fool,” 
he cried furiously, and grasped her 
by the arm, “ dare you reproach me 
with a falsehood when the guilt of 
murder is on your own soul? What 
would youdo? Would you rush in- 
to Lady Morton’s chamber with her 
dead child in your arms, and tell her 
that you come to be hanged? Would 
you go mad, and rave to the tempest 
here, till you sink upon the common, 
and become like what you carry ?” 

“Oh! that I were;—oh! would to 
God that I were!” she exclaimed, 
with a fresh burst of passionate 
weeping. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “ be calm; 
be calm, I entreat you now, and listen 
to me.” 

He set his back doggedly against 
the blast, and again drew her to his 
side, where, under the shelter of his 
cloak, he said, in a strong whisper— 

* You can save us both if you will, 
Nora. Go down to Mount Morton; 
I will see you safe to the door. Steal 
in as you came out. Dry the wet 
from the child’s hair, and the marks 
of the soil from his night-dress, and 
lay him as you found him, in his 
cradle. The draught you gave the 
nurse secures you from interruption. 
Then, go to your own bed; but you 
must hang your wet clothes to dry, 
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and throw your shoes into the river 
out of your window. They will all 
say in the morning that the child died 
a natural death overnight. Come”— 
for all at once, as he was speaking, 
she had clasped her hands closer over 
her breast, where the infant still lay, 
and with a deep and fluttering inspi- 
ration had made a motion of assent, 
in the direction of the house,— 
“ Come, there is a good girl. Did 
I not say well, Nora? Why, you are 
a woman of spirit after all. I was 
wrong to quarrel with you. This 
was no fault of yours. You could 
not tell how cold it would be; never 
blame yourself then. By my honour 
I will marry you yet, if you only do 
this thing well;—but why do you not 
speak, Nora?” 

“ Make haste, make haste,” in a 
voice of forced and tremulous calm- 
ness, was all the reply she made. 

“ Yes, let us hurry on,” he answer- 
ed; “ the sooner it is done the bet- 
ter. But, I cannot take you with me 
to-night, Nora; you are aware of 
that. You must stay to avoid sus- 
picion. And, mark me, be not too 
eager in the morning to take the 
alarm ; and when you have to look at 
it along with the rest” —— 

But let us not pollute our pages 
with the minutiz of deliberate vil- 
lainy which, in the pauses of the 
wind, he ceased not to pour into the 
ears of Nora Boyle, till they had 
passed the farthest skirts of the de- 
clining moor, and were arrived be- 
neath an arch of tossing and leafless 
branches. Through this the blast 
shrieked so loud and shrilly, that 
neither heard the other till they'stood 
before an antique and extensive 
building at its farther end. 

* Now, Nora,” whispered Mor- 
ton, as they advanced to a low door 
in the thickly ivied wall, “ remem- 
ber what I have told you; I will see 
you to-morrow: till then, give me a 
kiss’, —— 

But she had hurried in through the 
unfastened postern, and he heard the 
bolts shoot and the chains fall on the 
inside ere the unhallowed words had 
passed his lips. 

“ She cannot mean to play me 
false,” he muttered ; “she cannot do 
but as I have desired. She has no 
choice. Yet I will not trust her. I 
will round to her window, and see 
to it myself.” 
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So saying, he turned from the 
door, and dived into the thick shrub- 
bery that skirted the court-yard in 
front. 

Mount-Morton House was built on 
the precipitous bank of a torrent that 
poured the collected waters of its 
course into the Shannen, sometimes 
in a tiny cascade that was hardly 
visible, trickling down the face of its 
steep channel, and sometimes, as on 
this occasion, ina thundering water- 
fall that shook the trees upon its 
sides, and drove the beaten flood in 
a tumultuous repulse far over its 
level banks beyond. The rear walls 
of the building rose almost from the 
verge of the rock; and any ledge that 
their regular foundation had left, was 
inaccessible except from below. 

Morton descended the steep and 
wooded bank till he arrived at the 
water’s edge, which was now risen 
so high, that in some places there 
was barely footing between it and 
the overhanging precipice. The 
jagged and confused masses of rock 
that usually obstructed the course 
of the howling brook were now co- 
vered by a deep river that poured 
its silent weight of waters from bank 
to bank, uninterrupted, save here 
and there where a sullen gurgle told 
that some overhanging branch or 
twisted root was struggling ineffec- 
tually with its swift oppressor.— 
Every stock and stone, from the spot 
where he stood to the window of 
Nora Boyle, was known—alas! too 
well known—to Richard Morton ; yet 
he paused and shuddered when he 
looked at the drifting tempest and 
black precipice above him, and at 
the swelling inundation at his feet. 
Bound upon whatever errand of sin, 
he might have clambered up the rag- 
ged pathway before, yet his hand 
had never trembled as it grasped 
branch or tendril, and his knee had 
ever been firm above the narrowest 
footing; but whether it was the in- 
creased danger of the ascent on such 
a night, or the tremendous con- 
sciousness of what that perilous as- 
cent was undertaken for, that now 
unmanned him, he stood in nerve- 
less trepidation, his hand laid upon 
the first hold he had to take, and his 
foot placed in its first step up the 
sheer face of the crag, motionless, 
till suddenly a strong light flashed 
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successively from the three loop- 
holes of the hall, and after disap- 
pearing for a moment, streamed 
again with a strong and steady lustre 
from the well-known window of his 
paramour. He started from his 
trance, and flung himself to the next 
ledge at a bound ; thence toiling up- 
ward, now swinging from branch to 
branch, now clambering from crag 
to crag, sometimes hanging from the 
one hand, sometimes from the other, 
panting and exhausted he at Jength 
gained the projection beneath Nora’s 
window. He caught the sill, and 
raising himself slowly, looked into 
the apartment. A light burned on 
the high mantel-piece, and a low fire 
was gathering into flame below. On 
the floor knelt Nora Boyle, and be- 
fore her, wrapped in blankets, lay 
the discoloured body of the frozen 
child. 

“ Nora,” cried Morton in a strong 
whisper, “ what are you doing? You 
will ruin all! Put bim in his cradle, 
and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong 
shudder. “Villain, I defy you!” 
she cried, and bent down again— 
it was to chafe the little limbs with 
both hands. 

“ Villain! villain !’ repeated Mor- 
ton—“ are you mad? do you know 
what you say? open the window, 
aud | will shew you what to do my- 
self.” 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, 
had fallen down dishevelled over her 
hands; she threw back her head to 
part it on her brow, and bind up the 
wet locks behind; and, as with un- 
conscious violence, she drew the 
dark and glossy bands till the 
water streamed from their hard 
knot, cast one glance of exulting ab- 
horrence at the window, and cried 
again, “ Villain, Idefy you! The baby 
is not dead ]” 

“It is a lie!” cried Morton, fus 
tiously, but his heart misgave him 
as he uttered the words; and the 
chance of losing all by that unfore- 
seen possibility, smote upon his soul 
with sickening suddenness. “ No, 
no, Nora,” he cried, “ you are de- 
ceived. It cannot be. The body is 
as cold as a stone. You will be 
hanged for his murder if you go on. 
—Nora!”—for she did not seem to 
heur him, bending with her face to 
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the infant’s, and constantly chafing 
with both her hands,—* Nora! give 
it up and save yourself, Put him 
in the cradle. I will marry you—I 
will, by all that is sacred, if you do! 
I will make you Lady Morton, by 
Heaven I will, before to-morrow 
morning if you give it up.—Nora! 
wretch! hear me, I will not be tri- 
fled with. Open the window or I 
will break it in,” and he shook the 
stauncheons furiously, but she heard 
him not. 

“Qh, blessed mother, if ever I 
prayed to you with a pure heart, 
make my hands warm now,” she 
cried, for the livid purple was al- 
ready changing upon the little limbs. 
“ Baby, dear baby !” she sobbed with 
bursting tears of joy, “are you com- 
ing at last to save me? Oh, open 
your blue eyes! smile upon me:— 
bless me for ever with one breath! 
—Oh, gracious God, I bless thee! 
his eyes are opening!” and she fell 
by the re-animated infant’s side, 
swooning again; but from the ex- 
cess of feelings, oh how different 
from those which had stricken her 
down, a conscious and despairing 
sinner at the foot of the cold stone 


on Dirrimahon Moor! 
Nora Boyle returned slowly and 


ainfully to consciousness. The 
images of life’s bright dawning ia 
the eyes of the little one, and of the 
savage scowl that had glared upon 
her through the window, as the 
baffled villain saw his last dark hope 
dispelled, still floated before her con- 
fused senses, but she remembered 
nothing distinctly. Something was 
moving, twining, warm, among the 
long tresses on her neck.—Oh, bless- 
ed touch! it was the little hand with 
its soft busy fingers playing with her 
curls! She would have clasped the 
recovered treasure to her heart, but 
returning recollection of the wrong 
she had done him deterred her, and 
she could only sit and gaze with an 
awful and reverential wonder upon 
the miracle of Heaven’s kindness 
that lay, moving and smiling in the 
now genial glow of the bright hearth 
before her. | 
She gazed till the fulness of her 
heart had almost overcome her once 
more, but tears at last came strug- 
gling up with the imprisoned passion, 
and poured it forth in long and re- 
lieving weeping. But her unbur- 
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thened heart had hardly expanded 
again within her bosom, when the 
thoughts of her own injuries, degra- 
dation, and abandonment, and the 
dreadful reflection that all had been 
endured for the sake of such a man 
as Morton, came crowding on her 
soul, and choked the relieving tears 
at their source. She covered her 
face with her hands, as if to hide 
herself from the innocent being be- 
fore her, and it was not till she had 
knelt in long and fervent prayer that 
she dared at length to look upon or 
touch him. At last she arose, and, 
giving him one timid caress, lifted 
er sweet burden again, and bore 
him with steps that seemed, unsteady 
as they were, to tread on air, to his 
own empty cradle by the bedside of 
the still sleeping nurse. She placed 
him softly in his little nest, and stole 
to the door,—returned—kissed him 
—he laughed, and stretching out his 
tiny arms, wound them round her 
neck, “ Oh, blessed baby, let me 
away,” she unconsciously whisper- 
ed, as she strove gently to disengage 
herself, but he wreathed the playful 
embrace still closer and closer. She 
heard a door open suddenly, and a 
footstep on the lobby ; then her own 
name called at the door of her cham- 
ber in a voice of fearful alarm—the 
voice of Lady Morton roused from 
her sick bed by some new calamity. 
Nora’s first impulse was to go, to 
cast herself at her feet, to confess 
all, and to implore her pardon; but 
the shame of that confession seemed 
so dreadful that she stood trembling 
in irresolute confusion till her kins- 
womati entered. Lady Morton was 
ghastly pale, as well from recent ill- 
ness as from agitation. ‘ Oh, Nora, 
are you here? has the baby been 
unwell ?—No, no, you need not lift 
him now, but call the servants, dear 
Nora, for I can go no farther,” she 
said as she sank exhausted on a seat. 
Nora gazed at her in wild confusion. 
“ Leave the infant with me, Nora,” 
continued Lady Morton, “and go 
rouse the servants, for I am terrified 
almost to death. There is some one 
drowning in the river!” Nora utter- 
ed one piercing scream and rushed 
towards the window. “ You cannot 
hear it here, Nora,” said the lady, 
“ the cry comes from under the black 
crag. Ob, God protect me from 
ever hearing such a sound again !” 
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Nora clasped her hands tight over 
her breast to suppress the agony of 
rising despair, and rushed from the 
room. Her cries soon raised the 
household; and in a short time ser- 
vants were thronging from the front 
with ropes and lanterns, and scramb- 
ling down the steep bank to the 
water’s edge. Nora was the first at 
the river’s brink. All was the moan- 
ing of the wind, and the sullen rush 
of waters.—* Lights, lights!” she 
cried, “ bring hither lights, for it is 
here that the pathway crosses the 
crag; but I cannot find it.” 

“ Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, 
the butler, as he gained her side 
with the dull light of his lantern; 
“ the pathway is six feet under water 
by this; the man is not in Ireland 
that dare attempt it.” 

Suddenly Lady Morton’s voice 
was heard from her window above, 
and there was something wildly 
earnest in the tones as they swept 
over their heads upon the wind— 
“ Hold out your lantern farther over 
the water. I see something in the 
bend of the river.” 

The old man bent over the torrent 
with his arm extended. 

“ Farther yet,” was all they could 
hear of the lady’s next cry. 

“ T cannot reach farther, my lady,” 
said Daly. 

“‘ Give me the light,” cried Nora. 
She took the lantern from his hand, 
and, as a mass of loose rubbish, long 
straws, grass, and briers, gathered in 
some upland eddy, came sailing 
down the river, she cast it with a 
firm hand on the rude raft it offered. 
The lantern sunk through the yield- 
ing brambles till the light was almost 
level with the water, but some 
stronger branch, or firmer texture of 
the sods and rushes, arrested its far- 
ther descent, and, flickering up from 
the very verge of the stream, it float- 
ed away, casting a pale yellow light 
around, that showed the naked rocks 
with their waving crown of woods 
on either hand, and the brown twist- 
ed torrent between, like the back of 
a great serpent, writhing and rush- 
ing down the glen. It disappeared 
behind the black crag, and in breath- 
less suspense they listened for the 
next cry from above. First came a 
scream sounding shrilly over all, and 
then they could distinguish the ex- 
¢lamations,— 
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“TI see it now! alas! It isa man. 
He is caught upon a branch, and the 
water breaks over him. His hands 
and feet are swept out in the cur- 
rent. The light is sinking—it flickers 
on his face. Merciful Heaven! it is 
my cousin Richard !” 

While Felix Daly listened to these 
words which came fitfully on his 
shuddering ears from above, he also 
heard a low voice by his side say, 
“ God have mercy on my soul!” 
and at the same instant beheld Nora 
Boyle plunge forward into the 
stream. He seized her dress and 
sheuted for assistance. The river 
struggled hard to hold its prey, and 
drew him after till he stood to his 
knees in the flood. Another step 
would have precipitated both into an 
irresistible weight of water beyond, 
for they stood upon an overhanging 
bank covered by the stream; but 
timely help arrived, and both were 
dragged from the reluctant torrent. 
They drew them out upon the bank, 
the old man weak as an infant, the 
wretched girl quite insensible. They 
bore her to the house ; they laid her 
in warm blankets—they chafed, and 
at length revived her, even as she 
had revived the murdered infant an 
hour before ; but when at length she 
opened her eyes, alas! there was no 
dawning of intelligence there. She 
raved all night in utter delirium. 
Lady Morton sat by her bedside, 
listening in horror and amazement to 
the revelations of her madness. First, 
she gathered that her child had been 
carried out, she could not find for- 


* what purpose: then she heard that 


he had been (as the miserable being 
expressed it) dead ; and had she not 
held him even then breathing and 
moving in her own arms, she would 
have run to his cradle to satisfy her- 
self that it was not a changeling. But 
her fear and amazement turned to 
horror almost insupportable, when 
at length, Nora’s involuntary con- 
fession disclosed her seducer’s mo- 
tive in making that theft the condi- 
tion of their promised marriage, and 
that horror was again lost -in grati- 
tude and wonder, when she heard 
the exclamations of wild delight with 
which Nora acted over again the 
scene of her child’s resuscitation ; 
and, finally, she left her bedside at 
daybreak, worn out with mingled 
emotions of joy and sorrow. 
Z 
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With the earliest light of dawn, the 
domestics were again by the river 
side. Its shrunken waters now yield- 
ed them a pathway to the spot where 
the body of Morton had been seen 
at night. Body there was none ; but 
on the branch that had arrested it 
there still remained a ragged piece 
of cloth fluttering over the turbid 
stream, which now flowed many feet 
below that last and only remnant 
ever discovered of the miserable 
man. His horse was found dead, 
laired in a morass, near the pillar, 
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girths and bridle broken. He had 
burst from his confinement, and 
foundered in the storm. Reason re- 
turned to Nora Boyle, but life was 
fast departing. Her kinswoman had 
given her her full forgiveness, and 
the last rites of her church had been 
administered. ‘ Wilt thou too for- 
give me, dear child?” she said to 
the baby on his mother’s breast. The 
boy stretched out his arms, she 
clasped him with a feeble embrace, 
and breathed her last in a blessing 
on his lips. 
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“ AND a very gentlemanly proper 
sort of a robber, upon my life,” said 
Colonel O’Looney. “’Twould have 
been a pity to hang such a good judge 
of claret. Now the London rogues 


are very different. | was walking one 
day down into the City, and stopt for 
a moment to look at some pictures in 
a window in St Paul’s churchyard. 
Before I bad time to say Jack Robi- 
son, half a dozen fellows kept push- 


ing close round me, and at last I felt 
a little tug at my pocket, and disco- 
vered that my purse had disappeared 
like lightning. I seized on the fellow 
who was standing next me, and in- 
tended at all events to have the plea- 
sure of breaking every bone in his 
skin for my money, when a very 
genteel-looking young fellow came 
up, and says he, ‘ You’ve sustained 
some loss, I fear, sir ?’ 

“*Loss!’ says I, ‘to be sure I 
have; and this little owld rascal 
here denies he has got my purse, 
though he has been close tomy pocket 
this Jast quarter of an hour.’ 

“* May I beg, says the gentleman 
again, ‘may I beg to enquire if your 
loss is very serious ?” 

“* Faith it’s more than I can af- 
ford, especially for so little satisfac- 
tion as only thrashing this little owld 
thief here.’ 

“How much, may I ask, sir? I 
assure you lam deeply interested by 
your misfortune.’ 

“* Why, then, there was exactly 
fourteen soveréigns in gold, and a 
ten pound Bank of England note.’ 

“ * Are you aware of the number of 
the note, so as to stop itat the Bank?” 
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¢¢ Not I,’ said I, ‘ Ishouldn’t know 
the note from Adam.’ 

“* Then, sir,’ replied my compas- 
sionate friend, ‘ lam very much ob- 
liged to you for your information, for 
that d—d rascal Jim Scraggs that 
forked your cly, swore there was no- 
thing but five sovereigns. There are 
three of us in the lay, and it’s just 
eight pdunds a-piece.’ 

“ Before I had time to double 
my fist and knock his brains out 
on the spot, he had disappeared 
up some dark alley. In the mean- 
time a great crowd had collected, 
and the man I had seized by the 
collar waited very patiently till he 
saw a policeman, and immediate- 
ly gave me in charge for an assault. 
On looking at the man, he really 
seemed avery quiet respectable sort 
of person, and I was sorry for ha- 
ving mistaken him for the thief. I 
apologized to him as well as I could, 
and offered him any compensation 
he chose. He swore it was a hard 
thing for a gentleman, though unfor- 
tunately reduced in circumstances, 
to be accused of robbery on the 
public streets, but at last consented 
to accepta douceur of twenty pounds. 
Luckily I was known atashop in the 
neighbourhood, where I went_and 
borrowed the requisite funds. The 
moment he got the money into “his 
hands, he said, ‘ Now don’t you go 
telling Bill Filch or Jim Scraggs 
about this here trifle, as it’s quite a 
private transaction tween ourselves 
—but I must be off for my share of 
the twenty-four—good-bye ;’ so that 
the three gentlemen made & very 
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good thing of it, though the villains 
have never thought of making up for 
it by the smallest present.” 

We had a good laugh at the cool- 
ness of the poor Colonel’s spoilers, 
and the conversation again became 
general. Our bacchanalian labours 
now began to produce their usual 
effects, and I confess, if any good 
things were said, I do not recollect 
them so accurately as if they had 
made their appearance at an earlier 
part of the evening. A stranger who 
sat near me, moved my envy exceed- 
ingly by the extraordinary power he 
seemed to possess of drinking and 
speaking at the same time. He spoke 
as incessantly as Major Newby, and 
filled his glass (and emptied it) as 
regularly as Captain Withers. He 
seemed a very nice fellow—very 
good-natured looking—and as I had 
nothing better to do, I resolved to 
listen for a little to what he was say- 
ing. There is something very capti- 
vating to a talkative sort of fellow in 
the appearance of attention. He 
caught my attitude of listening ina mo- 
ment, and directed his conversation 
principally to me. “My grandfather,” 
he began, “who died many years 
ago, commander-in-chief of the Lee- 
ward Islands, received his first com- 
mission in the —th heavy dragoons, 
somewhere about the year seventeen 
hundred and sixty. He was then 
quite a gay young fellow, and as ro- 
mantic and ignorant of the world as 
youths of eighteen always are—or 
ought to be. This same ignorance of 
the world is a most ridiculous phrase, 
for as it means only an ignorance of 
the faults and wickedness which one 
meets with in life, it gives us to un- 
derstand that there is no other kind 
of people in the world but thieves 
and liars. The old worn-out cynic, 
who boasts of his experience, and 
acts as if all men were dishonest and 
unworthy of one’s confidence and 
esteem, is in reality more ignorant 
of the world than the young enthu- 
siast who expects every man to be 
as generous and as unselfish as him- 


self. But this is a digression. My 
grandfather was perhaps if any thing 
too enthusiastic; but, luckily, in the 
very outset of his career he became 


acquainted with a person, whose 
name is still greatly celebrated, from 
whom he derived considerable be- 
nefit and instruction. I need not 
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allude to this kind preceptor more 
particularly at present; his useful- 
ness will appear in the course of my 
story. The young soldier started 
from home with his pockets well 
filled by the liberality of his father, 
—a good horse below him, which 
was intended for one of his chargers 
—pistols primed and loaded at his 
saddlebow, and thinking himself 
a new Alexander going forth to 
conquer the world. His servant 
and heavy luggage had been sent 
off two or three days before, and 
the young man anticipated great 
pleasure in his journey from the 
rich vale of Gloucester to Chat- 
ham, where his regiment was sta- 
tioned. The first day conducted him, 
without any adventure, to the Black 
Horse at Burford—a hostel which no 
Oxonian of the present day will for- 
get, if he has tasted a frothing tan- 
kard of Jemmy Stevens’s beer. 
While he was seeing his horse pro- 
perly attended to in the stable, he 
was struck with the remarkable ap- 
pearance of a person who kept pa- 
cing to and fro in the stable-yard. 
He wore a long loose horseman’s 
cloak, which completely concealed 
his figure; but the largesilver buckles 
in his shoes, and a full-bottomed wig, 
curling a good way over his shoul- 
ders, surmounted by a little old-fa- 
shioned three-cornered hat, gave him 
altogether the look of some vene- 
rable relic of the days of Queen 
Anne. He stooped greatly as he 
walked, and every now and then. 
making a dead stop, and gazing ear- 
nestly up into the sky, he muttered 
some strange sounds, which the 
young soldier could not by any 
means understand, and accordingly 
imagined to be Greek. The hostler 
could afford him no satisfactory in- 
formation as to who the object of 
his curiosity was. He had only ar- 
rived an hour or two before him, 
and the little shaggy pony he rode 
was in the next stall to the magnifi- 
cent charger of the youthful travel- 
ler. As he passed the stranger, in 
going into the house, he addressed 
him, in hopes of finding out some- 
thing more abouthim. ‘ Good-night, 
father, said the young map, ‘ here 
is a most beautiful moon.’ 

“« Poh! don’t talk of any thing 
beautiful standing in a stable-yard ; 
if you were on the deck of a brave 
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frigate on the still bosom of the At- 
lantic—if you were on the summit 
of some ruined tower, seeing its light 
reflected in broken patches on the 
lake—or glimmering on the top of 
breathless woods—you might talk 
of its being beautiful ; but here, with- 
in two yards of a dunghill—faugh! 
—call it a full moon, or a bright 
moon, or a useful moon, but never 
mention the word beautiful.’ 

“* But, my dear sir,’ replied the 
other, ‘it is you and I who are in 
the stable-yard, and in such unro- 
mantic proximity to a dunghill, and 
not the moon. What you say might 
do very well if any person in the 
moon had applied the epithet to us ; 
but I maintain, in spite of all you 
can advance, that the moon is a beau- 
tiful moon.’ 

“*Have it your own way, young 
man, and beautiful let ithe. Iam 
not so romantic now as I have been. 
Is there nothing else in the sky that 
you consider beautiful? = - 

“* Every thing—star, cloud, and 
vapour.’ 

“* But is there no star in particu- 
lar? not that bright little light at 
the corner of that fleecy cloud—you 
see it ? 

“* Yes.’ 

“* That is the only star in heaven 
that you ought to care a rush for. 
’Tis yours.’ 

“*Mine! oho! you are an astro- 
loger, old gentleman. I sheuld be 
obliged to you for a cast of your 
art.’ 

“ «Pll give it you to-morrow. To- 
night I must leave the starry host 
to take care of themselves, while I 
follow their example in the supper- 
room of the Black Horse.’ 

“ * We'll sup together, if you have 
no objection, said my grandfather, 
delighted to have made acquaintance 
with so out-of-the-way a character ; 
and they proceeded very amicably 
into the house, to see what provision 
the Jarder could supply. 

“The stranger still retained his 
horseman’s cloak, and, under the 
plea of dim sight and old age, he 
ornamented his nose with a pair of 
large horn spectacles. His conver- 
sation was quite as curious as his 
appearance. 

“ ¢ And so you have left your home 
to join the army? I thought there 


was something military in your air- 
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the first moment I saw you. On 
what day do you reach your desti- 
nation ?” 

“ «This is only Monday,’ replied 
the young man, ‘and Chatham is 
not above two quiet days’ journey 
from this place.’ 

“¢ Your horse is a good one ?” 

“ ¢ The best in the county of Glou- 
cester. I would not part with Brown 
Hamlet for fifty golden Georges.’ 

“ « But you have made other pro- 
vision for the war besides a charger ? 
Ill fares it with the soldier at quar- 
ters who has not a purse as well asa 
sabre.’ 

“ «Tut, man, I have both; but my 
journey has made me thirsty as well 
as hungry. What shall we drink? 

“<¢>Tis all the same to me,’ said 
the old man. ‘I have been in all 
Jands, and drank their wines at the 
fountainhead ; but my favourite was 
a wine we drank deeply of when we 
were at Breda. ’Twas Palatinate; 
and Charles used to say to us his 
father had paid right dearly for it 
with a Spanish war, so it mattered 
little whether his son ever paid for 
it to the tapster.’ 

“ +¢And who was your friend 
Charles, said my grandsire; ‘he 
seems to have been a jolly sort of 
fellow. 

“*Why, tawny Charles Stewart 
the king, to be sure—a much plea- 
santer companion, I can tell you, 
than sly Noll the Protector.’ 

“ My grandfather nearly dropt the 
bottle of good Hock from his hand, 
when he heard he was sitting with 
a boon companion of the merry mo- 
narch. 

“© You look astonished,’ continu- 
ed the other, ‘ but I could tell you 
more wonderful things than that. 
Few people give me credit for so 
much experience as I have, but I 
was quite a young fellow then, not 
much above threescore.’ 

“*Do you mean to say,’ exclaimed 
my grandfather, ‘ that you were 
sixty years of age in the time of 
Charles the Second ? 

“ The old man nodded. 

“¢ Then, in the name of Heaven, 
how old are you now ?” 

“< Pretty nearly your own age, Mas- 
ter Wellwood,—younger, perhaps, if 
we consider our lifetime from the 
space between us and the grave, and 
not between us and the cradle,’ 
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“¢ You mean that you haveachance 
of living longer than I have ?” 

“* A chance? A certainty. I have 
but entered on my first youth yet; 
and you too, Iam informed, will be 
blest with length of days.’ 

“¢ Your informant was particularly 
obliging. His means of knowing how 
long I am to live were of course un- 
deniable.’ 

“¢ Of course. It is impossible for 
me to be deceived. The stars them- 
selves have told me.’ 

“ My grandfather entered with all 
the eagerness of his age into the 
rhapsodies of the enthusiast. He half 
believed in the agency of stars and 
conjunctions of planets, and was quite 
bewildered by the strange assertions 
of his new acquaintance. However, 
he did not trouble his head much 
about whether his statements of his 
extreme longevity were true or not. 
He found him, at all events, an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable companion. Age, 
whatever it might have done for his 
eyesight, had only sharpened his 
appetite, and strengthened his head. 
The palatinate had evidently no more 
effect than water upon a brain ac- 
customed to it in the banished Court 
at Breda, and even stout punch was 
entirely thrown away upon s0 sea- 
soned a vessel. My grandfather, in 
the meantime, possessing no such 
preservative against the eitects of his 
libations, after speechifying inces- 
santly for a full hour, revealing every 
item of his birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, was at length conveyed to his 
couch in a state of the most profound 
oblivion of nearly every thing that 
had passed. 

“ Next morning he was greatly 
disappointed, on finding that his com- 
panion of the night before had set off 
on his journey long before he was 
up. e breakfasted in sober sad- 
ness, paid his reckoning, and, mount- 
ing brown Hamlet, pursued his way 
to Oxford. After resting a short 
time in that ‘ famous University,’ 
he proceeded at aslow pace towards 
Henley, with the intention of restin 
there for the night. When he h 
left Oxford four or five miles behind 
him, he thought he perceived the old 
astrologer a short wayin advance, 
urging his shambling grey pony 
into a trot, an exercise to which the 


earied animal seemed to have a 
very decided objection, A few mi- 
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nutes served to overtake him, and 
my grandfather was rejoiced to dis- 
cover he had not been mistaken. 

“*¥ am glad, Master Wellwood, 
you have overtaken me, for this poor 
little pony will go all the better for 
your company.’ 

“¢ And yourself none the worse, 
Master Hasdrubal—for I think that 
was the name you told me—though, 
by Jupiter, my memory is not so 
clear this morning as it ought to be. 

“ © My name is indeed Paulo Has- 
drubal, as you so correctly remem- 
ber; and I shall be delighted not 
only with your company, but, in this 
— road, with your protection 
also.’ 

“¢« Fear nothing, old Hasdrubal ; I 
have two friends in my holster shall 
give good account of any one who 
molests us. Your pony does not 


seem to carry his years so well as 
He won’t go much 


you do yours. 
farther to-night.’ 

“ * T hope to get him on at any rate 
to Henley,’ replied the old man, 
‘ where, indeed, I have a little busi- 
ness; but if you are not in a hurry, 
Master Wellwood, and will give him 
a little breathing time, there is a 
pretty little copse about half a mile 
on, where we can retire, and pass 
half-an-hour over the contents of my 
little basket.’ 

“ * Agreed with all my heart,’ said 
the other ; ‘ and you shall amuse the 
time with an account of some others 
of your strange adventures.’ 

“* Come on, then,’ said the astro- 
loger; and by dint of extra flogging, 
and the example of brown Hamlet, 
the pony quickened its pace, and in 
a few minutes they diverged from 
the high-road, and found themselves 
in a thickly-leaved coppice, about 
three hundred yards to the right. 
The old man took off his saddle, un- 
bridled the worn-out pony, and let 
him pick up the grass at his ease. 
My grandfather merely fastened his 
horse to a tree, and, sitting down be- 
side the old man, did ample justice 
to the luncheon contained in his 
basket. 

“© Well, father,’ he said, ‘ your 
teeth seem pretty good, considering 
what capital use you have made of 
them for an age or two.’ 

“* Yes, thanks to the planet Sa- 
turn under which I was born, who 

1 ate lumps of stone when he was much 
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older than I am, and swallowed them 
as if they had been slices of butter. 
My nerves are as good as ever, my 
aim as sure, my hand as steady, and, 
in the daytime, even my eyes as 
good. See.’ 

“ As he said this, he took a pistol 
from the holster of his saddle, lying 
beside him, and, tossing an empty 
bottle into the air, shattered it intoa 
thousand pieces with the ball. 

“ € Well done, exclaimed my 
grandfather; ‘ you are a first-rate 
marksman, Master Hasdrubal. Let 
me try.’ 

“¢ Willingly, my son; but empty 
the bottle before you throw it away. 
There is still a mouthful in it. Here 
is my other pistol.’ 

“ The bottle was thrown up, fired 
at, and missed. 

“¢ Confound the bottle,’ said the 
young man. ‘Let me have just an- 
other trial. I'll go for one of my 
own pistols.’ 

“ «No, replied the other, ‘ we may 
perhaps alarm some traveller on the 
road : let us rather pass the time as 
they do in Algiers.’ 

“* How is that ? 

“<In telling tales. When I was 
there as a galley-slave, I became a 
great favourite with my master by 
- wy talent in setting him to sleep with 
my long-winded stories.’ 

“* Were you long there ?” 

** «Longer than I wished—but you 
shall hear. It was in the first James’s 
time, towards the end of his reign’— 
here my grandfather started, but 
made no observation, getting the nar- 
rator down in his own mind either 
as the devil, or as some old doting 
enthusiast—‘ Yes, it was somewhere 
about a hundred and thirty years 
ago,’ continued the old man, as if in 
answer to my grandfather’s start of 
surprise, ‘ that I found myself one 
morning without any money in my 
pocket, and not any settled plan in 
my head, walking on the landing- 

lace on the shore of Boulogne. A 
ittle vessel attracted my attention, 
bearing right in for the harbour; and 
with the undefined curiosity of men 
who have nothing else to think of, I 
waited its arrival, to see the passen- 
gers it contained. When it lay to,a 
small boat put off, and in it I per- 
ceived five men, besides the sailors, 
who rowed to land. The first who 
stept on shore was a tall, handsome 
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man, though rather meanly dressed ; 
but there was a courtliness in the 
air with which he tendered his as- 
sistance to a thin young man, who 
next leapt upon the sand, which 
riveted my observation. The two 
who had disembarked walked hastily 
towards the town, while the three 
other individuals remained for the 
purpose apparently of making ar- 
rangements with the boatmen. The 
strangers directed their steps to the 
place where I was standing; and as 
they passed, I could not avoid—in 
spite of the vulgarity of their cloth- 
ing, and their evident desire to avoid 
observation—lifting my hat from my 
head, and paying them the lowliest 
obeisance. The taller of the stran- 
gers stopt as soon as he saw me, and 
said to his companion,—* I say, Jack 
Smith, this won’t do. Here we are 
discovered the moment we put foot 
on foreign ground. What fools to 


part with our long beards at Dover!’ 

“ ¢ Beards, my Lord Duke,’ said I, 
with my bonnet still in hand, ‘ beards 
would be ineffectual to conceal from 
the eyes of a true Englishman the 
princely features of one beside you 
who claims every Englishman’s obe- 


dience.’ 

“ ¢ Bribe him, Steenie, or hire him 
to accompany us,’ said the other 
stranger, with a stutter which did 
not altogether conceal the dignity of 
his manner while he spoke. 

“*My Lord of Buckingham,’ I 
said, ‘and you, whom seeingin such 
unusual guise I dare hardy name, 
I shall neither be bribed nor hired. 
If my services can be of use, com- 
mand them—if not, pass on ; there is 
a seal upon my lips which shall never 
be broken.’ 

“* A right good fellow, and one to 
be trusted, 1 warrant,’ replied the 
Duke. ‘ Follow us, good fellow— 
but keep your bonnet on your head. 
Jerkins like ours deserve no such 
observances.’ 

“1 followed the gentlemen, and in 
an hour found myself the trusted 
companion of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, who had left England 
the day before to prosecute their 
journey to the Court of Spain. Dick 
Graham, my fellow-servant on the 
expedition, was of incalculable use. 
Iuised to think myself a person of@ 
very decent degree of impudence bé+ 
fore; but I found myself the most 
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modest of mankind compared to 
Dicky Graham. In several places 
our masters were recognised—their 
faces and stations were too eminent 
to remain long unknown. Dick 
Graham exhausted all the Biblical 
knowledge he had acquired in three 
years’ study at the university, in call- 
ing downcurses onhimselfand others, 
if the gentlemen he followed were not 
Master John and Master Thomas 
Smith, two worthy young squires 
from the county of Suffolk. If any 
one appeared a little tardy of belief, 
Dick only pointed to his sword, 
and as his reputation as a master of 
the rapier was pretty well estab- 
lished, his statement derived con- 
siderable authenticity from the vi- 
gour with which he seemed deter- 
mined to enforce it. I will not tire 
you with all the adventures of our 
journey, which doubtless, as you 
are a well-read young | ae er 
you are well acquainted with al- 
ready; but you are to imagine us 
safely arrived at Madrid,—cannons 
firing, drums beating, bells ringing, 
and the haughty King of Spain sit- 
ting humbly, in all our processions, at 
the left hand of the Prince of Wales. 
After a while the negotiations seem- 
ed not to get on quite so favourably 
as at first. Buckingham and Oli- 
varez hated each other with a fer- 
vour of detestation, which only rival 
courtiers can entertain. But my 
situation about the Prince’s person 
became no sinecure, in consequence 
of these bickerings of the favourites. 
Buckingham had occasion for a 
trusty messenger to convey some 
useful information to the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia, and did me the ho- 
nour to make me the bearer of it to 
that nobleman at his summer-palace 
on the Banks of the Guad-Alquibir. 
Such a palace was not to be found 
in all Spain ; for my own part I pre- 
ferred it to the newly built Escurial. 
After having delivered my despat- 
ches, I went forth to make a survey 
of the surrounding country. And 
here, for the first time, and the last, 
I knew what it was to be in love. 
All this passed so many years ago, 
Master Wellwood, that you would 
perhaps have little interest in my 
description of bright eyes, red lips, 
and glossy hair, which have nowsfor 
the better part of a century be 

filed in the dust of death—bet¥er, 


far better than to be hidden and dim- 
med and buried in the living sepul- 
chre of a joyless old age. We met 
often—we loved; and even now I 
recollect the agony of our hearts 
when the period of my return ap- 
proached. One more meeting, un- 
obstructed by the inquisitive eyes of 
the Palace, we resolved to have. A 
bower well known to both of us was 
the place fixed on,—half way be- 
tween the magnificent river and the 
village of Saint Lucar de Barrame- 
da. We met just at the Spaniards’ 
witching hour of night, when the 
planet consecrated to love rose 
clearly over the grove of olive-trees 
in which our bower was placed ; 
but not long had we been engaged 
in mutual professions of attachment, 
when a band of armed men rushed 
into the place, and holding glittering 
scimitars to our hearts, ordered us 
to follow them in silence. 

“ ¢ Lost! lost!’ exclaimed the lady 


—‘ My brother has discovered us, ~ 


and there is no prospect of any thing 
but death.’ 

““* Your Highness,’ I whispered in 
reply, ‘ gives way too readily to 
despair.’ 

“ * Hush, hush, my friend—I am no 
princess now, for I fear we are fal 
len into far more evil hands than 
even those of an enraged brother.’ 

“* How? what fear you ?” 

“ *The pirates. See, we are goin 
towards the bay ; and yonder, a little 
way from the point, rides a felucca, 
which no doubt will carry us to Al- 
giers. Give them no clue to who or 
what Iam; call me nought but Ma- 
riana—your sister—wife—any thing 
to conceal from them who I-really 
am!’ 

“¢T must hurry over the remaining 
scenes, Master Wellwood, as it now 
draws near our time to jog on to- 
wards Henley. We were indeed 
conducted to Algiers—separated— 
though with a promise, if ransom 
came proportioned to our apparent 
consequence, we should be restored 
to each other in all safety and ho- 
nour. But where was I to apply for 
a ransom? Buckingham and the 
Prince I knew too weil to trouble on 
the subject, as their rage at being 
disappointed in the object of my mis- 
sion would blot out all the tender- 
ness they ever entertained for me, 
and all regret at my loss; My com« 
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panion had no friend from whom she 
could hope any thing. Were she 
even to be restored to her family, she 
well knew that her state would beone 
of greater slavery than even among 
the barbarians. Months passed away, 
and as there was no appearance of a 
ransom, our condition, or at least 
mine, for of Mariana’s I was ignorant, 
becainea good deal more rigorous and 
unpleasant. At last it degenerated 
into actual slavery, but from this I 
was saved by the kind oflices of an 
old map, one Malek, a prophet and 
astronomer, to whom I had been use- 
ful on my first arrival in the city. He 
took me into his own service; he 
taught me the secrets of his stupen- 
dous and profound philosophy, which 
only fools and idiots pretend to 
despise. He opened to me the book of 
fate, and the future is at this moment 
clearer to me than the past. At last 
he said, ‘ My friend, | know you long 
to be reunited to your lady, and it is 
in my power to aid you. On the 
“mext great festival, the Dey has a 
public display of skill in all the mili- 
tary exercises. You, I know, area 


very good horseman, and I will fur- 
nish you with bullets for your pistols, 


with which it is impossible to miss. 
A horse also shall meet you on that 


day. Ask no questions, but when, 


you see the animal, whisper in its ear, 
“ Malek mi granda jehuri”—spring 
into the saddle, and you shall have 
nothing left to wish for. The ap- 

ointed day came, and, old as I am, 

faster Wellwood, if you will allow 
me, I will shew the manner in which 
I became possessed of the noblest 
Arabian that ever dashed up the dust 
of the desert in its speed.’ 

“ The old man rose as he spoke— 
walked quietly up to my grandfa- 
ther’s horse, Brown Hamlet—untied 
his bridle from the tree, and, whis- 
pering something in his ear, sprang 
lightly as a youth of twenty into the 
saddle. ‘ Now, Master Wellwood,’ he 
said, ‘I see you are interested in the 
continuation of my story ; but I have 
no time to tell it you just now—my 
pistols you wiil find both unloaded 
—my pony is very slow, to be sure, 
butvery useful : and as to my face and 
figure, they are pretty good, I think, 
for an old man, that recollects all 
about James the First and Charles 
the Second, and only rewards him- 
self for his anecdote with the charger 
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of a Gloucestershire bumpkin? In 
a moment the shrivelled skin was 
pulled from his face, the flaxen wig 
thrown off, and the horseman’s cloak 
cast aside, displaying a very hand- 
some young man about five.and- 
twenty years of age, dressed in the 
extremest style of the fashion of that 
day. 

* ¢ Fool, idiot, ass, to have listen- 
ed so Jong and earnestly to a con- 
founded swindler in the disguise of 
a philosopher!’ exclaimed my grand- 
father, grasping in vain one of the 
pistols which he himself had dis- 
charged at the empty bottle. 

“ © Your horse, Master Wellwood,’ 
continued the other, keeping adroitly 
out of reach, ‘is fairly mine; I have 
whispered “ Malek mi granda je- 
huri” in his ear; and so farewell, and 
a pleasant journey to you to Chat- 
ham.’ } 

“ Saying this, he galloped off with 
a loud laugh, leaving the young sol- 
dier in no very enviable situation. 
However, resolving to make the best 
of his bargain, he saddled the old 
pony, and followed as quickly as he 
could. Brown Hamlet was out of 
sight, and it was absurd to think of 
trying to overtake him. He content- 
ed himself, therefore, with trotting 
on quietly towards Henley, resolving 
to raise the hue and ery the moment 
he reached the town. In passing 
through a little village, he asked if a 
person had been seen answering the 
description of his recent acquaint- 
ance, but the man he addressed, in- 
stead of replying to his question, 
laid his hand on his bridle and said, 
* Where the devil, young man, didst 
thee get this here pony ?” 

“*T found it,’ replied the rider. 

“¢Thee found it? I know thee 
did, and it was just on the same day 
that old farmer Hutchins found a 
broken head—you robbed the old 
man, and stole his pony.’ 

“ «Leave go the bridle, you scoun- 
drel, or I'll blow your brains out,’ 
said my grandfather, lusing patience, 
and seizing one of his pistols. The 
man, in great alarm, gave the pony 
its head, and the pistol kept the 
crowd which had quickly gathered 
round him at a respectful distance. 
My grandfather pursued his way for 

t three quarters of a mile, close- 
lowed by the most active of the 
ers, who in truth found no great 
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difficulty in keeping up with the most 
rapid speed of his miserable steed. 
At last, at a narrow lane which led 
up to a cottage, a few yards from thé 
road, the pony first of all made a 
dead stop, and then in dogged de- 
fiance of whip, spur, and bridle, 
stumbled up the narrow path at a 
shambling sort of trot, and stood pa- 
tiently at the first door he came 
to. The pursuers in the mean- 
time blockaded the lane, and an 
old man issuing from the cottage 
recognised the pony in a moment. 
‘ Ah! Bessy,’ he cried, ‘ I are so 
glad to see thee—and thee, thou 
be’st the murderin’ villain as sprang 
ou me from the hedge and stole poor 
owld Bessy away from me. I'll pay 
thee now, I warrant, for the patch I 
wore on my head a full month after 
I met thee. Off with thee—off and 
be hanged? My grandfather en- 
deavoured to make the pony move, 
but all in vain. It stood stock-still 


at its ancient home, and in a few 
minutes the young man was dismount- 
ed, and secured by the united efforts 
of a score of men and women; the 
latter of whom began to pity his un- 
happy situation very much, when 


they saw how young and unlike a 
murderer he was. Well, of course 
there was no great difficulty in esta- 
blishing his innocence, but still even 
to do this occupied more than a week, 
and he found he was ten days be- 
hind his appoiuted time when he 
presented himself to his command. 
ing officer at Chatham. That gen- 
tleman was busily poring over some 
important despatches when he sent 
in his name. 

“¢Well, Cornet Wellwood,’ he 
said, without lifting his eyes from 
the paper, ‘ have you had a pleasant 
ride ?’ 

“ © Not very much so, Colonel.’ 

“ < No? what was the cause ? didn’t 
you find the ladies agreeable? Now, 
I think Miss Cecilia seemed very 
much disposed to make the excur- 
sion as delightful to you as she could. 
In fact, Wellwood, you are the lucki- 
est fellow in life. You have not 
joined us more than a week. You 


are already the favourite of the’ 


regiment: the ladies are all in rap- 


g 
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tures with you; and, in short,—but 
who the devil are you?’ 

“*T? Tam Cornet Wellwood. I 
am extremely sorry I have been pre- 
vented by the most untoward cir- 
cumstances from joining the regi- 
ment till to-day.’ 

“* You? you Cornet Wellwood ? 
—and who the deuce is the jolly fel- 
low we have had here delighting us 
all the last ten days? I myself have 
Jent him a hundred guineas till his 
remittances come up from Glouces- 
ter ;—before he arrived, he wrote to 
his servant, who had come up here 
with his luggage, to leave it, and go 
on particular business into York- 
shire immediately, He has just ac- 
companied Sir Charles and his 
daughters on a horseof Major Mow- 
bray’s—but he will be back in half- 
an-hour, and then the mystery will 
be cleared up.’ The mystery was 
very soon cleared up, but not much 
to my grandfather’s satisfaction—his 
representative in the regiment never 
made his appearance, nor cid Major 
Mowbray’s horse, or the Colonel’s 
hundred guineas, ever find their way 
again to the proper owners. A letter 
was left for my grandfather in his 
room, informing him, that, by send- 
ing fifty guineas to a certain inn in 
London, and asking no questions,’ 
Brown Hamlet would be restored. 
And now, young gentleman, it 
proceeded, ‘ never believe in any 
stranger’s honesty who begins telling 
you long rigmarole stories about 
himself. Never-lay yourself open by 
too much of communicativeness till 
you know your man. Accept this 
advice as a slight return for the plea- 
sure I have experienced while ho- 
noured by your name, and do not 
think too harshly of The Highway- 
man, Duval.’ 

“ My grandfather took Duval’s ad- 
vice, and bore him no ill-will for the 
tricks he had played him. Ihave 
heard him say that he had made so 
favourable an impression on the 
officers during his short residence 
with them, that even the Colonel 
was very sorry for his fate when he 
heard a few years after that he was 
hanged,” 
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NORTHERN LIGHTHOUSES.* 


Tne coast of Scotland was long 
without the benefit of public lights, 
and “like ocean weeds heaved on 
the surf-beaten shore,” was strewed 
with wreck. In the year 1786, when 
the commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses were, by Act of Parliament, 
erected into a Board, (a measure 
which originated with the conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs,) the only lights 
upon the Scottish coast were under 
private or local trusts,and were those 
of the Isle of May in the Frith of 
Forth, Buttoness in the Frith of Tay, 
and Cumbrae in the Frith of Clyde. 
Since that period their number, in- 
cluding harbour lights, has been in- 
creased to about Jifty. The pream- 
ble of the original act states, “ that 
it would conduce greatly to the se- 
curity of navigation and the fisheries, 
if four lighthouses were erected in 
the northern parts of Great Britain, 
one on Kinnaird’s Head, Aberdeen- 
shire; one in North Ronaldshay, in 
the Orkneys; one on the Point of 
Scalpa, in the Island of Harris; and 
a fourth on the Mull of Cantyre, Ar- 
gyleshire.” The Commissioners ap- 
pointed for putting the act into exe- 
cution, were, His Majesty’s Advo- 
cate and Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land; the Lord Provost and first 
Bailie of Glasgow ; the Provosts of 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Campbel- 
ton; the Sheriffs of the counties of 
Edinburgh, Lanark, Renfrew, Bute, 
Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Orkney and 
Zetland, Caithness, and Aberdeen. 
By an act subsequently passed, the 
Commissioners were authorized, 
when any new lighthouse was erect- 
ed on any part of the coast of Scot- 
land, to elect the Provost or chief 
magistrate of the nearest Royal 
Burgh, and also the Sheriff-depute 
of the nearest county, to be Com- 
missioners; and in virtue of this 

ower of assumption, there have 
ol added the Sheriffs of the coun- 


ties of Ayr, Fife, Forfar, Wigton, and 
Sutherland. A concise summary of 
the operations of the Board, since 
its establishment, will be best exhi- 
bited by a progressive account of the 
whole works executed ; and then we 
shall be able to judge of the charges 
which have been lately advanced, 
from various quarters, against the 
Commissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses. 

1. The old building of Kinnaird 
Castle, situated in the county of 
Aberdeen, at the entrance of the 
Moray Frith, on Kinnaird Head, was 
purchased from Lord Salton, and 
after encountering various difficul- 
ties incident to a new establishment, 
this station was finished on the Ist 
of December, 1787, by exhibition of 
a stationary light from oil, with re- 
flectors, appearing like a star of the 
first magnitude, at the distance of 
five or six leagues, or at lesser dis- 
tances in hazy weather. 

2. On the Ist of December, 1788, 
a light, also stationary, from oil, with 
reflectors, was exhibited on the south- 
western extremity of the Mull of 
Cantyre, in Argyleshire—appearing 
like a star of the first magnitude at 
the distance of six or seven leagues, 
or at lesser distances when the at- 
mosphere is hazy. 

3. On the Ist of October, 1789, a 
light, stationary, from oil, with re- 
flectors, appearing like a star of the 
first magnitude at the distance of 
four or five leagues, &c., was exhi- 
bited on Island Glass, situated on the 
eastern side of Glass, one of the Har- 
ris Isles, in the county of Inverness, 
and on the western side of the Chan- 
nel, between Skye and the Long Is- 
land. 

4. On the 10th of October, 1789, 
a light was erected on North Ro- 
naldshay, in Orkney; but after an 
experience of twelve years, it was 
found not to prevent numerous 
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wrecks on the islands of Sanday and 
Stronsay. A beacon of the height of 
100 feet, terminated with a circular 
ball of masonry, fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference, was completed in the 
month of September, 1802, on the 
Start Point of Sanday, at the eastern 
extremity of its low shores; still the 
number of wrecks was not much 
diminished ; and, in 1806, the tower 
on Nosth Ronaldshay was converted 
into a beacon, and the beacon on 
Start Point, on the Island of San- 
day, into a light-house, the most 
eastern point of land in Orkney. 
This light revolves, and is seen at 
the distance of four or five leagues, 
and appearing in its brightest state 
like a star of the first magnitude, 
once in. every minute, and gradu- 
ally becoming less luminous, is 
eclipsed. 

The exhibition of the lights at 
these four stations, completed the 
operations authorized by the act of 
1786, at the time of passing which, 
it was not contemplated that any 
more lights would be required on 
the coast of Scotland for a number 
of years. Previous to 1786, the chief 
lights on the coast of Scotland were 
the Isle of May in the Frith of 
Forth, and the Cumbrae Isle in the 
Frith of Clyde; and at both of these 
stations open coal fires, placed in 
elevated chauffers, were exhibited to 
the mariner. The Board, of which 
Sir James Hunter Blair, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh and Member 
for the City, was chairman, after 
corresponding with the port of Li- 
verpool, where reflectors with oil 
had been substituted for the open 
coal fire, employed their engineer, 
the late Mr Thomas Smith, to carry 
the principle into effect, in the erec- 
tion of the four lighthouses now men- 
tioned ; and these works were “ ne- 
cessarily executed on the smallest, 
plainest, and most simple plan that 
could be devised, and with such ma- 
terials as could be easily transport- 
ed, and most speedily erected, so as 
to meet the urgent calls of shipping, 
and answer the very limited state of 
the funds.” 

The benefit of these four lights, 
became so apparent, that numerous 
applications were made from dif- 
ferent quarters for new erections. 
Another act was accordingly passed 
in the session of 1789, and under 
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it, the Commissioners (the embar- 
rassments of the Board having been 
relieved by the liberal assistance of 
the house of Sir William Forbes and 
Company) proceeded with great 
zeal and strict economy to finish 
operations which had else been at 
that period interrupted by want of 
funds. 

5. Onthe Ist of October, 1790, lights 
were exhibited upon the small 
island of Pladdan, situated in the 
Frith of Clyde, off the south-western 
point of Arran island, in the county 
of Bute. This light was a single 
stationary light from oil, with re- 
flectors; but, in order to distinguish 
it from that on the Mull of Cantyre 
on the one hand, and from that of 
Cumbrae, belonging to the trustees 
of the Clyde, on the other, it was 
found necessary, in the course of 
the year 1791, to erect a small light- 
room immediately under the prin- 
cipal light, so as to shew two 
distinct lights, the one twenty feet 
higher than the other. ‘These lights 
are stationary ; appearing like two 
stars of the first magnitude at the 
distance of four or five leagues,— 
and when seen in one line, they bear 
from each other N. and S. 

And here it is right to state, on 
the authority of the report, that the 
internal arrangements of the Board 
had been from the commencement 
formed on principles of such strict 
economy, and so well had the plans 
and buildings of their engineer been 
considered, and made to meet the 
slender funds at their disposal, that 
with an expenditure of little more 
than L.10,009, five lights had been 
exhibited at most important stations 
on the coast; although the buildings 
were necessarily circumscribed in 
their accommodation, and even tem- 
porary in their construction, yet the 
speedy exhibition of the lights pro- 
ved of the greatest benefit to naviga- 
tion, while the improving state of 
the duties enabled the Commis- 
sioners to extend the benefit alon 
a greater range of coast, and the dif- 
ferent buildings have since been en- 
larged and completed in a more sub- 
stantial manner. 

6. In the year 1793, representa- 
tions were made by the shoremaster 
of Liverpool, regarding the neces- 
sity of erecting a light upon the 
Skerries, situated in the Pentland 
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Frith. Some difference of opinion 
having arisen among the shipping 
interest in the North, as to whether 
the island of Copenshaw would not 
be a better station than the Pentland 
Skerries, the point was referred to 
the consideration of the Shipowners’ 
Association of Liverpool, and to the 
Chambers of Commerce of Glasgow 
and Greenock, when the Board had 
the satisfaction to find theirresolution 
approved of by the unanimous and 
strong recommendation of these pub- 
lic bodies. To distinguish the light on 
the Pentland Skerries from the other 
lights on the coast, it was found ne- 
cessary to erect a higher and lower 
tuwer, so as to shew two distinct 
stationary lights; for as yet the re- 
volving light had not been intro- 
duced upon the coast of Scotland. 
This tower is placed on the larger 
of the Pentland Skerry islands, at 
the east of the entrance of the Pent- 
land I'rith in Orkney; they appear 
like stars of the first magnitude at 
the distance of four or five leagues ; 
whenseen in one line with each other 
they seem almost one light, bearing 
from each other S.S.W. and N.N.E. ; 
and in that position are leading lights 
for the fore-ground to the southward 
of the Skerry. They have lately un- 
dergone improvement, and having 
been raised to a greater elevation, 
appear more brilliant, and are seen 
at a greater distance. 

8. On the Ist of September, 
1804, was exhibited a light on Inch- 
keith, Frith of Forth. It was ori- 
ginally a stationary light, but was 
subsequently changed toa revolving 
light, without colour, making its 
revolution once in every minute, 
and is seen at the distance of four 
or five leagues, appearing like a 
star of the first magnitude, and 
gradually becoming less luminous, 
is eclipsed. At this period an entire 
change took place in the construc- 
tion of the lightrooms and reflect- 
ing apparatus, and the lighthouse of 
Inchkeith was the first which was 
fitted up on the new plan. The re- 
flectors originally used in all the 
northern lighthouses were formed 
to the parabolic curve; but their 

owers were smal], from their re- 
ecting surfaces being composed of 
facets of silvered mirror glass, one 
point only of each facet coinciding 
with the curye of the parabola, The 
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improvement adopted at Inchkeith, 
and since continued, was in em- 
ploying sheets of copper, plated or 
coated with silver, and formed with 
great nicety to the parabolic curve. 
In the early state of the northern 
lighthouses, whale-oil and the com- 
mon lamp was in use; but in this 
improved condition spermaceti oil 
and the argand lamp have been in- 
troduced. It has been proposed by 
some to introduce oil-gas in a por- 
table form for lighthouse purposes ; 
but the able writer in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal observes 
that there is no mode of producing 
oil-gas either so effectually or so 
economically as by means of the 
argand burner. The same arguments 
which hold good for the use of gas 
for domestic purposes do not apply 
to lighthouses. Here there is a com- 
plete arrangement—the keepers are 
professionally adepts in the manage- 
ment of the lamps—and should a 
drop of oil be spilt, the floor is 
covered with painted floor-cloth to 
receive it. The greatest attention 
too is paid to the construction of the 
argand lighthouse burners ; they are 
tipped with silver to prevent the 
waste and imperfection-to which 
copper is subject from the excessive 
heat of the burner. 

9. During the years 1807, 8, 9, and 
10, the attention of the Board was 
directed to the Bell-Rock—a sunk 
rock exposed to view at low water 
of spring tides, situated in the North 
Sea, off the Friths of Forth and Tay, 
11 miles S. by E. 3 E. from Ar- 
broath in the county of Forfar. It 
is about the same distance from 
shore as the Eddysgtone Lighthouse, 
but in position, as regards the tide- 
mark, these rocks are essentially dif- 
ferent; the Eddystone being above 
the level of high-water mark of spring 
tides, whereas the highest part of 
the Bell-Rock is 12 feet under water 
in that state of tide, while it is not 
even exposed to view at low-water 
or neap tides. The surge and the 
swell of the sea to which this light- 
house is exposed, are often tremen- 
dous, flying over the entire building, 
100 feet in height, and shaking it 
with a tremulous motion. Mr Ste- 
venson, the engineer, whose name is 
immortalized by this magnificent 


‘work, allows that Mr Smeaton must 


haye overcome still greater difficul- 
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ties than those he himself encounter- 
ed in the erection of the Bell-Rock 
lighthouse, from the comparative 
smallness of the Eddystone rock. 
The execution of this work occu- 
pied about four years, though such 
were the difficulties anticipated, that 
the arrangements of the Dock-Yard, 
&c., were made upon a scale of seven 
years’ duration. The cost was up- 
wards of L.60,000, towards which 
Government, at five per cent in- 
terest, lent the sum of L.70,000. In 
order to distinguish this light from 
the others on the coast, it is made to 
revolve horizontally, and to exhibit 
a bright light of the natural appear- 
ance, and a red coloured light alter- 
nately. During the continuance of 
foggy weather and showers of snow, 
a bell placed at the top of the tower, 
on a balcony outside, is tolled by 
machinery, night and day, at inter- 
vals of half a minute. 

10. A patent for the erection of a 
private light on the Isle of May was 
ratified in the Parliament of Scot- 
land in 1641, and is supposed to have 
been the earliest sea-light on the 
shores of Scotland. It was originally 
a coal light, and though improved 
subsequently to the establishment of 
the Board in 1786, it was found to 
be very unsteady when most requi- 
red by the mariner—in bad weather. 
Lime-kilns and other accidental open 
fires on the coast were apt to be 
mistaken for this light; and on the 
9th and 10th of December, 1810, the 
frigates Nemphen and Pallas, were 
wrecked near Dunbar, in consequence 
of the light of a lime-kiln on the 
coast of East-Lothian being mistaken 
for the coal light on the Isle of May. 
An act was obtained in 1814 em- 
powering the Commissioners of the 
Northern lighthouses to purchase it 
from the Duke of Portland for 
L.60,000; and on the Ist of February 
1816, a stationary light from oil, with 
reflectors, was exhibited ; but as 
that light was similar in character to 
that situated on Inchkeith, about 
twenty-two miles farther up the 
Frith of Forth, it was found neces- 
sary to alter the light onInchkeith. It 
was formerly a revolving light from 
oil, but was altered, and converted 
into a revolving light without colour, 
on the same night on which the new 
light was exhibited at the Isle of May 
—the open coal fire being then ex- 
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tinguished after having burned for 
one hundred and eighty years. 

11. So much having been done on 
the east coast, by the erection of the 
Bell Rock and May lighthouses, the 
Board turned their attention to the 
trade of St George’s Channel and the 
Frith of Clyde. The engineer was 
directed to report, and after sub- 
mitting his report to the trade of 
Liverpool, Giasgow,:and Greenock, 
it was resolved to erect a lighthouse 
on the northern extremity of the 
Mull of Galloway, on the Point of 
Corsewall, because, in addition tothe 
advantages of this situation as a di- 
rection both for the Irish Channel 
and Frith of Clyde, it would answer 
as a guide to the safe and commodi- 
ous anchorage afforded by Lochryan. 
This work was commenced in 1815, 
and the light was exhibited on the 
15th November, 1816. Corsewall light 
revolves, exhibiting from the same 
light-room a light resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and one of a 
brilliant red colour; the one after 
the other. Each light appears in its 
brightest state at intervals of every 
two minutes, and gradually beco- 
ming less luminous, is eclipsed. The 
light of the natural or star-like ap- 
pearance is visible at the distance of 
about six leagues, and the red co- 
leured light at four leagues, or at 
lesser distances when the state of 
the atmosphere is hazy or unfavour- 
able. 

12. From the celebrity of the 
works of the Northern Lights Com- 
mission, and the confidence reposed 
in the Board, the trade of Liverpool 
applied to it to erect lighthouses 
upon the Isle of Man for the protec- 
tion of the shipping in the Irish sea. 
In the month of August 1815, a com- 
mittee of the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the Isle of Man, when it 
was found necessary to institute a se- 
ries of observations as to the weather 
at the Calf, in order to fix a position 
for the light where it might be least 
liable to be obscured by fogs. The 
light-rooms, both at the Point of Ayr 
and Calf, were completed before the 
end of 1817, and on the Ist of Feb. 
1818 the lights at both stations were 
exhibited. The light on the Point 
of Ayr is a revolving coloured light, 
exhibiting from the same frame a 
light of the natural appearance, alter- 
nating with one coloured red at the 
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Calf of Man; there were two light- 
houses about 560 feet apart, and from 
each was exhibited a revolving light 
of the natural colour. 

13. The attention of the Board 
was next directed to the Shetland 
Islands. The winters of 1817 and 
1818 had proved most unfortunate to 
the shipping in the North Seas, and 
some very distressing cases of ship- 
wreck had ocurred in Shetland. It 
was resolved to erecta lighthouse on 
Sumburgh Head, the most south- 
ern headland of the Shetland Islands, 
which had been suggested as a fit 
place for a lighthouse in 1814, at 
which time several members of the 
Board made an entire circuit of the 
coast, subsequent to the passing of 
the Isle of May act. The work was 
commenced in May 1820, and a sta- 
tionary light from oil, with reflectors, 
exhibited on the 15th January, 1821. 
It appears like a star of the first 
magnitude at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues. The lantern is open 
from Foula to Hang-Cliff Head, in 
Ross Island, or from N.W. by N. 3 
N. to S.E. by E. } E. southerly. 

14. The Carr Rock forms the sea- 
ward termination of a reef, which 
appears, at low water, about a mile 
and a quarter from the shore of Fife- 
ness, in the Frith of Forth. While the 
operations of the Bell-Rock were in 
progress, the dangerous position of 
this rock, as a turning point in the 
navigation of the Frith of Forth to 

-vessels from the north, became very 
apparent; no fewer than twelve ves- 
sels having been wrecked upon it 
between the years 1800 and 1809; 
and it was therefore resolved to 
mark it by a beacon. Much diffi- 
culty was encountered from the ha- 
zardous situation of this rock; and 
although the work was commenced 
in 1813, the beacon was not comple- 
ted till the month of September 1821. 
It consists of a circular basement of 
masonry, on which is placed a spur- 
beacon of cast-iron, measuring three 
feet six inches in diameter, and ele- 
vated thirty feet above low waiter- 
mark. 

15. The Rhinns of Islay is the south- 
western headland of the Island of 
Islay in the county of Argyle. The 
Commissioners had under their con- 
sideration nine different applications 
from the shipping interest for a new 
light on the small island of Oversaa, 
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mainland. It was exhibited on the 
15th November, 1823. It is known to 
mariners as a flashing light, which in 
every twelve seconds emergesfroma 
state of partial darkness, and exhibits 
a momentary light, resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and visible at 
the distance of five or six leagues, 
The lantern is open towards Laggan 
Bay, within Loch-in-daal, and sea- 
ward between the headlands of Kin- 
lyvie and Tanvore in Islay, or from 
N.N.E. to S.E. seaward. 

16. On the Ist of May, 1824, anew 
light was exhibited on Buchanness, 
in the county of Aberdeen, the most 
eastern point of the main-land of 
Scotland. To distinguish it from 
the Bell-Rock on the one hand, and 
the stationary light of Kinnaird’s 
Head on the other, a light of a new 
construction was exhibited at this 
station. From the quick revolution 
of its reflector frame, it has the ap- 
pearance of a flashing or twinkling 
light, which, in every five seconds, 
emerges from a state of partial dark- 
ness to a transitory or momentary 
light. And here we cannot do bet- 
ter than quote a passage from the 
paper referred to in the Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal. “ With 
regard to the characteristic appear- 
ance of the Northern Lights, they 
may be classed as stationary, revol- 
ving, flashing, and intermittent lights. 
In the first, as its name implies, the 
light has a steady and uniform ap- 
pearance, and the reflectors are 
ranged in circular zones upon a 
chandelier or piece of iron frame- 
work, which is either supported up- 
on a pedestal, or suspended by truss- 
work from the roof of the light-room. 
The revolving light consists of a 
frame built upon a perpendicular 
shaft, and the reflectors are ranged 
on perpendicular planes or faces, 
which are made to revolve in perio- 
dic times, by means of a train of ma- 
chinery kept in motion by a weight. 
When one of those illuminated planes 
or faces is brought round towards 
the eye of the observer, the light 
gradually increases to full strength, 
aud again diminishes in the same 
gradual manner. When, on the con- 
trary, the angle between two of these 
faces comes round, the observer is in 
darkness, By these alternate chan- 
ges, the characteristic of the light- 
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house is as distinctly marked to the 
eye of the mariner as the opposite 
extremes of light and darkness can 
make it. The flashing light is a mo- 
dification of the revolving light, and 
is practically a beautiful example of 
the infinite celerity of the passage of 
light. The reflectors are here also 
ranged upon a frame, with faces 
which are made to revolve with con- 
siderable rapidity ; and the light thus 
emerging from a partial state of dark- 
ness, exhibits a momentary flash, re- 
sembling a star of the first magni- 
tude, and thereby produces a very 
striking effect. The King of the 
Netherlands a applied to the 
Lighthouse Board for a description 
of this light, as applicable to some 
part of the coast of Holland, was gra- 
ciously pleased, on receiving it, along 
with a copy of the book now before us, 
to present the Engineer of the Board 
with a massive gold medal, bearing 
his Majesty’s effigy, with a suitable 
inscription upon the reverse. Similar 
applications with regard to the flash- 
ing light have been more recently 
made from other quarters. The in- 
termittent light suddenly appears like 
a star of the first magnitude, and 
continues as a séaiionary light a mi- 
nute and a half, when it is as sud- 
denly eclipsed for half a minute, and, 
by this simple arrangement, a strong- 
ly marked distinction in the lights 
of the coast is introduced. This 
is accomplished by the perpendi- 
cular motion of shades before the 
lights. A variety of all these lights 
is introduced by interposing before 
the reflectors plates of red glass, 
which produce the beautiful red 
light alluded to in the lines of Sir 
Walter Scott, when he notices ‘ the 
ruddy gem of changeful light.’” 

17. On the 25th December, 1828, 
Cape-Wrath light was exhibited on 
the headland of that name, in the 
county of Sutherland. It revolves, 
exhibiting from the same light-room 
two lights, the one resembling a star 
of the first magnitude, and the other 
being of a brilliant red colour. Each 
light appears in its brightest state, 
the one after the other, at inter- 
vals of two minutes, and gradually 
becoming less ]uminous, is eclipsed. 
The light of the natural or star-like 
appearance is visible at the distance 
of seven leagues, and the red light at 


five leagues, 
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18. On the 26th March, 1830, an 
intermittent light was exhibited on the 
south-eastern extremity of the Mull 
of Galloway, in Wigtownshire. Itsud- 
denly appears like a star of the first 
magnitude, and continues in view 
two minutes and a half; it is then 
suddenly eclipsed for half a minute, 
and thus produces its entire effect 
once in every three minutes, being 
visible at the distance of seven or 
eight leagues. 

19. On the 29th January, 1829, an 
intermittent light wasexhibited onthe 
eastern extremity of Tarbetness, in 
Cromartyshire. It suddenly appears 
like a star of the first magnitude, 
and continuing in view two and a half 
minutes, is suddenly eclipsed, and 
thus produces its entire effect once 
in every three minutes, visible at the 
distance of five or six leagues. 

20. On the 21st October, 1831, a 
stationary light, of the natural co- 
lour, was exhibited on the northern 
extremity of Dunnet-Head, in the 
county of Caithness, visible seven or 
eight leagues. 

21. In 1829, it was resolved to 
erect a lighthouse on the island of 
Berneray, or Bara-head, which forms 
the southern extremity of the Uist, 
Harris, and Lewis Isles. St Kilda 
excepted, it is the westernmost point 
of land in the Hebrides, and a most 
important station for vessels making 
the land from foreign voyages. The 
work is now in progress; but from 
the prevalence of strong winds, 
which render the access to, and com- 
munication with the island, extreme- 
ly difficult, it is doubted whether 
the works will be completed sooner 
than the fall of the present year. 
Due notice will be given of the ap- 
pearance of the light, which will 
form a guide to the western entrance 
of the Minsh, or Frith of Uist, and 
for vessels on a foreign voyage ma- 
king the land of the western coast. 

22. To open the western entrance 
of the Caledonian Canal, and to fa- 
cilitate the navigation of the Crinan 
Canal, and the inner sounds of Mull, 
Islay, &c., a lighthouse, it was ex- 
pected, would have been finished by 
the end of last year on Lismore, in 
the county of Argyle, an island in 
the Linnhe Loch. We are not in- 
formed if it be so. 

23. At the time when the light was 
placed on Buchanness, Aberdeen- 
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shire, (1827,) Girdleness, in Kincar- 
dineshire, was brought into competi- 
tion with it, as an equally good sta- 
tion, and recommended by many 
memorials from the trade. Works 
were commenced there two years 
ago. It is expected that a light will 
be exhibited there during the present 
year. 
' The Committee, whose report we 
have now before us, remark, that 
the brief notice they have given of 
the works undertaken by the Board 
since its establishment, cannot con- 
vey an adequate ide» of the anxiety 
and labour bestowed by the commis- 
sioners in selecting the situations 
best adapted to afford the greatest 
possible benefit to the general trade 
of the country. Their success in this 
respect has been marked by the ap- 
probation of those for whose benetit 
the lights are established, a success 
which, in some degree, may be ac- 
counted for from the manner in 
which the Board is constituted. The 
Commissioners being individually 
- unconnected with the shipping inte- 
rest, were at all times unbiassed by 
local predilections ; their sole object 
was steadily to keep in view the ge- 
neral benefit of the trade of the 
country; they have been usually de- 
termined on the choice of stations 
by the representation of the great 
mercantile and shipping interests, 
and the opinions of nautical men; 
and having, by the most cautious 
enquiries, ascertained what was most 
for the public interest, they have 
uniformly been guided by this prin- 
ciple in the selection of their sta- 
tions. And here we must again quote 
from the excellent paper in the 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Jour- 
nal :— : 
“It may here be proper to notice, 
that no additional duty is levied for 
any new light-houses erected by the 
Board on the coast of Scotland, the 
whole being now maintained from 
the surplus duties. Since 1821, when 
the light of Sumburgh was exhibit- 
ed, lights have been erected upon 
the Island of Islay, Buchanness, Tar- 
betness, Mull of Galloway, Cape 
Wrath, Dunnet Head, Bara Head, 
Girdleness, and Lismore. Some of 
these stations form the principal 
forelands of the coast, and their 
erection has been attended with very 
considerable expense, from the dif_i- 
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culties of access both by sea and 
Jand. At Cape Wrath, for example, 
landing-places had to be formed, and 
ten miles of road to be made, chiefly 
through a deep morass. Till of late, 
when this district became the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Sutherland, the 
lighthouse was about seventy miles 
from a post-office ; but there is now 
a post established at the small ham- 
let of Durness, about twelve miles 
from Cape Wrath. Bara Head sta- 
tion, however, forming the southern 
termination of the Lewis, Harris, 
and Bara Isles, is exposed to still 
greater difficulties in this respect 
than Cape Wrath, even in its former 
state. The lighthouse stores and 
coal, where peat fuel cannot be had, 
for the use of the light-keepers, are 
carried by the general Lighthouse 
Tender of 140 tons, assisted by the 
Pharos Bell-Rock Tender of fifty 
tons, belonging to the Board. In these 
vessels the visiting officers and arti- 
ficers for repairs are also transported 
to the several stations; and the en- 
gineer makes his inspection in the 
former vessel, accompanied occa- 
sionally by some of the members of 
the Board. It is part of the arrange- 
ment in conducting this system, that 
the light-keepers, agreeably to print- 
ed forms, make monthly returns, 
containing in particular the quantity 
of vil nightly used, the precise mo- 
ment of lighting and extinguishing 
the lights, the order in which the 
respective keepers mount watch, the 
prevailing state of the weather, the 
height of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, and state of the rain-gauge, 
with which instruments each station 
is supplied. As the keepers at the 
Bell-Rock have rations of provi- 
sions, their returns, which will be 
seen at page 433 of the account of 
the Bell-Rock Lighthouse, are neces- 
sarily more complicated than at or- 
dinary stations. The keepers are 
also furnished with shipwreck re- 
turns, as at page 436, which are filled 
up and despatched to the engineer in 
case of shipwreck in the neighbour- 
hood. They state the circumstances 
attending any shipwreck, and have 
been occasionally called for at 
Lloyd’s. The Lighthouse Board has 
also a report from the coast-guard, 
and the cruisers, in the event of any 
defect being observed in the appear- 
ance of the lights as seen at sea, 
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Upon the whole, the completely ef- 
fective state of the Northern Lights, 
and the regular system of the Board, 
are most satisfactorily established.” 

According to the original Light- 
house Act for Scotland, only four 
stations, we have seen, were con- 
templated, “ leaving an immense 
hiatus between each;” but in half a 
century there are now twenty-three 
stations, so that, with two or three 
additional lighthouses, vessels may 
“ ¢o round the mainland of Scotland, 
from the Frith of Forth to the Frith 
of Clyde, with a light always in 
view.” A light is yet wanted for 
the rock of Skerry-cove, an insu- 
Jated rock, standing only thirteen 
feet above the level of thesea, “ placed 
far amid the melancholy main,” be- 
tween the islands of Tyree and Iona, 
in the direct line between Bara Head 
and Islay, and forming the seaward 
termination of a great mass of foul 
ground on the coast of Argyleshire, 
which is highly dangerous to West 
Indiamen falling in with the land. 
The erection of a light on it will be 
very expensive. There still remains 
one to be erected in Shetland; and 
two or three lights on a small scale 
are also wanted for the sounds of 
Islay, Mull, and Skye. Then the en- 
tire district of the Commissioners of 
the Northern Lighthouses will be 
complete; and the clause in the Light- 
house Act will come into operation, 
which provides, that when a suffi- 
cient number of lights shall have 
been erected on the coast, and an 
adequate sum provided for their 
maintenance, the duty is ultimately 
to cease. 

We are now prepared to consider 
the charges which a savant in the 
Edinburgh Review advances against 
what he chooses to call the “ Light- 
house System.” “ The first cause,” 
quoth he, “ of the imperfect state of 
our lighthouse system, is the impro- 
per constitution of the Boards to 
which it has been intrusted.’ The 
“ naval problem” to be solved is, 
he says, the distribution of lights on 
the coast of a country. Have then, 
we ask, the lights on the coast of 
Scotland been improperly distribu- 
ted? Has he any objections to urge 
against the locality of any one of 
them? Or has he any localities to 
propose for lights yet unkindled, that 
have not been already suggested by 
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the Boards? He has not mentioned 
any; but contented himself with a 
glaring petitio principii, which will 

e withstood by all those who pay 
the duties which maintain the lights. 
For we know, that all the lights within 
the district of the Commissioners of 
the Northern Lighthouses, have been 
placed in situations applied for, and 
recommended by memorials from the 
Trade and Shipping Interests. A 
body of evidence for and against the 
adoption of any particular site for a 
lighthouse, is thus brought before the 
Board; and wé again ask, what has 
been the result? “ Let any man,” 
says Mr Alan Stevenson, in his Let- 
ter, “in the least degree acquainted 
with coasting navigation, cast his eye 
on the map of Scotland, and he will 
readily be convinced of the wisdom 
which has directed the Board in pla- 
cing the lights in such situations as 
may best apprise the mariner of his 
approach to the rugged shore, the 
‘ wild shelves, and rapid tides of 
our iron-bound coast.” 

The Reviewer. being unable to 
deny “ that the judicious distribu- 
tion of lighted beaconsin reference 
to the wants of navigation is a naval 
problem” that has been solved, has 
recourse, in the face of that fact, to 
general reasoning, to prove it impos- 
sible, and that “ naval men are best 
qualified to solve it.’ So they are; 
and here they have solved it; for 
naval men of all kinds were consult- 
ed, their wishes and desires most 
anxiously attended to, and their opi- 
nions, generally unanimous, follow- 
ed in all those works. “ The erec- 
tion and maintenance of large and 
expensive watch-towers, resting of- 
ten on precarious foundations, and 
exposed to peculiar impulses, is pre- 
eminently the business of an en- 
gineer.” Who doubts or denies it? 
Can he shew one ill-built watch- 
tower among all the number, one that 
rests not on a firm foundation, how- 
ever precarious it may appear? He is 
a sorry logician. The Board ought to 
be composed of naval men, engineers, 
and opticians, quoth he, because 
their science constructs the works. 
But that is a non sequitur. He would 
have them all savants. First let him 
undermine or blow up the present 
character of the Scottish Light- 
houses. Then let him prove that the 
Board has never taken the advice of 
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the most distinguished philosophers 
upon questions of abstract science. 
But hear Mr Alan Stevenson. 

“In the year 1787, when the Board, 
at its first institution, resolved to 
substitute reflectors for the open coal- 
Jires then in use, they received plans 
for this apparatus from their late en- 
gineer, and brought them under the 
notice of Professor Robison. That 
distinguished person, so far from 
countenancing any anxiety for mathe- 
matical accuracy in the construction 
of these instruments, considered that 
there was some risk of producing so 
near an approach to parallelism in 
the reflected rays, that the light 
would be confined to too small a 
space, and thereby be liable to be 
removed from the sight of the mari- 
ner, even by the vibrations of the lofty 
tower which carried it. That this 
fear was groundless, we are now well 
aware; but the eminent philosopher 
who started this imaginary objection, 
will find a ready apologist in every 
candid person, who is at all acquaint- 
ed with the wide distance that often 
intervenes between theory and prac- 
tice. In addition to Robison,—Play- 
fair, Leslie, and Brewster, the most 
distinguished philosophers of their 
day, can be reckoned among the 
scientific advisers of the Northern 
Lighthouse Board. When the ap- 
plication of a thunder-rod at the Bell- 
Rock Lighthouse was under consi- 
deration, the engineer of the Board 
consulted these gentlemen; and af- 
ter hearing many conflicting opinions 
on the subject, he determined, by 
the advice of Playfair, to adhere to 
his original plan, as the most suitable 
for the situation. In 1809, the Board, 
animated by that zeal for improve- 
ment which characterises all their 
proceedings, determined to adopt a 
larger size of reflectors at the Bell- 
Rock. Accordingly, their engineer 
had again recourse to the advice of 
Professor Leslie, who gave the di- 
mensions of the curve which he con- 
sidered most suitable ; and Mr Adie, 
with his usual accuracy, constructed 
the mould to which the reflectors 
were made. On the subject of poly- 
zonal lenses Dr (now Sir David) 
Brewster, the inventor, was consult« 
ed, in the year 1820; and the Com- 
missioners authorized their engineer, 
in 1824, to visit the coast of France, 
for the purpose of obtaining practi- 
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cal information upon that subject. 
They also commissioned two lenses 
from Paris, which were executed 
by M. Soleil, under the immediate 
inspection of the late celebrated M. 
Fresnel ; and, in 1826, they gave Sir 
David Brewster authority to have a 
lens constructed under his own di- 
rections by Messrs Gilbert of Lon- 
don. This lens was ordered on the 
representation of Sir David, who ob- 
jected to the French lenses, because 
they were constructed of greenish 
glass.” 

It is not possible, within our limits, 
to follow the Reviewer through all 
his pages on the superiority of lenses 
to reflectors. But Mr Alan Steven- 
son sets him right in several of his 
statements, respecting certain expe- 
riments lately made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, to ascertain 
their comparative power—experi- 
ments which were witnessed by the 
Members of the Lighthouse Board, 
and a Committee of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Sir David Brews- 
ter being also present, by the special 
invitation of the Commissioners. But 
before doing so, Mr A. Stevensoui 
notices the Reviewer’s attempt to 
underrate the character of the re- 
flectors, by reference to some expe- 
riments by MM. Arago, Matthieu, 
and Fresnel, and described in a me- 
moir by the last of these gentlemen. 
The result of these experiments was, 
that the lens is equal to four of Le- 
noir’s reflectors; and because seven 
or eightof the Scottish reflectors were 
found to be equivalent to the lens, 
the reviewer concludes that Lenoir’s 
reflectors have twice the power of 
the Scottish ones. But Mr Stevenson 
informs, or rather reminds the Re- 
viewer, who could not have been 
ignorant of the facts, that Lenoir’s 
reflectors are more than a third lar- 
ger than those with which he com- 
pares them ! and that the French ex- 
periments were made at the distance 
of a few feet, and the intensities 
measured by shadows, while, at Gu- 
lan, the observations were made at 
the distance of 14} miles! As to the 
reflectors used on the coast of France, 
which, according to the Reviewer’s 
deduction from Fresnel’s experi- 
ments, have twice the power of the 
Scottish ones, Mr A. Stevenson says, 
“ T have actually examined them, and 
can testify that they are not only of 
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inferior workmanship, but that the 
most effective part of the reflectors 
was in some cases cut off, in order 
to give them the figure of a paral- 
lelogram, for the purpose, I suppose, 
of arranging them more easily in the 
lightroom.” 

From the Reviewer’s account of 
the Gulan experiments, the reader 
would believe that they were deci- 
sive and satisfactory in favour of the 
lenses, and that all reflectors must 
forthwith be flung into the sea. But 
he should have applied for a more 
correct account of them to Sir David 
Brewster. From these experiments 
it was seen, “ that one lens, when 
illuminated by alamp consuming the 
oil of fourteen reflectors, produces 
a light equal to seven or eight re- 
flectors ; and it follows, that the same 
quantity of oil, when burned in the 
common focus of a system of lenses, 
will produce the light of seven or 
eight reflectors from as many lenses 
as can be placed in the circumference 
of a circle whose radius is equal to 
their common focal distance.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lights intend to try the 
actdal use of the lens at one of their 
lighthouses, and the necessary alter- 
ations for the adaptation of the 
lightroom to the dioptric apparatus, 
are now in progress. They believe 
that the lens may be found very 
suitable for revolving lights; and that 
at those few stations where more than 
fourteen reflectors are used, a better 
light may be produced at a cheaper 
rate. 

The Gulan experiments, however, 
were far from authorizing the adop- 
tion of the lens in stationary lights. 
Here we must not abridge, but quote 
entire Mr A. Stevenson’s clear and 
interesting statement. 

“ The actual divergence of the re- 
fracted rays was not measured ; and, 
therefore, the angle at which it is 
necessary to incline the axes of the 
two adjacent lenses in a lighthouse 
was not determined. As the common 
focal distance of the lenses must in 
all cases become the radius of the 
circle round which they are placed, 
it follows that the breadth of each 
lens must be such, that a sufficient 
number of them can be ranged in the 
circle so as to light up every part of 
the horizon. We know that, were 
the lens an absolutely perfect instru- 
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ment, and capable of projecting a 
beam whose sectional area at the 
most distant point would be exactly 
equal to the surface of the lens itself, 
it would be impossible, by means of 
any combination of these instruments, 
to illuminate the whole horizon ; be- 
cause the two adjacent refracted 
beams would, in this case, form an 
angle subtended by a considerable 
are of the horizon, which would ne- 
cessarily be deprived of the benefit 
of the light. Who, then, can tell, 
without actual trial, to what extent 
it may be found necessary to de- 
crease the breadth of the lens, in 
order to fit it for a stationary light, 
and to what amount the power of the 
light may be thereby diminished ? It 
may yet appear that, in this adapta- 
tion of the refracting apparatus, the 
light of the large lamp may become 
much inferior to that at present pro- 
duced from a reflector with a single 
argand burner! I am far from offer- 
ing any opinion for or against the 
final adoption of lenses, because I 
conceive there are as yet no data 
which can authorize a decision of the 
question; but I am anxious to show 
the true state of the investigation, 
which is still in progress ; and which, 
but for your illiberal and uncandid 
statements, I should not have found 
it necessary to describe when only 
half: finished. 

‘‘ But there are other results of the 
Gulan experiments which you have 
thought it prudent to conceal. They 
are certainly not calculated to raise 
your favourite lens in the opinion of 
the public; and if the mortification 
which the exposure occasions to you, 
be equal to that of an inventor when 
his hobby-horse breaks down, you 
will, I dare say, extort a modicum of 
pity from the bystanders. On the 
night of the 20th of March, the lens 
and asingle reflector were both light- 
ed at Gulan with argand lamps of 
the same size; and little difference 
could be observed between the two 
lights as seen from Calton Hill, at 
Edinburgh. From this I conclude 
that the lens owed its superiority 
in the instance formerly alluded to, 
not to its perfection as an optical in- 
strument, but to its having on that 
occasion been illuminated by a large 
lamp of four concentric wicks burning 
the oil of fourteen reflection Again, 
on the night of the 21st, ‘When the 
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Drummond lights were placed in the 
foci both of the lens and of the re- 
flector, the result was so strikingly 
in favour of the latter, that I concur- 
red in the doubts expressed by Sir 
David Brewster, that some failure 
had taken place with the lens. I, 
therefore, by desire of the Board, re- 
paired to Gulan next day to investi- 
gate the matter; when I found that 
the experiment had been properly 
conducted. I remained at Gulan on 
the night of the 22d, and exhibited 
only the lens with the lime-ball, when 
a similar result followed. It is to be 
regretted that, on this second occa- 
sion, no standard of comparison 
could be shown; but I found it im- 
possible, in the limited space of time 
which intervened between my arri- 
val at Gulan and the hour of experi- 
ment, to effect the necessary ar- 
rangements, and prepare a proper 
supply of the gases for both lights. 
This experiment remarkably coin- 
cides with the former, in demon- 
strating that the lens owed its bril- 
liancy, in the other comparisons, to 
the large lamp by which it was illu- 
minated. The lime-ball employed 
in Lieutenant Drummond’s inven- 
tion is not much larger than a pea; 
and the fact of its producing so bril- 
liant a light when placed in the focus 
of a reflector, is of itself a most am- 
ple testimony to the accuracy of that 
instrument. But this result agrees 
also with what theory would dictate. 
I find that the surface of the lens is 


equal to 5). of the surface of a sphere 
whose radius is the focal distance of 


the lens; and it consequently fol- 
lows, that not more than ,!- part of 
the whole light emitted by the lime- 
ball can reach the refracting medium. 
In the reflector the case is very dif- 
ferent, From the position of its fo- 
cus, |2ths of the whole light are in- 
cident upon its surface; and even 
admitting that one-half of this is lost, 
still it results that the power of the 
reflector is, in this case, to that of 
the lens, as 126 to 17; or, in one 
word, the reflector is 74 times more 
powerful than the lens, when both 
are illuminated by flames of equal 
sizes. The area of the lens is also 
considerably above a third greater 
than that of the reflector; and in this 
result, @@bave given the former in- 
strument an undue advantage. I 
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have made no deduction for the ob« 
struction of light by the joints of the 
zones, nor any allowance for its ab- 
sorption and dispersion in passing 
through it. This absorption must 
produce a great inconvenience in 
the use of the refracting instruments, 
which may become so heated as to 
have their joints loosened, and the 
glass even broken hy unequal ex- 
pansion. The results of these calcu- 
lations require no comment; they 
speak for themselves. 

“ T shall mention one other result 
of the Gulan observations with which 
you have not thought fit to favour 
your readers. On the night of the 
12th of February, the French and 
English lenses were both illuminated 
with lamps of equal sizes; and at the 
Calton Hill it was scarcely possible, 
without the use of a telescope, to de- 
termine which light was the more 
brilliant. The difference, however 
small, was certainly in favour of the 
English lens. This instrument, as 
before noticed, was made of flint- 
glass, for the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, by Messrs Gilbert 
of London, under the direction of 
Sir David Brewster, who considered 
it a great disadvantage of the French 
lens that it was composed of green- 
ish-glass. It is nearly a third larger 
than the French lens, but is undoubt- 
edly of inferior workmanship. This 
inferiority may perhaps, in some de- 
gree, arise from the different forms 
of these instruments, as the plano- 
convex figure of the French lens ad- 
mits of greater ease and accuracy in 
the construction than the double 
convex form of that made by Messrs 
Gilbert.” 

If the Scottish lighthouses are ex- 
ceedingly bad, as they do not all ab- 
solutely hide their light under a 
bushel, they must be the most cun- 
ning of hypocrites to escape being 
found out, and to preserve even a 
decent reputation. Whatis thought 
of them in general by mariners? 
Are they cursed or blessed by night- 
wanderers over the deep? In the 
year 1799, no fewer than thirty ves- 
sels were wrecked on the coast in 
the neighbourhood of the Bell-Rock ; 
since the erection of that edifice, the 
terror of the bay of St Andrews, “is 
merely traditionary, and no wrecks 
have happened in its neighbour- 
hood.” In the course of twelve 
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years before the erection of Start 
Point Lighthouse, twenty-two wrecks 
had occurred on the north isles of 
Orkney ; since January, 1806, when 
the light was exhibited, only sixteen 
wrecks have occurred in twenty-eight 
years. “ To what but our efficient 
lights do we owe the safety of our 
smacks and steamers, which, like 
weekly diligences, ply along a dan- 
gerous coast between Leith and Lon- 
don, and fearlessly enter the Frith 
of Forth in the darkest nights? The 
Shipping Interest and Llioyd’s have 
preterred no complaint about the 
state of the lights ; while a querulous 
and microscopic sage vilifies them in 
the Edinburgh Review.” 

The next cause, alleges the Review- 
er, of the insufficiency of our light- 
house system is, that the Commis- 
sioners perform their duties with- 
out any remuneration. This is the 
current slang of the Utilitarians. No 
man, they maintain, will do his duty, 
be that duty what it may, if he be 
not paid for it in hard cash. The 
Commissioners here have not sufli- 
cient stimulus to do their duty, in 
honour and in humanity, and in that 
noble “ pride of place” which they 
have all gained by talent and inte- 
grity, and by the estimation in which 
their characters are held by their fel- 
low townsmen, or citizens, or coun- 
trymen? ’Tis a base belief—and the 
conduct of the Commissioners has 
from first to last given it the lie. 
“ If,” says Mr Alan Stevenson, “ the 
Commissioners, in the exercise of 
their official duties, discharge, with- 
out stipend, their important trust in 
a manner so praiseworthy to them- 
selves, and beneficial to their coun- 
try, as the facts above stated con- 
vincingly shew they have done, on 
what reasonable ground can you pro- 
pose the expenditure of the public 
money, in attaching a separate main- 
tenance to an office, the duties of 
which could not possibly occupy the 
whole time of the Commissioners ?” 
The Reviewer, himself a savant, 
would have no objection to “ remu- 
neration.” He points with a feel- 
ing finger to Admiral Rossel’s report 
on the distribution of lighthouses in 
France, shewing, that in 1825, the 
French Lighthouse Board was chief- 
ly composed of savanis, who, he sup- 
poses of course, would not work for 
nothing ; but Mr Alan Stevenson sets 
him right here again. 
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“In the French Commission, to 
which you point as a mode) for all 
‘ Lighthouse Systems,’ only the se- 
cretary and officers, as in our Boards, 
are paid. The others are lighthouse 
commissioners ez officio, in connexion 
with their duties as members of the 
Commission des Ponts et Chaussées et 
des Mines; and some of them are 
members of the Institute, as some of 
those connected with the ‘ British 
System’ are members of the Royal 
Society. What, then, are those 
vaunted peculiarities of the French 
System, by which you would distin- 
guish it so proudly from our own, 
and which so highly recommend it 
to our servile imitation? I fear, sir, 
your admiration has been caught by 
the list of names in De Rossel’s Rap- 
port, which, indeed, seems to com- 
prehend your whole knowledge of 
the Board or its proceedings; and 
in forming your estimate of it, you 
seem to have taken omne ignotum pro 
magnifico. | have already shewn that 
the advice of the most distinguished 
philosophers has been sought by the 
Lighthouse Commission, at all times 
when it could possibly have been 
useful; and it is obvious that their 
advice is only necessary on particular 
occasions. You wouid not surely 
ere that Professors Robison and 
Jayfair, Sir John Leslie and Sir 
David Brewster, should have become 
pensioners for life, because their opi- 
nion was asked, or their suggestions 
adopted? Sure am I that some of 
them, at least, would have spurned 
such a proposal.” 

“‘ Another cause,” says the Re- 
viewer, “ of the imperfection of our 
lighthouse system, arising from the 
preceding cause, is, that the contracts 
for supplying the machinery and 
optical apparatus are not thrown 
open to public competition.” Is this 
true, or is it not true ? 

‘So far from your conjecture being 
founded in truth, I have to inform 
you, that every contract for supply, 
which admits of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, is open to competition. ‘The 
reflectors, burners, frames, and the 
‘thousand and one’ items (which 
are just siz in number), are all fur- 
nished by estimate, in the same man- 
ner as the oil. The reflectors are 
made by several artists both in Edin- 
burgh and Birmingham, among whom 
I may mention Messrs Boulton and 
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tions made by Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, on the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, with his lime-ball apparatus, 
the reflectors lent him from the stores 
of the Lighthouse Board were used ; 
and when those eminent opticians, 
Messrs Throughton and Simms, pre- 
pared his recently proposed appara- 
tus in London, he had the reflector 
made by Messrs Slight and Lillie of 
Edinburgh, who execute similar 
orders for the Lighthouse Board. 
With regard to the great advantage 
of competition in obtaining a good 
optical instrument, I cannot say I 
ever heard of such a method being 
pursued; and I may observe, that 
Sir David Brewster, who may be 
supposed to have followed the most 
proper course, both from his expe- 
rience, and his desire to do full jus- 
tice to his own invention, did not 
choose to apply to a number of opti- 
cians to construct his lens, but at 
once recommended Messrs Gilbert 
of London. With regard to the for- 
midable list of items which you seem 
to consider as a pernicious conse- 
quence of the present ‘ system,’ you 
will find it impessible to reduce 
their number, without injuring the 
efficiency of the lights, whether a 
reflecting or a refracting apparatus 
be employed.” 

The Reviewer boldly asserts that 
“ articles of inferior quality are pro- 
duced, where superior ones are 
essential to the work performed,” 
and that those articles “ which per- 
form a humbler part in the functions 
of a lighthouse, and whose construc- 
tion is a matter of indifference, pro- 
vided they answer their purpose, are 
produced at a very high price.” Mr 
Alan Stevenson publicly repels this 
imputation, and asks the accuser to 
name one article in use in the north- 
ern lighthouses “ of an inferior qua- 
lity.” He likewise expresses a very 
natural wish to know what kind of 
articles those are “ whose construc- 
tion is a matter of indifference, pro- 
vided they answer their purpose ?” 
The truth is, he fearlessly says, that 
“the workmanship of every thing 
furnished to the Commissioners is 
of the most substantial kind, and this 
is highly necessary, for the expense 
and inconvenience attending the exe- 
cution of repairs, in places of diffi- 
cult access, and when workmen of 
sufficient skill cannot be had, with- 
out sending them from a great dis- 
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tance, is so great that they look for 
additional strength in every thing lia- 
ble to injury or decay.” The Review- 
er talks, too, of the Commissioners 
possessing patronage to the extent of 
thousands of pounds, and of their 
forming with “ influential individu- 
als” a connexion of so binding a na- 
ture, that they retard the introduction 
of any improvements which may in- 
jure the interests of these “influential 
individuals.” He is far from blaming 
the “persons who act thus—it is all 
very natural—they are all honourable 
men—and ’tis the system he is ar- 
raigning, not the gentlemen who put it 
into play; but Mr Alan Stevenson 
has not the same indulgence for such 
dishonest practices, and gives a flat 
denial to the Reviewer’s assertion, 
both as it regards the possession of 
the patronage, and the manner of ex- 
ercising it. It is a calumny. 

The reviewer is for introducing 
coal-gas into lighthouses; but he 
would find it no easy matter to do 
80 with some of them—and when 
he says “it has already been shewn 
that it would diminish expense,” Mr 
A. Stevenson says, “I suppose you 
mean that it has already been assert- 
ed.” A small gas-work would be 
necessary at each station; and we 
do not think coal would be found 
very cheap at Cape- Wrath, Sumburg- 
head, Pentland Skerries, Dunnet- 
head, Stark Point, Bara-head, and 
Island Glass. The reviewer prides 
himself on a proposal for the “ oc- 
casional exhibition of a powerful 
light in foggy weather.’ The pro- 
posal appears to Mr A. Stevenson 
to shew a total misconception of the 
principal use of—Lighthouses. He 
challenges the reviewer to point out, 
within 30 degrees, the true place of 
the sun in a fog at mid-day. Socom- 
plete is the dispersion of light, by 
reflection and refraction in all direc- 
tions according to the figure and re- 
lative position of the particles of 
aquzeous matter in the atmosphere, 
that no human eye can even see 
the meridian splendour of the sun. 
Yet in such a fog, the mariner is 
to be guided by a gas-burner, or a 
lamp with four wicks! In such 
jeopardy he must trust to his ear 
not his eye—and the Bell-Rock is 
still entitled to “ its singular but 
now no longer dreadful name.” 
When the sun is to him of no avail 
in heaven, and the light is strangled 
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on the tower, he hears the tolling of 
bells. 

“ The ‘ occasional exhibition’ of 
Red and Bengal lights, in the focus 
of a lens, is a most crude and ridi- 
culous proposal of the Reviewer. To 
say nothing of the impossibility of 
continuing such a light above a few 
minutes, without danger of suffoca- 
tion to all who are near it, itis wholly 
inapplicable to the purpose of guid- 
ing the benighted seaman. The idea 
of ‘illuminating the clouds or fog’ 
may,” says Mr Stevenson, “ perhaps 
be ‘ ingenious,’ but it is, equally use- 
less, If the utility of the ‘ occasion- 
al exhibition’ is to depend upon 
producing an approach to the light 
of day, so as to permit the seaman 
to see the shore, it is too childish an 
expectation to require a word more 
upon the subject. And how else it 
can possibly serve the purpose of 
directing the bewildered steersman, 
I am at aloss to conceive. Were the 
clouds, like the hills, ‘ everlasting,’ 
a sailor might, by such means, be 
enabled to recognise a remarkable 
cloud after an absence of a few years, 
and avoid a dangerous reef at the 
warning of his nebulous Mentor ; 
but it is plain you are personating 
* Fancy in nubibus, ” 

** Moreover, ‘ the occasional exhibi- 
tion’ of lights is not merely useless, 
it would be pernicious also, What 
necessity could there be for giving 
to any light a characteristic appear- 
ance, that it might indicate to the 
mariner a particular point of land, 
if, at the bidding of a dreamer, it 
must, Proteus-like, become now red, 
now white. 

* * * # *€ # 

“ The ‘numerical character’ which 
you hope to impress upon lights, if it 
depend upon employing a great 
range of colours, has, I fear, but a 
slender chance to be useful. Actual 
trial, however, is the only test. It 
is needless to repeat here what has 
already been said about the power 
of the red light at the Bell-Rock, in 
answer to your objections to the co- 
loured medium by which that light 
is produced; but I may mention 
that, many years ago, various colours 
of glass were tried by the Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Lights, and 
none but red were found to answer 
the | perigee of distinction. The me- 
thod of distinction, described by M. 

de Rossel, and bepraised by you, is 
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far from being useful. It depends 
upon the exact recurrence of the 
eclipses and bright periods in revol- 
ving lights; and, as the duration of 
the bright periods is liable to constant 
change with the distance of the ob- 
server and the state of the atmos- 
phere, the whole distinctions found- 
ed upon this system fall to the 
ground.” 
The Reviewer is a sort of saveall, 
though not a very consistent one ; 
and he is desirous of paying the 
savants of his new Board at the ex- 
pense of the poor. The “ greatest 
saving of all,” he says, is to be effect- 
ed by reducing the number of light- 
keepers. The present establishment 
at each station consists of a prin- 
cipal light-keeper, and an assistant 
lightkeeper, except at the Bell- 
Rock, where there are four keepers, 
three of whom are always at the 
light-house, while one is by rotation 
allowed to be on shore, at the esta- 
blishment connected with this light 
at Arbroath. By a regulation of the 
Board, no person is taken into the 
service as a keeper above the age of 
35; and when a keeper attains an 
age in the service of the Commis- 
sioners, such as torender him unable 
to discharge his duties, they have 
been accustomed to give him a re- 
tired aliowance. The salaries of the 
principal keepers are L.45, and of the 
assistants, L.35 per annum, besides a 
piece of garden and cow’s grass, fuel, 
and a suit of uniform clothes every 
three years. At the Bell-Rock, the 
principal keeper has L.63, the prin- 
cipal assistant L.57, 15s.,and the two 
ordinary assistants L.50, 8s. each, 
with provisions for themselves while 
at the Rock, and apartments for 
their families at the establishment 
on shore. The light-keepers act 
under certain instructions, and make 
monthly returns to the engineer. 
Would the Reviewer annul the re- 
tiring allowances to age? Does he 
think these salaries unreasonable ? 
Would he desire to submit the safe- 
ty of ships to less trust-worthy 
light-keepers ? But he expects that 
there would be such a reduction of 
labour by the use of the lens, that 
one man could do the duty of two, 
and that part of that duty might 
then devolve upon the wife and 
daughter of the light-keeper. Wives 
and daughters are a great acquisition 
to a man’s comfort in this life, espe- 
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cially in a lighthouse ; but we ven- 
ture to say, that had women been 
employed by the Board, the Com- 
missioners would have been abused 
for favour tothe fair sex. “It is,’ says 
Mr A. Stevenson, “ a proposal alto- 
gether monstrous, to leave the charge 
of a beacon-light to a single family, 
only one of whom is a responsible 

erson. According to the present 

orthern Lighthouse system, the 
watches in the light-room are as re- 

ularly relieved as on the deck of a 
frigate ; and so much importance is 
attached to strictness in the obser- 
vance of this branch of duty, that a 
light-keeper is suspended from duty 
if he leave the lightroom an instant 
before he is relieved by his comrade. 
To prevent any necessity; for doing 
80, the lightroom and the bedrooms 
are connected by a set of tubes, by 
blowing gently into which, the keep- 
er on watch can sound an alarum-bell 
in the room below, and arouse his 
comrade to change guard. The man 
below answers this call by a counter 
blast through the tubes, and a small 
index in the lightroom is thereby 
raised, to signify that the signal has 
been obeyed. This regularity of 


mounting guard could never prevail 


between the members of one family ; 
and the probability is, that, in places 
like Cape Wrath, where the nearest 
human habitation is ten miles dis- 
tant, over bog and mountain, the 
lights would be trimmed at night, 
and frequently permitted to burn 
out. Your proposed reduction atthe 
Bell-Rock is equally impracticable. 
It is necessary that the men should 
have their season of liberty on shore, 
and consequently only three can be 
on the Rock at a time; and when it 
is considered that the lighthouse is 
twelve miles from the nearest land, 
and that fur weeks and even months 
—* in winter, it is sometimes 
wholly inaccessible, no rational per- 
son will be disposed to think three 
men too great a complement.” 

For the present we have done, 
nor do we doubt that we have shewn 
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to the satisfaction of all candid minds 
that, from the period of the institu- 
tion of the Board in 1786 to the pre- 
sent year, the Commissioners have 
acted with the greatest zeal, discre- 
tion, and knowledge ; that they have 
done their duty to their country; 
and that in their conduct there has 
not been detected, by their sharpest 
eyed assailants, a single flaw. No- 
body has dared to say, that of the 
many lighthouses erected under 
their management, one now stands 
where it should not stand; nobody 
has pointed out any places where 
lighthouses should have been erect- 
ed, and are not, that have not been 
considered by them with a view to 
the future, should their powers be 
continued, and funds at their dis- 
posal. In all cases whatever, they 
have given a ready ear to all the re- 
presentations of mercantile men and 
mariners, and always consulted, 
when necessary or advisable, the 
most distinguished men of science. 

They have been charged, indeed, by 
the Edinburgh Reviewer with slight- 
ing the discoveries of Sir David Brew- 
ster; but there is not, we have shewn, 
ashadow of foundation for thatcharge; 
while it may be mentioned that the 
gentleman for whom he claims so 
much merit, as having anxiously ex- 
erted himself to improve the lights, 
never made any enquiry about the 
Jens which the Commissioners order- 
ed on his representation in 1826, and 
actually never saw it till the 15th of 
February last. And finally, their 
anxiety to perfect as well as increase 
the number of lights, was shewn, as 
we have seen, no farther back than 
last winter, by their conducting their 
experiments at Gulan Hill upon a 
scale of such magnitude as to pre- 
clude any chance of error in esti- 
mating the effect of changes which 
might seem to promise an improve- 
ment of the lights; nor will their 
patriotic and humane zeal in dis- 
charge of their duties be abated by 
the insolent or insidious calumnies 
of open or concealed enemies. 
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In walking through a beautiful re- 
gion, with our senses and our soul 
all alive in happiness, and in mutual 
amity lending assistance to each 
other’s work—the ear borrowing 
from the eye, and the eye receiving 
back again with interest what it was 
delighted to lend to the ear—every 
material impulse becoming at the mo- 
ment spiritualized, and every spirit- 
ual impulse vivid as the glow of mat- 
ter,—while emotion elevates fancy in- 
to imagination, and imagination ever 
and anon is pleased to be subdued 
into fancy, both feeling their power 
to be from the heart ;—in thus walk- 
ing through a beautiful region, it 
might be thought that we should 
leave not one single smile on the 
face of nature unadmired or unbe- 
loved ; that with all her features we 
should in such communion at once 
grow familiar; and that memory all 
life-long would retain unfaded the 
sweet sounds and sights enjoyed du- 


ring a day passed in Paradise. 


But not so. Again you take the 
same walk, and you wonder at the 
change—which, fora while, you know 
not has been wrought by your own 
spirit. °*Tis the same season of the 
year, and the same green earth is 
there, loving and beloved by the 
same blue sky, as if both were to be 
undisturbed for ever. But has that 
glorious grove grown up since mid 
Mayday ? Whence flows that lovely 
stream and whither, that ne’er till 
now before your eyes bedropt along 
that leafy vista its sweet-sounding 
series of small silvery waterfalls? A 
church tower! older than its sha- 
ding sycamores, yet centuries seem 
indurated in their boles, and Time 
beneath their umbrage to have pitch- 
ed his tent. Not till now saw you 
ever that House of God. The silvan 
scenery seems to open itself out 
into many an unsuspected glade 
and open pastoral place in front of 


peasant’s cottage welcoming you in- 
to the woods! Blind, indeed, must 
you have been, that other hour you 
went wandering by, not to see that 
village conspicuous from afar on 
the mountain-side. By a little way- 
side-well you sit down, and dream 
all these fair realities into an ima- 
ginary world. You cannot help 
creating; beauty fluctuates all a- 
round ; steadfast is your bliss, but 
it changes momently all it looks on ; 
and unvisited by the past, though 
once you thought it could never die, 
there pondering are you lost in a 
swimming-by of dreams and visions 
that seem to arise as if from the bo- 
som of some new-discovered land! 
Just so with a Book—say at once 
the Greek Anthology. Ha! fragment 
of hymn, ode, or elegy that now for 
the first time—often as we have 
wandered o’er the pages—awakens 
“thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears !” Silent Cenotaph! thou speak- 
est sadly in that inscription where 
grief still breathes o’er “ sorrows 
suffered long ago,” and thousands of 
years are as one day to the spirit that 
is immortal! Four lines re-create 
fromthe dust that Sea-side Garden in 
which the Silentiary slumbered ; and 
not till now saw we ever the foun- 
tains flowing along the flowery banks 
in woods to the waves. We thank 
thee, O Wrangham! for the pleasant 
vision—and in such a place how de- 
lightful with thee would it be to talk 
down the sun! 
Between the Naiad, 
throngs, 
A strife is waged to which the spot be- 
longs; 
Grace umpire sits, the question to de- 
cide, 
But its mixed charms her wavering 
choice divide. 
We must not pursue our parallel ; 
for we should lose ourselves in il« 
lustration; so we leave you all to 


Nereid, Dryad 
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complete it, each according to his 
own feeling or fancy; our plea- 
sure being to suggest thousands of 
thoughts, but to exhaust not one; 
hoping that all the ideas we have 
ever startled from their dreamy 
sleep, or from sleep too profound 
for dreams, will like doves or eagles 
revisit us in their loveliness or their 
majesty; our spirit being, strange as 
it may seem, at once the quiet 
nest within the pine-tree’s gloom, 
and the storm-swept eyry on the 
mountain-cliff. 

After this preamble, now for the 
bill. The bill of fare—and what 
shall we set before you of spiritual 
food? Some fruits from the gar- 
dens of Archilochus, Mimnermus, 
and Simonides—for the feast is to be 
not a dinner but a dessert—and we 
have now been saying grace. 

Archilochus was born at Paros, of 
one of the noblest families in that 
island, whence he emigrated, at the 
age of twenty, to Thasos, on the occa- 
sion of the foundation of a colony of 
Parians, an event which Herodotus has 
recorded. He wasamong the first, and 
by far the greatest of soldier poets. 
If he was a coward, no man need 
be ashamed of that name, yet on the 
field of battle he left behind his 
shield. His genius, we presume, 
made such a feat fashionable among 
lyrical poets—and Alczeus, follow- 
ing his bright example, set it be- 
fore that arch imitator Flaccus, 
who outdid his masters. High au- 
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thority has told us that they were 
neither the first of lyric poets, nor 
have they been the last, “to shew the 
white feather.” People of poetical 
temperament, it would appear, are 
peculiarly subject to panic; once off 
there is no catching them; and they 
never stop to take breath till they 
have reached the shade of a fair tree 
growing on the bank of a purling 
stream in a place of profound peace. 
There they compose an Ode to Mars 
or Bellona, which sets all the youth 


. of the world on fire, “ making the 


green one red.” Archilochus cele- 
brates his own cowardice—which 
was indeed “taking the bull by the 
horns.” The disaster befell him ina 
battle with the aboriginal inhabitants 
of theisland of Samothrace, whowere 
aset of ugly customers ; and really if 
a prodigious barbarian will tear the 
shield off your arm, and put a spear, 
or sword to your throat, what bet- 
ter can you do, lyrical poet or not, 
than make yourself scarce, and retire 
to the rear for another buckler? 
Here is the epigram, of which the 
second version, better than the first, 
breathes the sarcastic scorn Archilo- 
chus felt for the slanderers who pre- 
tended to impugn his courage. 


aonids pty Salwy Tig wymrAASTUs, tin gape 
bapya 
EvTOS euounToY KBAAITOY ovx EbsrAWY. 
"autos 0 Ekehuyov Oavarov TtAos* aoais 
extiyn 
Egestw* eLadiris HINT OMG OV KAKI. 


MERIVALE. 


The foeman glories o’er my shield— 

T left it on the battle field ; 

I threw it down beside the wood, 
Unscathed by scars, unstain’d with blood. 


And let him glory ; since, from death 
Escaped, I seek my forfeit breath, 

I soon may find, at little cost, 

As good a shield as that I’ve lost 


(QUARTERLY REVIEWER. ) 


That shield some Saian dirks which ’gainst 
the grain 

I left—-fair flawless shield! beside the 
wood. 


Well! let it go! I and my purse remain; 
To-morrow’s bullskin may be just as 
good. 


He was a fearful satirist—and there is a strange story of his having dri- 
ven to suicide the daughters of Lycambes by a lampoon, in vengeance for 
some slight or injury done him by one of them—his betrothed or his wife, 
Neobule. Meleager makes them speak from the grave. 


MERIVALE. 


By Pluto’s hand we swear—an awful 
sign— ; 

And the dark bed of gloomy Proserpine, 

Pure went we to our graves, whate’er of 
shame 

And vile reproach against our virgin fame 


That bitter bard pour’d forth, in strains 
refined, 

Cloaking the foulness of his slanderous 
mind. 

Muses, in our despite why favour thus 

The false Iambics of Archilochus ? 
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They have all perished—and nought remains but a few scattered fragments, 
some elegiac, but mostly lyrical, of him whom Cicero classes with Homer, 
Pindar, and Sophocles! Here is one—or rather three in one—of those frag- 
ments—preserved by Stobzeus and Plutarch—part of an elegy—so plausi- 
bly conjectures Schneider—on a shipwreck suffered by the brother-in- 
law of the poet, and other citizens of distinction. The Pericles, to whom 
it is affectionately addressed, became afterwards his bitter enemy, and fell 
under the last of his terrible iambics. Such is friendship. The lines are very 
solemn ; and the sudden turn or reaction of the poet’s feelings, in those pro- 
perly joined by Merivale to the first fragment, natural to men’s minds in 
all ages, is especially Greekish. 


ELTON. 
Groans rise on griefs, oh Pericles! nor they 
Who feel the woe, in wine or feast are gay. 
The billow of the many-roaring deep 
Has borne these pleasures in its whelming sweep. 
Our grief-swollen hearts, now, draw their breath in pain ; 
Yet blessings, oh my friend! shall smile again. 
The Gods reserve for seeming-cureless woe 
A calm, and antidotes on grief bestow. 
In turn the cure and suffering take the round, 
And we now groaning feel the bleeding wound : 
Now other hearts the shifting tortures know ; 
Endure ; nor droop thus womanish in woe. 


MERIVALE. 
Loud are our griefs, my friend ; and vain is he 
Would steep the sense in mirth and revelry. 
O’er those we mourn the hoarse-resounding wave 
Hath clos’d, and whelm’d them in their ocean-grave. 
Deep sorrow swells each heart. But Heaven bestows 
One healing medicine for severest woes, 
Resolved endurance—for affliction pours 
To all by turns,—to-day the cup is ours. 
Bear bravely, then, the common trial sent, 
And cast away your womanish lament. 
Ah! had it been the will of Heaven to Save 
His honour'd relics from a nameless grave ! 
Had we but seen th’ accustom’d flames aspire, 
And wrap his corse in purifying fire! 
Yet what avails it to lament the dead ? 
Say, will it profit aught to shroud our head, 
And wear away in grief the fleeting hours, 
Rather than ’mid bright nymphs in rosy bowers ? 


Genius makes commonplaces sublime. Every-day thoughts, familiar to 
the meanest as much as to the mightiest of mankind, look portentous, 
issuing from inspired lips, in gloomy light, as if thunder pitch-black in 
heaven gave a streak of sorrow to the green earth. We cannot quote the 
— Merivale’s whole soul is here in unison with that of Archilo- 
chus. 


MERIVALE, 

Soul! O soul! when roundthee whelming But in prosperous fortune so re- 
cares like mountain surges close, joice, and in reverses mourn, 

Patient bear their mighty rage, and As well knowing what is destined 
with thy strength their strength oppose ; for the race of woman born. 

Be a manly breast your bulwark, Leave the Gods to order all things: 
your defence firm-planted feet ; often from the gulf of woe 

So the serried line of hostile They exalt the poor man grovelling 
spears with calm composure meet. in the gloomy shades below ; 

Yet in victory’s golden hour Often turn again, and prostrate 
raise not your proud vaunts too high ; lay in dust the loftiest head, 

Nor, if vanquished, meanly stooping, Dooming him thro’ life to wander, 
pierce with loud lament the sky : reft of sense and wanting bread. 
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These noble lines are composed of two fragments preserved by Stobzeus, 
rightly conjectured, from the style and matter, to belong to the same poem— 
and to tl.em respectively may be traced the “ ASquam Memento,” and “ Per- 
mitte Divis cetera” of Horace. That poet’s second ode shews that he had in 
his mind a third fragment of Archilochus, which Mr Merivale judiciously 
translates by itself—as it is on one subject—a solar eclipse; and he remarks 
that it contains the most ancient classical allusion extant to that phenomenon 
—the frequent occasion of superstitious fear and wonder even to much later 
ages. The kindness of a correspondent enables us to set in comparison with 
it a fragment of Pindar. The reading of that fragment chiefly followed by 
him is that of Scaliger, for the most part approved by Schneider, and inserted 
by Heyne in p. 44 of the “ Fragments,” vol. ii. Ed. Ox. 1807. Schneider 
well calls it “ Nobilissimum omnium multisque laudatum fragmentum ;” 
and our friend has done it all justice. In his English ’tis a glorious ode. 


ON A SOLAR ECLIPSE. ARCHILOCHUS. MERIVALE, 


Never man again may swear, things Who shall dare to doubt hereafter 
still shall be as erst they were; whatsoever man may say ? 
Never more in wonder stare, Who refuse with stupid laughter 
since Jove the Olympian thunderer, credence to the wildest lay ? 
Bade the sun’s meridian splendour Tho’ for pasture, dolphins ranging, 
hide in shades of thickest hight ; beat the hills, and scour the wood, 
While th’ affrighted nations started, And fierce wolves, their nature changing, 
trembling at the fearful sight. dive beneath th’ astonish’d flood, 


HYMN TO THE SUN UNDER ECLIPSE. PINDAR. W.E. L. B, 


Beam of the sun, Heaven-watcher, thou, whose glane 
Lights far and wide, unveil to me, unveil 
Thy brow, that once again mine eye may hail 

The lustre of thy cloudless countenance. 


Surpassing star! Why thus, at noon of day 
Withdrawing, wouldst thou mar 
Man’s stalwart strength—and bar 

With dark obstruction Wisdom’s winding way ? 


Lo! on thy cliariot-track 
Hangs midnight pitchy-black ; 

While thou, from out thine ancient path afar, 
Hurriest thy belated car, 


But thee, by mightiest Jove, do I implore— 
O'er Thebes thy fleet steeds’ flight 
To rein, with presage bright 

Of plenteousness and peace for evermore. 


Fountain of Light—O venerated power!— 
To all of earthly line, 
A wonder and a sign, 
What terror threatenest thcu at this dread hour? 


Doom of battle dost thou bring, 

Or, cankerous blight, fruit-withering— 

Or, crushing snow-showers’ giant weight, 

Or, faction, shatterer of the State, 

Or, breaching seas pour’d o’er the plain, 

Or, frost, that fettereth land and spring, 

Or, summer dank, whose drenching wing 
Droops heavily with rain ? 


Such fate, portendeth such, thy gloomy brow? 
Or, deluging beneath the unprison’d deep, 

This earth once more, man’s infant race wilt thou 
Afresh from off the face of nature sweep ? 


Simonides, purest, finest, highest spirit of antiquity (shall, we say so, 
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unblamed by the shade of Sophocles!) scorned none but slaves and tyrants. 
In his inscriptions the illustrious are made immortal. But turn we now to 
take with him a sad look on human life. 


"Ovdev ev avbeaaosos meves enue temsdoy cstl, 
"Ev 08 to xeAAsoroy Xios essmey cevme* 

“OIH meg QvAAwy vyerth, rounds reel wakes y 
Tlatigos psy Svnray Overs OsSetpesvos 

Lrigvoss synariberro. mdgerss yg thas indore 
Avdea ¥, ATs veo ornbecwy EucDusras. 

Ovnray O Bed tis cevbos tyes morAvngatoy 4Bns, 
KotQov éxav Sumoy wear’ atirtore, votie 

Odds yee tawid’ exes yngarcipev, ovdi DeevioDect, 
Oud", tyshs orev i, Pgaveld’ eyes xeewctrov. 

Nijwios, oig tavern xéitcs voos* eves t loacww 
“Q¢ yedves toF yng nei Brorov sariyes 

Ovntcis, “AAAA cd tutta pubar, Bsorov worl Teguect 
Loy tay cryabaiv trnds seocgsCopeevos. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL, CIIRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Nothing among mortals always remains stable, 
This our (éruth) hath the Chian man (Homer) expressed most beautifully :— 
“ As is the race of leaves, so is that of men.” 
This (truth,)—few of mortals having received it by the ears, 
Lodge in their breasts :—for (the same) hope is present to each 
Of men, which is innate in the breasts of the young; 
But whilst any one of mortals has the much-loved flower of youth, 
With an infatuated mind he thinks of many impracticable things. 
For he has not the expectation that he-is-to-grow-old, nor to die. 
Nor while he is in health, has he the thought of troubles. 
Fools—(they) who are of this mind! they understand not 
IIow short is the time of youth and life 
To mortals. But do thou, knowing these things,—to the boundary of life, 
Dare to gratify thy soul with good things. 


MERIVALE. 
All human things are subject to decay ; 
And well the man of Chios tuned his lay,— 
“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found” —~ 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound, 
Or in their hearts imprint this solemn truth ; 
For hope is near to all, but most to youth. 
Hope’s vernal season Jeads the laughing hours, 
And strews o’er every path the fairest flowers: 
To cloud the scene no distant mists appear; 
Age moves no thought, and death awakes no fear. 
Ah! how unmindful is the giddy crowd 
Of the small span to youth and life allow’d ! 
Ye who reflect, the short-lived good employ, 
And while the power remains, indulge your joy. 


HAY. 
Nought durable to mortals here can dwell, 
This truth the Chian bard illustrates well :— 
“ The race of man is as the race of leaves!” 
—Truth which each one into his ears receives, 
But lays it not to heart: for hope’s false tongue 
Cajoles the old,—which had cajoled the young ; 
And in the bloom of youth’s most lovely flowers, 
What mad, infatuate, foolish dreams are ours! 
Nor dream we, while in health, we must grow old— 
And die,—’mid troubles great and manifold. 
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Vain, foolish dreamers ! why not understand 

That youth is fleeting, and that death’s at hand! 
Since thus it is, Oh man !—till life’s last day, 
Indulge your soul in pleasure while you may. 


“ Indulge your soul in pleasure while you may!” and is this the moral 
philosophy of sage—this a “ tender-hearted scroll of pure—Simonides !” It 
is. Fleeting phantoms! Why fear to live among flowers, than yourselves not 
more evanescent! A natural—an inevitable thought—shall we venture to 
call it a foolish one—with all those who imaged Hope with an inverted 
and extinguished torch drooping over the tomb ! But such hauntings in the 


heart of Simonides were 


“ Thoughts that like spirits trackless come and go.” 


His consolatory creed was of another character. Virtue alone was stable 
in a world of shifting sounds and shadows—seated on the rock of ages, 


* That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


There is a certain tradition that Virtue dwells 

On difficult-to-be-climbed-up-rocks, and that there 

A bright-shining, pure band attend her. 

Nor to the eyes of all mortals is she visible, 

Except soul-gnawing sweat from-within (a man) 

Come, and he arrive at the perfection of manliness (of mind). 


ELTON. 


Virtue, in legend old, is said to dwell 

On high rocks, inaccessible ; 

But swift descends from high, 

And haunts of virtuous men the chaste 
society. 

No man shall ever rise 

Conspicuous in his fellow-mortal’s eyes 


To manly virtue’s pinnacle, 

Unless within his soul he bear 

The drops of painful sweat, that slowly 
well 

From spirit-wasting thought, and toil, 
and care. 


MERIVALE. 


Sages and honour’d bards of old 
Have said, that Virtue loves to keep 
Upon a mountain’s rocky steep; 
Where those permitted to behold 
May still her awful figure trace 
Circling about that holy place. 


But ’tis not given to mortal sight, 

Ere wholesome sweat have purged away 
Thick mists that dim the visual ray, 

To soar to such a glorious height. 

None that are loiterers in the race 

May hope to see that holy place. 


HAY. 


1, 
Virtue delights her home to keep, 
Say the wise of the olden time,— 
High on a rugged, rocky steep, 
Which man may hardly climb : 
And there a pure, bright-shining band— 
Her ministers—around her stand. 


From the text, from the notes and 
emendations of Jacobs, from Gil- 
bert Wakefield’s edition quoted by 
Jacobs, and a hazardous change of 
a word or two, we venture to give 
the text thus, which possibly may 
destroy the metre, but ill-under- 
stood metre must not stand in the 
way of well-understood morality. 


Eori vig Aoyos tay Agtray voekesy 
SvoapBdross tai wireais® tye sé 


2. 
No mortal man may ever look 
That form august to see, 
Until, with patient toil, he brook 
That sweat of mental agony,— 
Which all must dree who reach that goal— 
The perfect manhood of the soul. 


ftiv, Daevevre ogo cryvoy cuPéwerve 
bude wavrav BAtDdeois bvaray éromres, 
sh poy Oeimebugeos ideas evdobey 

(ory, ixnt ks cengoy cevOgclces. 


The word, which is different in 
this from any other edition which 
we have seen, is xe», choir-band, 
instead of xg», place; so that x¢%» 
is to be considered as the subject 
of, and “» governed by, the verb 
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uugiarey Jacobs, it seems to us, con- 
siders the word évér: as signifying 
to hold, possess, or inhabit, which we 
know not if it be supported by any 
ood authority. “ Virtutem in rupi- 
bus aditu difficillimis habitare; ibi 
autem regionem luce collustratam 
tenere,” says Jacobs. It were super- 
fluous to quote authorities in support 
of the meaning of to wait upon, to 
attend, to tend, &c. as they may be 
found in the most common diction- 
aries. (Vide last line of the Diad.) 

Waketield’s reading is,— 

voy Fe pes 

Seay yagor wyvov ceeePirrtsy. 


The word %:», given by Wake- 
field, first suggested to us the notion 
of changing x#gov into 2%", and we 
suppose that the common reading 
foxy suggested to him %:4», or he 
might have said with less violence 
S:av——the Doric genitive plural of 
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379 
Sia, In the midst of so much dark- 
ness there is little merit in groping 
in this way; but we are sorely 
ee to hint another change, 
thus,— 


evbee 78 psy 
Decev yogay cuyvo amPemtive 
And that there 
A pure choir of Goddesses (or Gods 
S:av) attend her. 


The impersonation of Virtue— 
“Ageri——ministered to by the Gods, 
appears to be neither an unetinic, 
nor an unpoetic notion—but has 
something in it of sublimity. 

The strain in its austerity is su- 
blime. It makes amends for the vain 
philosophy of pleasure moulded for 
and by the passing hour—and places 
Simonides among the Divines—by 
the side of old Hesiod. He in his 
Works and Days—saith 


Where virtue dwells, the Gods have placed before 
The dropping sweat that springs from every pore ; 
And ere the feet can reach her bright abode, 

Long, rugged, dark th’ ascent, and rough the road : 
The ridge once gain’d, the path, so hard of late, 
Runs easy on, and level to the gute. — ELTON. 


Mimnermus shall sing us as sad a strain as Simonides. Little more is 
known of him than that he was a poet and musician of Smyrna, contempo- 


rary with Solon. 


Athenzeus makes him the inventor of the Pentameter. 


But a few fragments survive of him, of whom Propertius has said 
Plus in amore yalet Mimnermi versus Homero; 
whose elegies Horace preferred to those of Callimachus— 


Discedo Alexus puncto illius, ille meo quis? 
Quis nisi Callimachus? Se plus adposcere visus, 
Fit Mimnermus, et optivo cognomine crescit. 


Pausanias mentions his having composed an elegiac poem on the battle 


between the Smyrneans and the Lydians, fought under Gyges; and Strabo 
speaks of his three books of love elegies, bearing the title of Nanno, per- 
haps the same young lady whom Athenzeus praises as a fine player on the 
flute; and with whom the poet was enamoured in his old age. 


c ~ c , 

Hysis O° cs ve QUAAG Que morvevieuos wen 
t ‘ > * \ > 

Hoos or ail’ adyh wvercs eriov' 
~ > , . « ! ” 7] 

Tots insros, wuyyuioy txt yeovey cevbecsy yBus 
Tegmopetda, meds Deady tidores ovre xandy, 
re) ~ 

Our ayer. nines de WU PLOTHLaLTs potrcesvets® 
c > A 

H peiv, Eyovoee Tiros yngaos agyartov' 

c a we e¢ 

Hd eréen, bevezro40. eivovbee Oe ybyveros Rng 
Kaends, ocov o” earl vyny xi Ovares H2As056 
3 \ > \ \ ~ 4, / ia 

Avrae try On rovre TeA05 moagoush eres dens 
Avrina ribvezvas Birriov, 4 Biores* 

~ 5) , J 

TIoAAg vyedg tv bvpea xcence yiryveras @AroTE T b%05 
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Adnros 0 ad weel Day barsdeveras, are ped diqree 
“Tmsigav, xara vying texeras cis cidny. 

“AAAos vovroy eyes OupeoPlagor’ ude tes toriy 
Avbearay, ra Zevs ey xan worrAd de. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CIIRISTOPHER NORTH. 
We, like the ieaves (which) produces the many-flowered season 
Of Spring, when all-at-once the justre of the sun is increased ; 
Like these,—for a cubit’s-length cf time, with the flowers of youth 
Are delighted,—knowing from the Guds neither evil 
Nor good. But the dark fates stand near us; 
The one having (in view) the accomplishment of peevish old-age, 
And the other (that) of death :—for a short time is of youth 
The fruit,—(namely) as long as the sun is scattered on the earth: 
But when the term of this season (of youth) is changed (is past) 
Forthwith is it better to die,—than is life. 
For many evils are to the mind (of man) ; sometimes his house (fumily) 
Is vexed, and there are the painful doings of poverty. 
And another again wishes for children, whom above all 
Desiderating, he goes down below the earth to Ades. 
Another has mind-corrupting disease ; nor is there one 
Of mortals, to whom Jupiter has not given many evils. 


BLAND. 
We too, as leaves that, in the vernal hours, 
Greet the new sun, refresh’d by fruitful showers, 
Rejoice, exulting in our vigorous prime, 
Nor good nor evil marks the noiseless time ; 
But round our birth the gloomy Fates preside, 
And smile malignant on our fleeting pride ; 
One with cold age prepared to blast our bloom, 
One arm’d with death to hide it in the tomb. 
Our better moments smile and pass away, 
Even as the sun that shines and sets to-day. 
When youth is flown, death only can assuage 
And yield a refuge from the ills of age. 
All mourn adversity—one, nobly bred, 
Toils, a poor slave to him his bounty fed ; 
One, solitary, seeks the tomb’s embrace, 
With no transmitter of his name and race; 
While, sick and faint, or rack’d by ceaseless fears, 
Arother journeys down the vale of years. 


ELTON. 
We, like the leaves of many-blossom’d spring, ° 
When the sun’s rays their sudden radiance fling, 
In growing strength, on earth, a little while, 
Delighted, see youth’s blooming flowerets smile. 
Not with that wisdom ef the Gods endued, 
To judge aright of evil and of good. 
Two Fates, dark-scowling, at our side attend ; 
Of youth, of life, each points the destined end. 
Old age and death: the fruit of youth remains 
Brief, as the sunshine scatter’d o’er the plains ; 
And, when these fleeting hours have fled away, 
To die were better than to breathe the day, 
A load of grief the burthen’d spirit wears ; 
Domestic troubles rise ; pernicious cares ; 
One with an earnest love of children sighs ; 
The grave is open’d, and he childless dies : 
Another drags in pain his lingering days, 
While slow disease upon his vitals preys. 
Nor lives there one, whom Jupiter on high 
Exempts from years of mixed calamity. 
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HAY. 


** Man was made to mourn.”’ 


h! man is like the leaves of spring— 
The time of many flowers, 

When all at once the glowing sun 
A brighter lustre pours. 


Like them, youth’s passing flowers de- 
light 
This child even of a day, 
Whom Heaven, through good and ill 
hath left 
Darkling to grope his way. 


The Fates grim-louring near him stand, 
Whose life is but a breath ; 

One points to peevish, cheerless age, 
And one, to gloomy death, 


Short-lived the fruit of lusty youth ! 
’Tis like the sunny ray, 
That warms the teeming earth,—and 
then 
Fuil quickly fades away. 


Burns. 


And when youth’s gladsome hours have 
fled, 
And flowers all wither’d are, 
To die is better than to live,— 
Yea, surely better far. 


Oh! many, many are the woes 
The heart of man that tear,— 

Domestic sorrows, and the pangs 
Which poverty must bear. 


One longs for children :—childless still 
This man of sorrow dies : 

No child to bear him to the grave,— 
No child to close his eyes. 


*Mid heart-corroding, fell disease, 
Another’s life is spent : 
Oh! lives there one, whom angry 
Heaven 
Hath not much sorrow sent! 


How like to many parts of the Bible! But without its consolations! For 
example, the eighth Paraphrase (Job, fourteenth chapter) used by the Church 


of Scotland. 


Few are thy days and full of woe, 
Oh man of woman born! 

Thy doom is written, “ Dust thou art, 
And shalt to dust return !”’ 


Behold the emblem of thy state 
In flowers that bloom and die, 

Or in the shadow’s fleeting form 
That mocks the gazer’s eye. 


Hay had these lines—he has told us so—in his heart—when composing 
his version; and fine as Bland’s and Elton’s are, perhaps the scriptural 
simplicity of his may be felt more touching. 


Mimnermus loved—'tis said—Nanno in his old age. 


Imagine him re- 


peating to her the following lines—him of whom Horace says,— 


Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum ; vivas in amore jocisque! 


She must have restored him by a balmy kiss to the bloom of youth! 
Alas! the breath of love is lost on a few thin grey hairs! But genius sur- 
vives when passion is dead; and the poet’s soul, though sick for a while 
in the conviction that for him bliss was a dream, recovered, we may not 
doubt, to a sense of pleasure yet left for him in life, knowing that his sad- 
dest songs would consecrate to all time the transports whose evanishing 
he so beautifully, and affectingly, and who may say unreasonably! de- 
plored. 

BLAND. 
Ah, what is life by golden Love unblest ! 
Better be mine the grave’s eternal rest. 
The furtive kiss, soft pledge, and genial tie, 
Are flowers of youth, that passing smile and die: 
Old age succeeds, and dulls each finer sense, 
When all we hope, at most, is reverence. 
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Age brings misfortune clearer to our sight, 
Damps every joy, and dims the cheerful light, 
And scatters frowns, and thins the silvery hair, 
Hateful to youth, unlovely to the fair. 





ELTON. 
What joy in life were golden Venus fled ? 
Then may I sleep among the silent dead, 
When this can charm no more ; when tasteless prove 
Soft bribes, the yielding couch, clandestine love. 
What joy in life, if, with such transient bloom, 
Youth’s dropping flowerets waste their rich perfume, 
And both the sexes droop? ‘Then age is nigh; 
At whose afflictive touch the graces fly. 
The fair-proportion’d limbs of smooth delight, 
Deform’d, dishonour’d, loveless to the sight. 
Perpetual miseries make the soul their prey ; 
The aged man looks up, and loathes the day ; 
Of boys the mock ; of women the disdain; 
The Gods have dealt to age the dole of pain. 





(QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCV.) 
What were life, and where its pleasure, 
Golden Venus, wert thou flown! ) 
Ne’er may I outlive the pleasure 
Given to man by thee alone,— 
Honied gifts and secret love, 
Joys all other joys above. 


Quickly, stripling, quickly, maiden, y) 
Snatch life’s blossoms e’er they fall ; 

Age, with hate and sorrow laden, 
Soon draws near to level all,— 
Makes the man of comeliest mien, 
Like the most ill-favour’d seen ! 


Youth and grace his path declining, 
Gloomy thoughts his bosom tear ; 
Seems the sun in glory shining, 
Now to him no longer fair, — 

Joys no more his soul engage— 
Such the power of dreary age. 





Mr Elton stands in the first rank of translators—and his reflections ave 
almost always just. But not so those on Mimnermus. “ They (his frag- 
ments) exhibit a melancholy cast of morbid sentiment; and we discern the 

miserable philosophy of a youth of dissolute pleasure, and an old age of 

senseless and sensual repining.” In the admirable article on the Greek 
elegy in the Quarterly Review, there are some sentences on this subject 
so full of a high and yet a gentle morality—we should rather say of Chris- 
tian charity—that we would fain transfer them to our pages ; but, as “ they 
shine well where they stand,” there let them remain to charm the lovers of 
literature and of religion. 
Let’s be cheerful. Among the poems ascribed to Sappho there is one 
which Mr Moore in one of his notes on Anacreon calls “a fragment of the 
Lesbian peetess.” It is cited in the romance of Achilles Tatius, who ap- 
pears, says Mr Moore, to have “resolved the numbers into prose”’ Mr 
Merivale says, that, on reference to the romance from which it is taken 
(The Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe), it will ke found that Tatius does 
not even pretend to call it Sappho’s—an ascription which, it seems, is 
purely owing to the lively invention of Henry Stephens. In prose it must 
remain for us—and, in prose, Professor Anstice has given it in a note to 
one of his beautiful “ Translations from the Greek Choral Poetry.” 
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ak ros covbecry bersy o Zedg emrsbeivas Barsrte, td jodoy 
cy tay avdiav EBacirsus. yes teal xoomos, Duta ayrdiona, 
EPbarpeds cevbswv, EeiBcerece Aiwa vos, xlAros aorpdaroy’ Eewros 
aves, AQpodéray mpokevei, evesders PUAACIS xopecl, EXKsnTOIS 
merdross spuPa* +o werdroy TH ZeQupw vere 


THE ROSE. A FRAGMENT, ATTRIBUTED TO SAPPHO. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

If Jupiter should will to impose a sovereign on the flowers, the Rose 
would reign over the flowers. It is the embellishment of the earth,—the 
splendour of plants, the eye of flowers, the meadow’s blush,—a lightning- 
flashing beauty. It breathes of love, it hospitably-entertains Aphrodite, it 
waves-as-locks its leaves beautiful-to-look-on, it luxuriates with easily 
moved leaves. Its cup laughs to the Zephyr. 


THOMAS MOORE. 
If Jove would give the leafy bowers Soft the soul of love it breathes, 
A Queen for all their world of flowers, Cypria’s brow with magic wreathes, 
The Rose would be the choice of Jove, |§ And to the Zephyr’s warm caresses 


And blush, the queen of every grove. Diffuses all its verdant tresses, 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, Till, glowing with the wanton’s play, 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning, It blushes a diviner ray ! 


Eye of flowerets, glow of lawns, 
Bud of beauty nurs’d by dawns ; 


BOYD. (FROM THE “ELCIMEUS,” &c.) 
Tf, on creation’s morn, the King of Heaven 
To shrubs and flowers a sovereign lord had given, 
O beauteous Rose, he had anointed thee 
Of shrubs and flowers the sovereign lord to be. 
The spotless emblem of unsullied truth, 
The smile of beauty and the glow of youth ; 
The garden’s pride, the grace of vernal bowers, 
The blush of meadows, and the eye of flowers ; 
It beams resplendent as the orbs above, 
Inviting Paphia’s form, and breathing love. 
Blooming with odorous leaves, and petals fair, 
In youthful pride it spreads its silken snare, 
By Zephyr kiss’d it laughs, and woos the fanning air 


ELTON. 
Did Jove a queen of flowers decree, 
The Rose the queen of flowers should be. 
Of flowers the eye, of plants the gem ; 
The meadow’s blush, earth’s diadem : 
Glory of colours on the gaze, 
Lightning in its beauty’s blaze : 
It breathes of love: it blooms the guest 
Of Venus’ ever fragrant breast : 
In gaudy pomp its petals spread: 
Light foliage trembles round its head : 
With vermeil blossoms fresh and fair, 
It laughs to the voluptuous air. 


PROFESSOR ANSTICE. 
If Jove should make a queen of flowers, Thence fraught with love sweet odours 


The Rose his queen should be ; blow, 
The ornament of summer bowers, And Venus nestles there. 
The pride of earth is she. Her leaflets float like airy tresses, 
Eye of flowerets! meadow’s glow, Her buds the roving gale caresses ; 
Dazzling like the lightning’s glare, Those buds that coyly love to play, 


And Zephyr with a smile repay. 
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HAY. 
If Jove should ever on the flowers a sovereign qucen impose, 
Tne sovereign queen of all the flowers would surely be the Rose; 
Tne Rose—the glory of the earth, of plants the splendid light, 
The eye of flowers, the meadow’s blush, the lightning’s beauty bright. 
Breathing of love it entertains Love’s Queen its guest so fair; 
The leaves so beautiful might seem its locks of flowing hair, 
Which into motion every breeze luxuriously beguiles: 
It woos the Zephyr to its cup with many fragrant smiles. 


And now, whither shall we wend our way? Along the roads, where, on 
either hand, are seen, in the pale or green glimmer of antiquity, the monu- 
mental tombs of the mighty, the wise, the chaste, the virtuous, the beautiful, 
who died full of years and fame, in ripe age or old, or, at the stern bidding 
of Pluto, faded away in premature decay? No—let us in humble mood 
think on the lives and deaths of humble men. For such genius did not 
disdain to compose funeral inscriptions ; and here are three selected by us 
from many, and most feelingly and truly translated, as is his wont, by our 


good friend Hay. 


(FROM LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM.) 


Ong roy ceryicovta, Tay sayewy amo xyes 
Tay 
Zuvra, cov aiduing TAsioves vnEapsvov® 
"Iytues Anignga, caynvin, yngamoduTny, 
OvuxX! Worusnadrmcu WAWTOEa YVAUTIAING, 
Eurns ove’ "Agxroreos B2MUAEY, OUTE KKM 


They are on fishermen. 


GROTIUS. 


Iie senex Theris fulicis qui sepius ipsis 
Navit, ab equoreo cui grege victus erat ; 
Perreptans cava, predo maris felixque sagena 
Unicus in misera cui rate scalmus erat. 
Non tamen Arcturo debet, neque tristibus 
austris, 








Taiyis 
"HAacs cas ToAAG, Tv Erswy Osxadas* 
"AAR Ray éy nadrubn o7awTide, Auzves 
OF 0:a, 
To waxgw cBioliss ty yoovw abrorares. 
nym de ewd" ob aides EPnewocay, ov’ ioe 
AtxT E05, 
> 
Ade cuvnteyarins ixfuBorwy Siaeose 


Quod tot ab annorum cursibus exciderat. 
Pauperis occubuit tuguri sub culmine, qualis 
Igne absumpta sud sponte lucerna perit. 
Non nati non uxor ei posuere sepulchrum, 
Sed piscatorum junctus in arte chorus. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The thrice-old Theris, by means of successful fish-baskets 
Living, (and) sailing oftener than the sea-diver, 
( Theris) the-fish-plunderer, the-seine-user, the-lurking-place-explorer, 
The mariner of a not many-oared boat ; 
(Him) nevertheless Arcturus cut-not-off, nor a furious-down-rushing-blast 
(xarasyis.) 
Thrust-down (to the shades) his many decades of years, (i. e. him who had lived for, §c.) 
But he died in a rush (covercd) hut, like a lamp 
Extinguished of-its-own-accord by length of time. 
Neither children, nor a bed-fellow, (wife, 6«casx7ge;,) fitted a tomb for him, 
But a fellow-working band of fish-spearers. 


HAY. 
Theris, the aged fisherman, whose skill 
Taught him to live, and many a basket fill 
With fishes,—for their plundering foe was lie, 
And, than the sea-fow], oftener toss’d at sea— 
Theris, whose few-oared boat, and seine, and lLcoks, 
Could win the fishes from their secret nooks. 
Yet—nor Arcturus, nor the blasts that blow 
Down-rushing, swept this aged man below : 
But like a lamp long-burning, and whose light 
Flickers self spent, and is extinguish’d quite, 
In a rush-hut he died:—to him, this grave— 
No wife, no child he had—his brother fishers gave. 
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(BY ARGENTARIUS.) GROTIUS. 
Avewogas ixeu@Sn wovre vexus, ty wag2 xvue Exanimum mare corpus habet, quod tristis 
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Orfeo, Pnytagoram. Bore dum flatibus apto ru- 
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dentes, 
Abstulit Acgwei me gravis ira freti. 
Sed neque nave vehi desi tamen, hac rate 
namque 
Expositum cepit me Stygis atra ratis. 












LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
(My) ill-fated corse was buried in the sea, which (corse) along the waves 
(My) mother Lysidice hath wept (with) ten thousand (svg) (tears), 
Looking on this unreal ({<vzrx») cenotaph: but some god, me 

Lifeless, hath ordained to-float along with the sea-birds, (me) 

Pnytagoras, and my fate I met with on the Aigean sea, 

When slipping-out the to-the-shore-fastening cables of (to resist) Boreas. 
But not even thus did I leave off my naval course, but from (one) ship 

I passed to another bark (Charon’s) for the shades. 












HAY. 
Her hapless son, now buried in the deep, 

Along the shore Lysidice must weep 

With wailings multitudinous, while she 

Eyes this vain cenotaph, and thinks of me, 
Pnytagoras, whose corpse the Gods ordain 

To float with sea-fow] on the heaving main, 

The blue 7Egean, where my doom was pass’d, 

While striving to resist the Northern blast. 

But not even thus were all my wanderings o’er, 

My bark I left for that which seeks the Stygian shore. 
















(BY ALCZUS OF MITYLENE.) GROTIUS. 
‘O yormius Asorimos, 6 xvuaciy bAxnade ricny, Quarate captabat Diotimus in equore pisces, 
Khy xfov env adtuy oixey Exay wsvins. Cum tenuit terras, hee domus ipsa fuit. 
Nuyesroy davecas, Tw eussrsxov ixvo eos Quem cum perpetuus pressit sopor, ivit in 
"Adny illa 
Adrsosens 13in vui xopesZopeevoc. Ad manes, remex et fuit ipse sibi. 
“Hy yao ixe Cwns wagumubiov, izxev 6 Prebuerat quae namque seni solatia vite, 
weeous Officium summum prebuit illa rogo. 






Kas P4ieevos ruparoy tuexaits ipeaos. 















LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
The fisher Diotimus, who on the waves a faithful boat, 

And on the land the self-same (oat) had, as the abode of his poverty ; 
Having slept the wakeless sleep, went to the implacable Ades, 

Carried, self-rowed, in his own boat. 

For that, which he had as the solace of his life, the old man had 

Also when cut off—as the last aid of his funeral pile. 













HAY. 
The fisher Diotimus had at sea 

And shore the same abode of poverty— 

His trusty boat ; and when his days were spent, 
Therein self-rowed to ruthless Dis he went; 
For that which did through life his woes beguile, 
Supplied the old man with a funeral pile. 








We have given up Buchanan Lodge this Summer to Mrs Gentle; and 
though she wishes us just to sit still in the Sanctum, we thought it safer to 
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shift to Moray Place. The sight of sweeps alarms birds, and bees, and 
butterflies ; so on those trees, and those flowers, and that greensward, we 
seldom see a feathery or filmy wing, or hear song, chirp, or murmur—all is 
still. Grasshoppers don’t like smooth-shaven lawn—for what is the use of 
grass-hopping where there is not a blade that might not be surmounted by 
the smallest of all the beetles, without lifting a leg? In this dearth of in- 
sects our entomological imagination momently provides us with a fresh 
supply of cicadz and locusts. Now they flutter in our fancy! Now they 
chirp! If you are deaf, put your silver trumpet to your ear, and you will 
hear the canty creatures in concerto dancing and singing as if they were 
wellnigh mad for joy, till all at once there is a hush, and you feel they are 
dead and buried. Ay, buried! For you must know that the Greek 
maidens used to bury their darlings when they died; nay, even fathers of 
families did so, and poets wrote pretty inscriptions for their little tombs. 


ARCHIAS. GROTIUS. 
Tleiv piv txt yAotgcis Egidndtos Eovecs wsixas Antesedens densis frondente sub abiete ramis, 
“Huevos, i oxstgds axgoxtuou Tirvos, Aut inter pinus quas gerit alta comas ; 
Exgsxss sitdooco ds lives nyira mormay Dulce fritinnibas pennato ventre cicada, 
Tirrik, olovdnois regrviregav YEAvOS. Pro quo nec cithare carmina pastor amet: 
Niy 08 os wugudxsoos ia’ sivodiows Sauévr@, Sed formicarum lacerata es ab agmine, teque 
“Aides aorgeidis dupexdrube wuts. Improvisa feri jam cava Ditis habent. 
Ei a” eddus, auyyrusir. Exsh nut nolgavs Nee captum miror. piscantum enigmate 
war , i - captus 
Masovides yoipos izcSuBerwy Eaver, Meeonides princeps carminis ipse fuit. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL.—CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
Formerly on the green, most-blooming branches of a fir 
Sitting, or (on those) of a shady tufted pine, 
Thou utteredst, by means of thy well-winged body, a sounding strain, 
Oh grasshopper! (a strain) more grateful to shepherds than that of a lyre. 
Now thee-subdued by on-the-road-residing ants, 
The unforeseen cavern of Pluto hath covered round. 
If thou hast been taken off—it is pardonable ;—since the prince of song, 
Meonides, died by means of a riddle (proposed) by fishermen. 


HAY. 
Erst on the fir’s green, blooming branch, oh grasshopper! "twas thine 
To sit,—or on the shady spray of the dusky, tufted pine ; 
And from thy hollow, well-winged sides to sound the blithesome strain, 
Sweeter than music of the lyre to the simple shepherd swain. 
But thee, alas! now overcome by ants that haunt the road, 
The cave of Pluto now conceals, that unforeseen abode. 
Yet still thy fate may be forgiven, since the vulgar fisher throng, 
By their riddle, slew Mzonides, the very prince of song. 


(FROM ANYTE ; SOME SAY LEONIDAS.) GROTIUS. 
Axgids Ti nar’ deovgay dndovs xas Sgvoxsive Leta cicada comis, locustaque ruris aédon, 


Terriys Luvoy rumor irsugs Mugw, 
Mlaghenioy cugaow noge Baxgu' dicce yag 
auras 
Thasyy’ 6 duemsubns wyer’ tvwy Aldas. 


Hunc vobis tumulum ponit utrique Myro, 
Tristitiam fletu virgo testata, quod illi 
Mors pariter lusus abstulit atra duos. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
To a Jocust, the nightingale of fields, and to an oak-dwelling 
Grasshopper, hath Myro made a common tomb, 

The girl (Myro) having shed a virgin tear: for her two 
Amusements hath inexorable Pluto hurried away with. 


HAY. 


The oak-frequenting grasshopper, and the woodland nightingale— 
The locust—have this common tomb, and loud is Myro’s wail : 








i a 
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And virgin tears the maiden drops for these, her sportive twain, 
Which ruthless Pluto took, and which she ne’er shall see again. 







4 






(FROM MNASALCAS.) GROTIUS. 

Obx eri dn wriguytoo: AuyuPboyyoo deuce, Non locusta canes semet quatientibus alis 
"Axl, nur sixwomous airunas ECoutva Amplius, in sulco frugiparente sedens, 
Olds ms xsxAswsvov oxiseny ixo Quadude *Nec mihi dulcis erit posito frondente sub 

ree sis, umbra 
Rovday ix areguywy hdy xpexovom wsros. Ille tuus penna lene crepante sonus. 














LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
Never more with shrill-sounding wings shalt thou sing, 

Oh locust ! sitting along the fertile furrows ; 

Never more shalt thou delight me reclined under the shadowy foliage, 
Sounding thy sweet melody from thy nimble wings. 









HAY. 
Oh! never more, thou locust, shalt thou, with shrilly wing, 
Along the fertile furrows sit, and thy gladsome carols sing. 
Oh! never more thy nimble wings shall cheer this heart of mine, 
With sweetest melody, while I beneath the trees recline. 












(FROM MELEAGER.) GROTIUS. 









Axis, tuav dxrarnra xobwv, xaguuuvfoy Quo somnum locusta creas mihi, fallis amo- 
UmMvou, rem, 
"Axgis, dgovgmin Moura, Avyurreguyty Ruris Musa, fidis cui vice penna sonat. 
Aureruss minum Avgas, xeexs wos TH TO- Excute facundas pedibus titubantibus alas, 
' Sesvov, Dulcia nativa carmina finge lyra. 
\ __ Exngovovon Qidus wore nudovs rreguyes* Ut mea per vigiles requiescant pectora curas, 
Qs Mb Tove Cusase Taveeygumvoro UsgiuLIns, Vincaturque tuis ipse Cupido modis. 
one Miracameyn PSoyyov ssaror*avove  NTatutina tibi dabo munera, sectile porrum, 
Awe ds oo, ynrssov deibarss, 0Seive Swow, Et teneras, oris pabula, roris aquas. 













Kus deortous comacs oxilousvas pexades. 





LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Oh, locust ! soother of loves, encourager of sleep, 

Oh, locust! rustic muse, shrill-wing’d, 

Artless imitation of the lyre, sound for me something lovely, 

Striking thine own speaking wings with thy feet, 

That you may rescue me from the completely -sleepless anxiety of distresses, 

Oh, locust! having-strung-for-thyself a love-releasing note, (i. e. having strung 
thine instrument to give out notes to free me from love, ) 

Morning gifts will I give thee the ever verdant ynrs:ov (supposed to be a species of 
leek), 

And dewy drops, split (¢xsf2u:vas) for thy mouth. 















HAY. 
Thou locust, soother of my love, whose music slumber brings, ? 
Thou locust, minstrel of the fields, endow’d with shrilly wings ; 
Thou artless mimic of the lyre, some song of beauty sing, 

By striking with thy pliant feet, each music-speaking wing. 
Thou locust, trill me from thy chords, a love-releasing strain, 
That thus thou mayst remove my care, my ever-wakeful pain. 
And I'll the evergreens to thee as morning gifts assign, 

And the dewdrops split in parts to fit that little mouth of thine. 


















(FROM PHAENNUS.) GROTIUS. 
Aupoxgirw trv byw Asyueay bx Movrey Hospes, Damocrito gratum locusta soporem, 
ivstiy, Sepe dedi, blando dum strepit ala sono. 
"Axgis aro wrtguywr, tov Baduy iwviy At casse mihi luce dedit pro mole sepul- 
ayov. chrum 
Aapoxgiros 2° in’ twos cov ioinora tyuBor, ~. QOropi propter menia Damocritus. 





dire, 
"Eyyuésy Qowaod xevev &wroPseva. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
I the locust was at times wont to send forth a shrill muse (song) to Democritus, 
From my wings,—bringing on deep sleep. 
And, oh traveller, Democritus a fitcing tomb made for me 
When dead,—near the walls of Oropus. 


HAY. 
Know, stranger, I the locust at times was wont to sing, 
And lull Democritus asleep, by my wing-sent carolling : 
And good Democritus for me this fitting tomb has made, 
And near the fair Oropus here my lifeless body laid. 


(FROM ARISTODICUS THE RHODIAN. ) GROTIUS. 
Ox its Avytses os nar’ Pvc’ Axsdos olxov Non te sol oriens posthac, locusta, videbit 
"Axes peeriComesvay oberces Harsose Acidos in nitida dulce sonare domo. 
"Hn yao Atiwaves ins KAvusven weroriea., Quippe hinc avolitans flores Plutonis oberras, 
Kai Searege Kguoias avIsa OrorsPovecs. Prataque reginz roscida Persephone. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Never more at the wealthy house of Acis, oh shrill 
Locust, shall the sun behold thee singing. 
For now thou flutterest over the meadows of Pluto, 
And the dewy flowers of golden Proserpine. 


HAY. 
Oh never more, thou locust, shall the sun behold thee trill, 
By the wealthy house of Acis, thy carollings so shrill ; 
For now to flutter o’er the fields of gracious Dis ’tis thine, 
And the dewy flowers—of the peaceful bowers—of the Golden Proserpine. 


(FROM LEONIDAS.) GROTIUS. 

El xas mangos Wesv xerie’ oddsos, i Wagodsra, Sit modicus quamvis, nec humo nisi leniter 

Awas 6 rue Birns amy imixespuras, exstet 

, vr, » > . 
Aivoins @ vSpwars Diraivida env yte “roo Iste superpendens mortua membra lapis. 

Axgida, ray stony ro Mey axavbopariv, Vos tamen o laudate Philenida, quippe 
Aimrots ts AuxaBuvras EPirAaro* xa ms canoram 

Savouewy - Locustam, solitam per vepris aspra gradi, 

Karder aren sngepans Auhuyay Dilexit totos annos duo: deinde sepultam 
Kas ps obds Plimsny drarnvaro, Toure O° 6h Hic posuit Musis orba soporiferis. 

Teldaper Aelarwe expen wedoegepens. Ti vilis ego nee mortua, parva beati 

a > Ingenii nobis hec monumenta dedit. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Oh wayfaring man, even though an insignificant to behold, an almost level ‘vith the 
ground 
Grave stone is placed over me, 
Yet, oh man, you should praise Philnis; since me the minstrel 
Locust, formerly a thorn-walker (dxavéoBari), 
For two whole years she loved: and me when dead, 
She, though deprived of my sleep-producing prattle, (?¢u7»diw 2ar¢yav) buried here; 
Nor me when dead did she undervalue, and on me this 
Little monument hath she raised, (on account of) my flexibility of voice. 


HAY. 
Though humble be this grave of mine, oh stranger, in thine eyes, 
And this Jowly tomb-stone scarcely seem above the ground to rise ; 
Yet to the fair Phileais her meed of praise award, 
For her love to me, and the minstrelsy of the thorn-frequenting bard. 
For two whole years she cherish’d me, and when the hand of doom 
Bereft her of my soothing strains, she laid me in this tomb; 
And for my pliant power of voice, this monumental! sto:.e 
She placed,—to shew ber great esteem, now I xm dead and gone. 


We love the Jesuits for sake of Casimer. He ought to have been one of 
the Princes of that name, so well did he sing the Cicada; aud Wrangham, 
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who is a poet among archdeacons, and an achdeacon among poets, has 
translated the song. We love the Latin for sake of the English, and the 
English for sake of the Latin, and both for the Muses’ sakes, who loved 
their own little living lyres in the olive-groves souuding all summer long. | 


CASIMIR, 
O qu populeé summa sedens coma Post longas hyemes, dum nimium brevis 
Ceeli roriferis ebria lacrymis, /Estas se levibus precipitat rotis, 
Et te voce, Cicada, Festinos, age, lento 
Et mutum recreas nemus. Soles excipe jurgio. 


Ut se quaque dies attulit optima, 

Sic se quaeque rapit: nulla fuit satis 
Unquam longa voluptas ; 
Longus sepius est dolor. 


WRANGHAM. 
Cicada! thou, who, tipsy with the dews 

Of weeping skies, on the tall poplar-trée, 
Perch’d swayingly, thyself dost still amuse, 

And the hush’d grove, with thy sweet minstrelsy— 


After long tedious winters, when the sun 

Through the brief summer speeds his whirling ray, 
With thy shrill chiding, as he hastens on, 

Check his too rapid wheels, and urge delay. 


The brightest day that dawns on mortal eyes, 
Hurries—ah ! fleetly hurries to its close— 

Ne’er long enough to rapture are his joys, 
Ever too long to anguish are her woes. 


Why will we Scotchmen, who love nature wisely and well, and who have 
always had, and have now among us poets whom nature loves wisely and 
well in return, and is pleased to listen to their strains, superciliously shut 
our ears to all simple music but that of our own native land—nay, deny 
that it is music—when—would we but our ears “ seriously incline,’— 
we should feel that, like our own native airs, they were airs from Heaven! 
Why should we suffer it justly to be said of us that we have little Latin, 
and no Greek—with such schools and colleges as ours, and talk contemptu- 
ously of the fine and high accomplishments of “ slender clerks from the 
South ?” 

In the Carmina Quadragesimalia of the Christ Church (Westminster) 
B.A.’s, a charming little piece on the grasshopper, (the English one,) 
Wrangham has pointed out to us—and he has done more—he has sent us 
a translation of it as charming—and who that reads them will sneer at 
modern Latin verses, or at their composition as a frivolous and useless ac- 
complishment ? 


AN VITA CONSISTAT IN CALORE? AFFIRMATUR. LEWIS. 
Parvula progenies Veris, Zephyrique, Cicada, 
Quam te Phebus amat! quam favet alma Ceres! 
Nature varia frueris dulecdine messis, 
Dum pribet tenerum cespitis herba torum. 
Omne tuum est, quodcunque sinu de divite tellus 
Sponte, vel humano culta labore, parit. 
Illie Jacteolo surgunt tibi jilia collo, 
Hic calices implet roscida gemma tuos. 
Et quando exhaustos inter cadis ebria flores, 
En! pro te somnos omne papaver habet. 
Deliciis tandem variis satiata, recedis : 
Nec tibi, qui ledit cetera, tristis hyems. 
Sortem ultra humanam felix, que frigoris expers 
Et senii, Phoebo deficiente, peris! 


WRANGHAM. 
Gay child of Spring, and Zephyr, grasshopper, 
To Pihcebus thou and Ceres aye most dear, 
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For thy repast the various harvest glows, 

For thee its silken couch the grass-blade strows ; 
Whate’er from their rich womb broad lands produce, 
Till’d or spontaneous, all is for thy use. 

Its milk-white neck for thee the lily rears, 

The dew-cup to thy lip its tribute bears ; 

And when thou sink’st inebriate ’mid thy flowers, 
For thee its soothing juice each poppy pours. 
Sated with banquets, thou depart’st at last, 
Unscathed by others’ bane, keen winter’s blast— 
Blest beyond mortals, thus thy course to run, 
Unchill’d, unaged, and fail but with the failing sun. 


So much for the Cicada and Locust (you must find out for yourselves how 
different); and was not that the murmur of bees? The “small” but not 
“sullen horn” of one air-farer, and then of another and another in succes- 
sion, but not in pursuit, for each in its instinct is as intent on its own far-off 
flowers as if there were not another bee beneath the sun. Was that thun- 
der ? No—'tis allahum. In our clime we must provide distilleries in the 
shape of straw-roofed sheds for the dealers in mountain dew; but on Gre- 
cian mainland and isle, they built for themselves an edifice on a tree, or 
haply on a temple; for mild the air as pure on many amount as lovely, but 
in name,as Mount Hyblaor Hymettus. 


ANTEPHILUS. GROTIUS. 
—" rs ity ger “es 0 : —" 
*HAAOY AuToOWowmnToy Ev HiTSeb piu“a ME~ tectum, quod finxit apis, labor absque 
ATTWY, labore, 
Al wrasas xngwy auromayils Sarum Condita servantes dulcia mella favi: 
¢ avIewnrey Biorw vues, ours me ae : ‘ 
Tiganses ayvQumray puorw “ueisy OUXI k= () homini proclive bonum: non falcibus 
HSAAGS, “ = illud, 
Ov Resse ov yuperhay yy aqgowannn, Non bove, non duri dente ligonis eget ; 
Tosi yAuzt f- yee ° . 
ee a Se aa ao Vimine sed tantum largas prohibente perire, 
eer ~ Quas apis ex tenui corpore fundit, opes. 
Tanyas gxnysus da iass c& orsyou. : I ; “tah : 
o> Se. a? te piae volucres ; nunquam vos copia florum 
Xasgoss EvayssS, AULEY MISTS Toimeasyogrsy page 4 ao 
no ‘ Deserat, aérii nectaris artifices. 
AsSsesay Wenvas vintages Eoyaridis. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL.—CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Beautiful place-of-protection to bees, by-them-laboured in air, 
Chambers by-them-fixed, and formed of wax ! 

A gratuitous blessing (is this) to the life of man,—neither hoe, 
Nor axe, nor crooked sickles requiring, — 

( Only) a little vessel, where the bee its sweet liquid 
Makes-to-flow profusely from its small body. 

Rejoice, ye blessed ones, and may-ye-rove-feeding on flowers 

Ye winged workers of ethereal nectar. 


WRANGHAM. 
Ah! sweet spontaneous effluence of the bee, 
Air-form’d! Ah! cells of hands unlabour’d, ye ! 
Free boon to man! no need hast thou of hoe, 
The plough’s slow tilth, or sickle’s reaping bow : 
Thine a small hive, in which their luscious juice 
From tiny forms the teeming bees produce. 
Gay creatures, hail ! and o’er the flowery mead, 
Of ether’s nectar, light-wing’d artists, speed ! 


HAY. 
Lovely, aérial dwelling ! which the bees 
Fashion of plastic wax, and fix with ease. 
Free gift to man, whence many blessings flow, 
Without the aid of sickle, axe, or hoe, 
Only a little trough, where they may pour 
The liquid sweets profuse, of every flower ; 
Blessings be yours, may flowers your wanderings greet, 
Ye winged workers of ethereal sweet. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
O beautiful Bee-Home-Stead! with many a waxen cell 
Self-built—for hanging so it seems—that airy citadel ! 
An unbought blessing to man’s life, which neither any hoe, 
Nor axe, nor crooked sickle is needed to bestow ; 
A tiny vessel—and no more—wherein the busy bee 
From its small body liquid sweets distilleth lavishly ! 
Rejoice, ye blessed creatures! regaling while ye rove, 
Winged workers of nectareous food! on all the flowers you love ! 


ZONAS THE SARDIAN. GROTIUS. 
Fld wyere, EovSas oePanidss axon wtricous  Pergite mellifice vel summa cacumina florum 
? OeeheoS’, 1 Summ fuera wegixridsee, Carpere, vel ramum de bene olente thymo, 
H weradas pomnenns, % OF apiride piya, Vel siccos acinos, vel lata fronde papaver, 

H lov, ti padwy xvouy txixegarsdior. Aut leve quod pomis eminet, aut violas; 
Tasva mseinvtards, xed ay yin nnguourse, Omnia pascentes implete liquoribus alveos. 
Open usrucooroos May tminvysrsos Ut Pan, a vobis qui mala pellit, apes, 

Tevraras eo posy Buses® 6 ds Pragngel xe I pse sibi gustet, cum fumo cetera tollat, 
Karvacus, Basny xupps Avy prgida. Sit tamen ut vobis pars quotacunque 
super. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Come now, ye nimble bees honey-making (lit. having-to-do-with-bee-hives, ciBAanides), 

on the tops 
Feed,—either of the rough little-branches of thyme, 
Or tender poppies, or bits of raisins, 
Or the violet, or the down growing-on-the-surface of the apple-tribe (uaAwy). 
Nibble-around every thing, and cover-with-wax your vessels, 
Tn order that the bee-protecting, hive-preserving Pan 
May himself taste: and that the one with honey-comb-cutting hand 
Having fumigated, may leave to you also some little portion. 

HAY. 

Ye nimble, honey-making bees, the flowers are in their prime, 

Come now and taste the little buds of sweetly-breathing thyme ; 

Or tender poppies all so fair, or bits of raisins sweet, 

Or down that decks the apple tribe, or fragrant violet : 

Come nibble on,—your vessels store with honey while you can, 

In order that the hive-protecting, bee-preserving Pan 

May have a tasting for himself, and that the hand so rude, 

That cuts away the combs, may leave for yourselves some little food. 


PARAPHRASE. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Come now, ye bees so nimble, small tenantry of hives, 
And I will tell you how to pass most happily your lives. 
With all its rich profusion the year is in its prime ! 
Then feed ye on the roughen’d tops of tiny twigs of thyme ; 
On droppings from the ripe vine-bunch, or poppies delicate, 
On—sweetest fare the earth affords—the purple violet ; 
On the bright apple-bloom that melts in down deliciously ; 
On all the balm and bloom that breathes beneath the blessed sky ! 
Spare nothing, greedy nibblers! but ransack all you can, 
That so your cells libation meet may hold for mighty Pan, 
The bee-preserving, hive-protecting god, who comes ere long 
To taste your honey sweet, O bees! when hush’d your sweeter song ; 
And grateful for the gift, will bid the master’s hand to spare 
Some little portion free from smoke to be your winter-fare ; 
When not a single flower is seen to blossom round your hives, 
Nor stirs nor murmurs any more the life that faint survives! 


And now let us consider the character of a creature celebrated in a sin- 
gular, beautiful, and difficult epigram by Callimachus, a pretty creature, 
and a happy, a tiny and a tidy creature, from whom some have thought the 
first hint was taken by man desirous of being wafted by winds along the 
sea—the Nautilus. In the perusal of a critical and classical article like 
this, certainly none of the shortest, the mind, if at all wearied, must, we 
should think, derive a pleasant relief froma little natural history timeousl 
administered, and the patient, returning promptly to voetry, enjoy his epi- 
grams with new zest and greater gusto. 
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The noted shell, or molluscous 
animal, known under the name of 
Nautilus to the ancient classical wri- 
ters, is a species of the genus Argo- 
nauta of modern naturalists; and it 
is to the latter that we ought conse- 
quently to refer whatever Aristotle 
and others have recorded of the ele- 
gant and truly singular mauceuvres 
of the Nautilus of antiquity. Bya 
transposition not easily explained, 
although by no means unexampled, 
the name consecrated during so 
many ages by the Stagyrite, was, af- 
ter the revival of learning, bestowed 
on an animal with which Aristotle 
was scarcely acquainted, and of 
which he gives only a slight indica- 
tion as a second species of Nautilus. 
None of the ancient authors subse- 
quent to Aristotle, have added any 
thing of value to his account of the 
true species, and they seem to have 
altogether dropped the second kind 
from their consideration. It was 
only during a comparatively recent 
period that naturalists sought to as- 
certain the existence and nature of 
the latter. Belonius made us ac- 


quainted witha shell which he named 
the Chambered Nautilus, and he gave 


it as his opinion, that that species 
ought to be regarded as Aristotle’s 
second kind. This view was adopted 
by Gesner and Aldrovandus, and 
received confirmation from the re- 
marks of Bonani. Hitherto, how- 
ever, there had been no positive 
verifying of Aristotle’s opinion that 
the second species of Nautilus was 
of the cuttle fish (cephalopodous) 
kind. But Rumphius had at length 
the good fortune, during his resi- 
dence at Amboyna, to ascertain that 
and other facts in their history, by 
his observation of both species. 
Although common in the Indian 
Seas, these creatures have never 
been scientifically attended to by 
voyagers; and even at the present 
time, we know little or nothing of 
the so-called Nautilus, except by the 
description and imperfect represent- 
ation given by Rumphius. This 
author, be it remembered, bestows 
that name both upon the Nautilus 
and the Argonaut. Gualtieri, an 
Italian conchologist, was the first to 
distinguish the two genera; but he 
unluckily bestowed the name of 
Nautilus on the least known of the 
Aristotelian species, and that of Cym- 
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brium on the creature more parti- 
cularly observed and described by 
the Greek philosopher. Neither 
D’Argenville nor Davila, however, 
adopted this generic separation, but 
contented themselves with dividing 
the genus Nautilus into two groups, 
those with and those without parti- 
tion chambers, (a cloisons,—sans cloi- 
sons.) The great Swedish naturalist, 
with his accustomed tact, perceived 
the propriety of Gualtieri’s mode of 
arrangement, but he unfortunately 
followed him also in his less judi- 
cious application of the name of 
Nautilus to the chambered species, 
while he bestowed the title of Argo- 
nauta on those with unpartitioned 
shells. Now the Nautilus of Aris- 
totle belongs to the latter group, and 
hence the misapplication of the mo- 
dern names. The preceding is, we 
believe, a correct statement of the 
literary history of those remarkable 
shells. 

The Argonaut then (the name is 
poetically chosen) is the famous 
shell, of the marvellous navigation of 
which the poets and philosophers of 
antiquity have sung or reasoned. 
The ongoings of nature are in many 
instances in themselves so wonder- 
fully beautiful, as to stand in no need 
of foreign ornament. No “ fairy 
fiction” is required to brighten the 
face of truth, though the characters 
of that radiant visage are sometimes 
misapprehended by the sons of mor- 
tality. Be this as it may, the Argo- 
naut is a shell of an extremely ele- 
gant and symmetricalform. All the 
species, of which we are now ac- 
quainted with several, are of a thin 
and fragile structure, and composed 
of spiral turns, of which the last or 
outermost is proportionally very 
large, and produces by its expansion 
a boat-like form and aspect. The 
shell is very beautiful—elegantly 
fluted, and spirally convoluted; the 
last whorl forming the galley, and 
the others the poop. The animal 
which dwells in the interior, and 
which is closely allied in its na- 
ture to the sepie or cuttle-fish, 
makes use of its shell not only as a 
protecting covering when submer- 
ged, but as a vessel in which in 
seasons of calm weather it glides, 
almost feather-like, along the surface 
of the sea. It raises itself probably 
by the expulsion of water from its 
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interior, and on reaching the surface, 
it expands three tentacula on each 
side, which it uses as oars. If the 
waters are very tranquil, and the 
atmosphere calm, it raises aloft two 
additional arms, which are broad or 
palmated, and holding them separate 
trom each other, it catches the slight- 
est breath of air, and thus sails gen- 
tly before the wind. There is even 
a portion of the inferior part of the 
body which laps over the stern (if we 
may so express it) of the shell, thus 
occupying the place, and perform. 
ing the office of ahelm. Should the 
sky become overcast, or a breeze 
spring up, or any other inconve- 
nience or threatened danger ap- 
proach it, the sails are lowered, the 
oars drawn in, and so much water 
taken into the mouth of the shell as 
to alter its specific gravity, and it 
rapidly sinks again into the depths 
of the blue profound. 

The body of the Argonaut does not 
occupy the entire concavity of its 
dwelling ;—neither does it appear to 
be attached to it by any muscular 
connexion. These circumstances 


have led some naturalists to believe 
that it dwells in its testaceous co- 


vering merely as an interloper or 
parasite, just as the hermit crab 
(Cancer Bernhardus) is known to 
enter and hold possession of various 
univalve shells. But the following 
considerations will suffice to shew 
that such opinion is not tenable :— 
Ist, The Argonaut always inhabits the 
same kind of shell; 2d, No other 
molluscous animal is ever found in 
these shells; 3d, In the collection of 
‘ the King’s garden in Paris, there are 
specimens of the Argonaut shell con- 
taining the animal inhabitant, one of 
which is full of eggs, and these are 
provided with small shells, as is al- 
ways the case among the testaceous 
oviparous mollusca. 

Pliny has observed, in relation to 
this part of the subject, that the Nau- 
tilus (our Argonaut) occasionally 
quits its shell, and seeks its food on 
shore. But that credulous writer, 
and not very accurate observer, has, 
no doubt, been misled by certain 
characters of the naked cephalopoda, 
or cuttle-fish, to which, as already 
mentioned, the Argonaut bears a 
strong resemblance when deprived 
of its shell. 

Although voyagers, both in the 
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Mediterranean Sea, and in the more 
distant oceanic waters, have frequent 
opportunities of observing these fairy 
barks, yet the Argonaut proves him- 
self so cautious and cunning a mari- 
ner, that it is extremely difficult to 
take him prisoner. We thus know 
much less of the technical charac- 
ters and interior structure of these 
creatures than might naturally be 
expected, considering how often 
their tiny fleets are seen abroad upon 
the waters of the great deep. The 
principal species are, 1st, The Argo- 
nauta Argo of Linn., which occurs 
chiefly in the Mediterranean, from 
the shores of Spain to the Archipe- 
lago. If, however, the notices given 
by different authors of its geographi- 
cal positions, be correct, it must be 
characterised by a much more widely 
extended distribution. It is said to 
occur among the Antilles, in the In- 
dian Seas, as far as the Moluccas, 
—and Otho Fabricius mentions it 
as an inhabitant of the coast of 
Greenland. It is not improbable, 
however, from the contrast of cli- 
mate presented by some of the above 
named countries, that they possess 
few zoological subjects in common, 
and that, therefore, different and 
distinct kinds of Argonaut may have 
been confounded together as one 
and the same. Some individuals 
measure above eight inches in length. 
2d, The Argonauta tuberculata of Dr 
Shaw, a shell much sought after by 
collectors, inhabits Amboyna, ac- 
cording to Rumphius;—also the 
coast of Mozambique, according to 
Favanne, and the seas around the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the authority 
of Humphrey. 3d, The Argonauta 
hians of Solander, a rare and high- 
prized shell, is found in the Indian 
Seas, and, according to some autho- 
rities, along the Mexican shores. 4th, 
The Argonauta gondola of Dillwyn, 
(A. navicula, So).) a very rare spe- 
cies, is found off Mozambique and 
the Isle of France. The Argonauta 
arctica of Fabricius, so abundant in 
the North Polar Seas, where, with 
Clio borealis, it constitutes the prin- 
cipal food of whales, does not pro- 
perly belong to the genus now under 
consideration. There are also several 
fossil specimens of Argonaut. 

We may conclude this sketch by 
observing, that the molluscous ani- 
mal now known to naturalists under 
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the name of Nautilus, is not a sailor. 
He, no doubt, belongs to the ma- 
rines, but he has nothing to do with 
hoisting the canvass. He is charac- 
terised by dwelling in a chambered 
cell, that is, a testaceous covering, 
divided interiorly by pearly parti- 
tions, into several cells or cavities. 
Like his near connexion, the Argo- 
naut, he is closely allied to the cut- 
tle-fish kind. 

As the Halcyon occurs in the 
Epigram, we may observe that the 
bird which we, somehow or other, 
connect traditionally with the an- 
cient histories of the Halcyon, is, as 
you ought to know, the king-fisher, 
Alcedo ispida of Linnzus. In the 
beautiful days of summer, the latter 
is said occasionaliy to poise himself 
above the “crystal pool,” watching 
for any small fish that may venture 
near the surface, on which he sud- 
denly darts with unerring aim. His 
lustrous plumage is at this time 
shewn to great advantage, and the 
peculiar position did probably not 
escape the notice of the ancient ob- 
servers of nature, for Athenzeus 
quotes some one who styles these 
birds waxverss ravueirrsen, or the hal- 
cyons with expanded wings. Aris- 
totle describes the nest of what he 
terms the mute Halcyon, caxvaragares, 
He relates that it resembles those 
concretions formed by sea-water— 
that it is like a long-necked gourd— 
that it is hollow within, and has so 
narrow an entrance that if upset, 
water could not enter it—that it re- 
sists violence from iron, but may be 
broken with a blow of the hand— 
and that it is composed of the bones 
of the :Ao™, or sea-needle. Medical 
virtues were ascribed to the nest, 
which was called from the bird, hal- 
cyoneum. The said nest was said to 
be a floating one—and it was, there- 
fore, well to give the bird a smooth 
sea, or to invest it with a charm to 
subdue the boisterous element du- 
ring the period of its incubation. It 
sat only for a few days, and during 
the depth of winter—and during 
these the mariner might sail in safe- 
ty, with no fear of the “ injurious sea.” 


Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore 


septem 

Incubat haleyone pendentibus cequore 
nidis ; 

Tum via tuta maris: ventos custodit, et 
arcet 


ZEolus egressu. 


Virgil says these birds were the 
beloved of Thetis—* Dilectze The- 
tidi halcyones”—and in Theocritus 
(as translated by Fawkes) we have— 


May haleyons smooth the waves and calm 


the seas, 

And the rough south-east sink into a 
breeze ; 

Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the 
main, 

Most loved and honour’d by the Nereid 
train. 


If they were influential in produ- 
cing calm weather, we may easily 
suppose that they would be great 
favourites with all mermaids, sea- 
goddesses, and female marines of 
every kind, who probably enjoy 
themselves in their coral caves chief- 
ly during sunshine and tranquillity. 
Dryden, in his translation of the 
Metamorphosis of Ovid, calls Alcy- 
one “ a wintry queen,’—a good ex- 
pression, but, we think, not anywhere 
in the original— 

* Aleyoné compress’d, 
Seven days sits brooding on her watery 
nest, 
A wintry queen.” 


The words halcyon days have thus 
become expressive of any brief and 
bright period of happiness—the sep- 
tem placidi dies of human life. Alas ! 
where are they ? , 

Being much charmed with the Epi- 
gram by Callimachus ona votive offer- 
ing of a Nautilus, (to whom and by 
whom doctors differ,) we were de- 
sirous of having translations of it by 
“the most eminent hands,” and 
Wrangham and Hay at once cheerful- 
ly consented to set to work. The fine 
scholarship of the Rev. W. Lisle 
Bowles was as well known to us as 
his exquisite genius; his Latin in- 
scriptions—alas ! too few—(of which 
more another day )—being among the 
most beautiful written in modern 
times—equal to Tom Warton’sor Vin- 
cent Bourne’s. Him we ventured to 
address—and lo! ere the young 
moon had filled her horns, a delight- 
ful version from Bremhill. Mr Tre- 
vor (whom we have not yet seen in 
the flesh) was prompt to obey our 
cal], and to rejoice us with an airy 
and elegant set of verses, proving 
him to be a young poet of much 
promise ; and thus has such ho- 
nour been shewn the Shell as 
must soothe the shade of the 
keeper of the Alexandrian Library, 
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more than did ever his living breast all favours done him by the Ptolemies, 
Philadelphus and Euergetes. 

The Greek text (Casaubon’s, as restored by Repp), will be found at the 
end of the long and learned Latin note, and a bold speculation on the sub- 
ject-matter of the Epigram. Here come the various versions. 


LITERALLY BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH.* 
Formerly, oh Zephyritis! I was a shell; but thou, Venus, now for the 





* VIRO CLARISSIMO CHRISTOPHORO NORTHIO, THORLEIFUS GUDMUNDIUS 
REPP, S. P. D. 

SI VALEs BENE EsT, Valeo. Doctorum Doctarumque interpretationes in 
Callimachi epigramma illud, quod V'“™ fecit Grevius in sua editione, 
Jacobs vero xxxi., tantis, tamque multis scatent erroribus, ut in ea, quam 
doctissimi viri congesserunt ferrugine nil fere sit, “ quod tollere velles,” 
preter unicam forte Bentleyi emendationem; hanc vero ut tollas—ut at- 
tentius considerandam judices, illustris viri nomen, acumen, eruditio efficit, 
magis quam ipsius rectitudo, fides, veritas emendationis. Adcurata epigram- 
matis interpretatia itaque exigit, ut de integro criticum illius examen in- 
stituatur: ita tandem poematis verum sensum, et argumenti assequemur 
rectam rationem. 

Eruditissima Anna Dacier eo, qui ipsi placuit, modo, argumentum sane 
explicuit : nos, uti jam videbis, longe aliter exponimus. 

Igitur primo loco quzritur, qua de re epigramma tractet: quis vero de 
hac, ipso auctore testis magis locuples? Czterorum dicta atque conjec- 
ture, quatenus auctoris verbis repugnant, somnia sunt, quique talia afferret 
haud deberet nobis succenseri si illi adcommodaremus illud Homeri: 


omnes 100 08 Hivey Kagos “ions 


vel ipsius Callimachi hoc : 
ms Miyegiwy, & AoYyes, ar aor mos : 


ipse namque auctor haud obscuris indicat verbis v. 1—3, iterumque 8Y° et 
11™° qua de re canat. Koyxos radrairsgos—ZXeanvains avSe~a—Tlasyviov Agoivons, 
&c., verba sunt, que suam quodque sportellam conferant ad veram inter- 
retationem : certum autem est, falli eum, qui sic interpretatus fuerit, ut 
interpretatio uni quidem alicui loco congruens, locorum ceterorum minus 
bene pateretur consortium. In arte critica haud minus quam in alia arte 
quacunque, querendum est illud punctum fixum, quod, vel celo terraque 
concussis atque conturbatis, maneat, mansurumque sit “ in zeternitate tem- 
porum, fama rerum :” talia nos habemus in Callimachi epigrammate, haud 
tria modo puncta, quod quidem in mechanicis satis foret;sed quatuor. 
Manifestum utique est, rem, de qua epigramma tractet, esse “ concham 
veterem” —esse “ nautilum ” —fuisse aliquando votivum “ munus” in 
templo “ Selenes” suspensum—factam esse “ Arsinoes crepundia,” sive 
ornamentum aliquod ad mundum forte muliebrem pertinens: denique 
Poeta nos docet verss. 11° et 12™, “ Cliniz filie grates deberi, quod sciat 
OPTIMA OPERA PERFICERE,” i. @. QuOd 70AvJaare opera muliebria calleat : 
illam vero “ oriundam dicit e Smyrna Afolidis civitate.’ Hactenus ipsissi- 
mis auctoris vestigiis insistimus: quibus, qua res magis liquida, magis 
perspicua aut manifesta esse potest /—que, inquam, a dubio, errore, ambi- 
guitate magis remota? Tali facta vegacxev7, ad argumenti expositionem 
accedimus : 
‘“‘Ipse poeta Callimachus, muneris loco, misit Arsinow crepundiorum, 
sive ornamenti quoddam genus afiabre factum, opus mulieris Snyrnee, 
que filia fuit Cliniz: erat autem hocce ornamentum e nautili concha con- 
ectum. Hanc poeta occasionem arripuit, ut leviori muneri, edito elegan- 
tiore suz artis specimine gratiam quereret; et hunc in finem nautili varia 
cecinit fata, dicens illum prius fuisse piscem mari innatantem; deinde 
factum esse votivum munus Selenes; denique raiywov, i, e. ludicrum, cre- 
pundia (Angl. Toy), Arsinoes. Arsinoz porro poeta blanditur vocans 
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first time hast me a Nautilus—a votive offering from Selenaea! I was 
accustomed to sail on the ocean; and when the breeze arose, I ex. 





illam Zephyritin, forte etiam Cyprin; hoc tamen minus certum, posterior 
namque vox, parum abest quin dicam, commodius ad Deam trahitur, quam 
ad mortalem mulierem.” 

In vertendo Casauboni textum, quem in Athenzi Deipnosoph. dedit sequar 
et Grevii: de Jacobsii textu quid judicem postea apparebit. 


VERSIO. 

“ Antiqua ego concha sum, O Zephyriti; verum tu nunc me, O Cypri, 
qui prius fui Selenes votivum munus, habes :—me—nautilum, qui in alto 
navigabam ; quando spiravere venti pandens domesticis velum e rudenti- 
bus; si vero adfuit tranquillitas, nitida Dea, totus remigans pedibus, quem- 
admodum et meum indicat nomen: usque dum delapsus sum in littus 
lulidos, ut tibi fiam ingeniosum Arsinoes ludicrum [7. e. crepurdia.] Nec 
mihi in concha, nunc, ut prius (nam vite expers sum) paritur terribilis ovum 
Halcyones. Clinic autem filize [haud mihi) age gratias ; didicit enim optima 
opera perficere oriunda cum sit ex AXolide Smyrna?” 

Hic auctoris Greeca verba strictissime expressi, unde forte quedam ambi- 
guitas nata est: verum absit ut in ambiguitate ullum videar perfugium que- 
rere, itaque subjungam paraphrasin Anglicam. 

I am, oh Zephyritis, an ancient shell, but now thou, oh Cypris, possessest 
me,—me, a Nautilus, who formerly was a votive gift to Selene. I used to 
sail on the high seas; when there was a breeze, spreading my sheet out on 
my own native cordage ; but when Calm, that sleek goddess, reigned, my 
whole person used to row with the feet, as is indicated by my very name ; 
till at last I stranded on the coast of lulis, in order to become a cleverly 
contrived toy for Arsinoe. Now, no longer as formerly the terrible Hal- 
cyon’s egg is born [or hatched] in my shell—for lam dead. But do render 
thanks to the daughter of Clinias, [and not me,] for she is skilled in all man- 
ner of excellent work, being a native of AXolian Smyrna. 


ANNOTATIONFS. 

V. 1. rzaaireges.] Bentleyus scripsit rzAair:e27, Jacobsius hanc Bentleyi 
emendationem in suum recepit textum, spreta veterum codicum auctori- 
tate, nullaque Athenzi ratione habita. Verum antiqua lectio stare potest 
commodumgue gignit sensum: nulla igitur mutandi adest ratio contra vete- 
rum suffragia. Jacobsius suspicionem movet poetam forte scripsisse 
radu véovs, quod “tenuis admodum sit testa nautili:” gerrae Germanz sunt 
hee. 

Z:Qvgizs.] Jacobsius sane probat e Stephano Byzantino in Avgypto, Vene- 
rem vocari “ Arsinoen Zephyritin.’ Callimachus certe suum epigramma 
scripsit mortali mulieri, haud Dew; hoc patet e verbis ty», v. 8, et 
Sou vac, Vv. 11. Verum tamen nomen Arsinoes, poete blandiendi occa- 
sionem prabuit, ut Dez varia nomina illi adcommodaret uti Zephyritis et 
Cypris: puella quidem vocabatur Arsinoe,sed Dea Arsinoe Zephyritis : quid 
itaque magis concinnum, magis lepidum, quam integrum hujus nomen in 
illam conferre, ut appareret quanta religione illam colendam poeta judicaret? 
—nempe ut Deam colendam. Ejusmodi blanditiz antiquis nequaquam im- 
pie videbantur, ut a multis potest demonstrari locis: hic sufficiat citare 
notissimum Sapphus carmen. 


Dasviras poor xsivog 10g Tsoiesve 


Sic ego illa expedio, quze sunt in hoc loco obscura et que sequuntur ad 
eandem interpretor normam eorumque sensum huic opinioni congruum esse 
depreiendo. In his tamen fateor me a mulieribus et viris eruditissimis 
magnopere dissentire. Audiendus tamen Casaubonus cujus sane interpre- 
tationem mez pretulerim nisi et illa, optime quidem hunc unum locum 
explicans, octavum et undecimum versum in tenebris reliquisset. 
Rectissime sane Casaubonus animadvertit, morem fuisse virginibus 
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panded my sail by means of mine own natural cordage; but when the 
smiling calm prevailed, it was my wont to scud along the deep, oaring my- 





“ cum exissent puellares annos, jamque essent nubiles, oblectamenta pue- 
ritia Veneri consecrare,” locumque adfert Persii, 


* Nempe hoc quod Veneri donate a virgine puppe ;” 


porro afiirmat inter puellarum ludicra fuisse conchas Venereas et ocellatas, 
Nostri itaque initium carminis sic interpretatur : 


Concha ego sum, O Zephyriti, vetus: at nunc tu me 
O Venus, Selenee primum habes donarium 
Nautilum, &c. 


I am, Oh Venus Zephyritis, an ancient shell, but now thou, oh Goddess, 
hast me—a Nautilus—as Selene’s first offering. 

Egregia sane hzec, imo tam clara, tam perspicua, ferme dixerim tam in- 
dubitata videntur, ut si hunc unum locum intuitus fueris omnis scrupulus 
evanescat, omnis tollatur hesitatio: Verum ad octavum ubi pervenimus ver- 
sum vix possumus non mirari Deam crepundiis se oblectantem. Docuit nos 
equidem Homerus A?go:7n» esse QiAcusidea, sed Piroraryuove illam esse nus- 
quam asseruit; omnino mihi videntur crepundia a Dei Deve natura aliena— 
etiamsi Grieca sit Dea; offerre Deze crepundia pium quidem, sed credere 
illam his uti ut crepundiis impium. Dei, ipsi beati et r¢#7A2c. cum sint, 
mortalium sane vilia dona accipiunt, verum non ad usum, sed quia honos, 
quia cultus illis gratus est. Sunt et alie et ill quidem graves rationes qu 
effecerint ut a tanto viro ausi simus dissentire, v. c. hoc, quod nautilus in 
Iulidos littora delapsus est ut Arsinoes ludicrum fieret, ergo haud ut Dee 
offerretur et consecraretur. 

V. 2. Xsanvains.) Constat esse poeticam paragogen pro =«Anms: hanc 
vero Casaubonus et Anna Dac. mulierem faciunt, nos vero Deam: itaque 
Selenen nequaquam autumamus esse Cliniz filiam. Dii navigantium pro- 
tectores inprimis fuere Cabbiri et Selene, quibus qui e naufragio servati 
sunt vilia nonnunquam dona dedicavere. Neptuno quid offerri posset no- 
tissimum ex Horatio. 


‘“¢ Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo.” 


Cum alia deessent naufragium passi Selene fucos marinos et conchas 
offerre haud dubitavere, putantes illam talia haud magis aspernari, quam 
Persarum Regem yu r¢ xa idwe. 

In medio relinguo, utrum =:Axains avSeue, rectius de Dea dicatur, an de 
muliere munus offerente: utrumque tamen Greci sermonis proprietas 
ferre potest. 

wewrov.] Certe Casaubono magis favet quam nobis: verum tamen ads 
verbii 7g#72» usus frequens est. 

V. 3. anra-] Male subaudit Vulcanius 72: %cay omnino est subaudi- 
endum: nisi forte Vulcanius v. 6to post y«Anvem »t subaudiendum censet, 
adeo ut etiam spiret Tranquillitas ! ! 

Es 88 yaanvain xswagh Sss.] Casauboni mihi perplacet lectio, nec mutandi 
comperio sufficientem causam: Jacobs tamen legit Sé», et mox airis scéeowy 
nempe “ cucurri ipse remigans.” Jacobsium videtur offendisse +o 4:7a¢h 
$s, sleek Goddess, quod nobis verissimum, i. e. vere poeticum videtur : 
Deos enim ipsos haud vidimus sed modo quatenus se in rerum natura red- 
dunt manifestos; tranquillitas autem in mari presertim conspicua, quod 
nitidum facit ut comptam feram et opimam. 

&A0s tgtecwv.| Dubium an 40s, totus, an Aes, crispus. 

“Iv woxee.] Haud sine causa Daceria dubitat an incorrupta sit et vere 
Greeca loquendi ratio; sed asserens hc verba aliter se habere in Athenzeo 
fallitur. Casaubonus tamen hortator et auctor est ut legamus ces rozcly 
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self onward always by means of my feet: thus my name (Nautilus, the 
sailor) suits me well. Then was I cast out upon the strand of Julis, in 





éewig xal, sed hoc et longius a literarum ductu recedit et frigidius est, et, 
ut verum fatear, haud mihi valde placet: nec tamen magis laudamus Ja- 
cobsii “ tecciy asi as xal.” 

Tava cvepigeras] Nomen nempe nautili, haud polypi, de quo ne ver- 
bum quidem Callimachus. 

Xa ro wegiexerrov.] Sine causa Jacobs, > 7, &c. Eleganter ut seepissime 
apud antiquos redundat hoc ¢~, nam ad personam quidem refertur nullam. 
Tam prime quam secunde | porn pronomen ita haud raro redundant, 
tam apud Greecos quam apud Latinos auctores: hujusmodi est illud Ho- 
meri: 

Eimipetvad wos, Tewis, ayavs "TAsovgos 
Tlargi Pidw xi pentes yonpesvecs ey peirytgosow.—l]. xiv. S01. 
et hocce Herodoti. Ovgay. Ixviii. 1. 
Eimiiy wos wees Buctria, Magdons, ws tye rads Atyw 
et Platonis hoc: Apol. Socr. c. 10. 
Tard tote igmiv, @ cvdees AInvaio, Terni 
et Soph. Oed. Col. v. 82. 
@ Tixvov, 4 BéBnxey nuiv o Bévos. 

Simile est redundans Your Anglorum, ut: “ Your Englishman likes his 
pudding.” 

Ev Sadaunow.] mihi videtur de ipsa concha accipiendum: cubile ferarum 
est SaAaun, sed, quando de ostraceis loquimur, ipsa concha; sic et Athe- 
nz#us accipit, Lib. vii. c. 19. Asyeras 3s as av ris vrais Surauais avre ddas 
imeomeien wuvens skeoxerus, i, e. dicitur sparso ante ejus cubile sale illico 
egredi. 

Tixrss 7 avorsers.) Hoc certe mutandum est, nam et Grammaticz et Greece 
linguz legibus adversatur. Bentleyi mihi aliquando ita placuit emendatio 
ut hanc omnino in textum recipiendam esse ducerem, et postea animad- 
verti Jacobsium ita fecisse: legit. autem Bentleyus txrnras vorngns, &e. et 
vorneny putat vocari Halcyona, quod ¢» voras cores degat. Verum nisi oscitanter 
legissem Bentleyanam forte minus Jaudassem emendationem, quam sane 
nunc, suffragante licet Jacobsio, omnino rejiciendam esse existimo: itaautem 
legeram, ita saltem acceperam verba Bentleyi, ut scripsisset »oS:ns, que 
lectio dedisset commodum, dedisset perlepidum sensum; »%: enim, i. e. 
spuria merito vocaretur Halcyon + Sadeuncw re vevriax. Casaubonus legen- 
dum censet 7707’ avorcons. Laudandus sane hoc nomine Casaubonus, quod 
Grammatices saltem leges est reveritus; hic enim locus optativum ferre 
quidem potest, subjunctivum minime potest, quam rem nec ipse Bentleyus, 
nec illi qui eum secuti sunt bene multi, videntur animum advertisse, cum 
scriberent “ s.x7nra.”” Sed tamen forte dixerit quis hic subjunctivum usur- 
pari loco imperativi: at ne illud quidem ipsum admodum est probabile, 
nil enim vetuit ipsius usum imperativi, ~«>s7Sw, cujus vi si poeta indi- 
guisset procul dubio hunc modum, metro haud prohibente, pretulisset sub- 
junctivo. Verissimum tamen est locum poscere passivum indicativum. 
Omnes equidem hac de re consentiunt aliquid equidem mutandum esse, 
nam illud tru + «worsens nequaquam stare potest: sed in textu quo- 
cunque antiquo Islandi autumamus leviorem literarum mutationem graviore 
esse plerumque anteferendam, venit itaque in mentem vero esse persimile 
poetam scripsisse “‘ s:x:ra: divorsgns,” scribam autem negligentem et forte 
Grece linguz ignarum, cum « bis occurreret alterum omisisse ; hzec lectio 
et Grammatices legibus convenit et artis metricee, nam 7~7+ra: sequente vo- 
cali facit dactylum ut frequentissime apud Homerum: exemplo sint, “ svcouas 
tives 3”? “© curcsras cvs” et id g.a. quam lectionem cum postea animadverterem 
clarissimo viro Aug. Ernesti placuisse haud amplius dubitavi quin in tex- 
tum esset recipienda: cur «org» vocetur 4axv«» haud intelligit Bentleyus : 
verum possumus multas afferre rationes cur sit nautilo «»orsgn ; nempe vel 
ob tranquillitatem maris quam illa portendit, que non potuit non molesta 
esse nautilo cum veli usum auferret ; vel quod halcyon nautilum comedere 
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order that I might be to thee a kind of amusing object of contemplation, 
oh Arsinoé! And not, as in former times—for no longer have I the breath 





solet, ut alios quoscumque minores pisces quos Nili advehit inundatio, nam 
Kallimachus forte canit illam speciem halcyonum que Alcedo rudis vo- 
catur a recentioribus; vel denique orsgn est halcyon quod in Seacuun ce 
yvavriae# OVA parit, que cum ille haud citra pulveris jactum ejiciat, illi molesta 
sunt, quippe que illius impediant navigationem. 

Avdos zag] Casaub. in Athen. legit 2» x«e, quod idem est: sed 322 magis 
commune ; przestat tamen antiqua lectio 22«, modo quia antiqua est et a 
Pindaro aliisque scriptoribus qui in Dorica scripsere Dialecto illa vocis 
forma usurpatur. Verum verba 222 xe, i. e. gratias refer, iterum indicant 
poetam mortalem alloqui, haud Deam; cui enim “ Sea ast» covrss” gratias re- 
ferrent; “ quibus sunt,” ut Regis Judzeorum utar verbis, “ armenta in mille 
pascentia collibus ?’’ Czeterum Casaubonus comperit interpretationem sibi 
haud constare, si illud # x«g» simpliciter verteret, eumque tribueret his 
aa quo plerumque gaudent apud optimos scriptores Grecos: sic 
igitur ille : 

“ Verum in Cliniz filiam beneficium conferas,” quam ille putat Deam, 
Venerem, orationem respicere : fidem fecisset si locis e veteribus conquisi- 
tio auctoribus commonstrasset hunc esse verborum xe 330: commu- 
nem sensum atque ordinarium: Sophoclis unus saltem locus occurrit ubi 
verba xg udev ad Casauboni mentem interpretanda videantur, sed natu- 
ralis atque primarius sensus idem est atque dictionis xg «deve vel exe 5 
rectissime itaque Grzevius vertit, ‘ Post mihi, sed nate fer grates Cliniz.’ 
Nolo tamen his vehementius insistere; potest enim vel cum illa versione, 
quam Casaubonus dedit, ad hunc locum, nostra constare interpretatio.”” 

Oude yag eoS2a cele] nempe sey« : heec autem verba de honestate interpre- 
tari mihi videtur absurdissimum ; “:¢5«” namque «¢y« sunt “optime artes,” 
et Poeta hoc loco procul dubio loquitur de mulierum artibus quarum peri- 
tissimam dicit Cliniz filiam ; documentum porro sive rationem addit cur ita 
sit sollers, nempe quod oriunda sit ex Molidis civitate Smyrna, que luxu, 
mercatura, artibus, Asiz civitatibus palmam preripuit—que in orbe anti- 
quo Birminghami simul atque Liverpoleos vices gessit. 

Si Casauboni interpretationem sequimur omnino vacant hc ultima verba 
“ Suverns esriv ax’ Awordos,” nec ullum habent cum ceteris nexum. Insuper et 
hoc considerandum: Si Poeta deam allocutus est, an operz pretium dux- 
isset illam docere e quo loco oriunda esset Cliniz filia; hoc enim dea vel 
ipsa novit, vel parum curavit: denique hoc: si hocce poema veri nominis 
epigramma tantum fuit, Greco sensu—si modo fuit inscriptio votivo mu- 
neri incisa vel insculpta, prolixius quidem esse poema, et preterea si 
Selene Cliniz filia fuit, mire remotum ejus nomen esse ab illius patris no- 
mine, cum octo saltem inter heec nomina versus interveniant. 

Sic totum interpretor Epigramma, servato textu antiquo, uno tantum verbo 
“sixes” mutato, in quo manifesta est corruptio. 

Preeter illas quas attuli multas afferre possem lectiones et emendationes 
eruditorum, et in singulis demonstrare cur sint rejiciende: sed vereor ne 
hec nimis prolixa sint: plura addere nefas duco. Adcuratum tamen Epi- 
grammatis textum subjunxi omnino e Casauboni Atheneo descriptum : 
hunc contuli cum textu Greviorum et Jacobsii. 

Tu vero clarissimum “ «0s xo vis” vale, nobisque fave. Scripsi Edinburgi 
e Vici Regine Ins, LXII*, Non. Aug. AP. MDCCCXXXIIL. ‘ 

Tuort. Gupm. Repr. 
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of life—that the moisture-loving Halcyon might deposit her eggs for me. 
Oh, Zephyritis, shew thou favour to the daughter of Clinias; for that her 
actions are upright, full well I know, and she is from Holian Smyrna. 


GROTIUS. 
Concha fui, Zephyriti, vetus; sed nunc tibi primum 
Me mittit donum Luna novella, Venus: 
Navita dicebar piscis: si flabra faverent, 
Tendedam proprio vela rudente mea. 
Aére tranquillo vectabar in equora remis : 
Conveniens rebus sic mihi nomen erat. 
Nune delapsus aquis in littus Iulidos adsum, 
Ut tibi sim lusus, nobilis Arsinoé. 
Non ultra Aleyone, quando mihi vita recessit, 
Ut prius, in nostris sedibus ova parit. 
Clinias accipiat me, te donante, benigna 
Namque animo et Smyrnes est genus olidos. 

2 
(VERSION GIVEN BY GREVIUS.) 

Concha ego sum, Zephyriti, vetus, jamque antea Lune 
Sacra fui: nunc me tu, Venus alma, tenes 
Nautilon: in pelago qui quondam flantibus austris, 
Innavi proprio vela rudente moyens: 
ZEquore sed placido pede crispus utroque natavi, 
Unde mihi Polypi nomen in ora venit. 
Infestz tandem ripam incidi Iulidis, essem 
Expectantiludus gratior Arsinoé : 
Ne vero in thalamis, velut antea: (mortua nam sum, 
Atque ovum tristis nunc parit Alcyones : ) 
Post mihi, sed nate fer grates Clini, honesti 
Nam cultrix Smyrna prodiit (olide. 


ANONYMOUS AND MODERN. (SENT BY WRANGHAM.) 
Quondam ego Concha fui ; Zephyritis Cypria nunc me 
Diva, Selenzes munera prima, tenet. 

Ipse procellosas percurrens Nautilus undas 
De proprio malo carbasa prima dedi ; 

Ast ubi sederunt venti, pede marmora verri 
Remige—sic crevit nomen opusque meum. 
Me tandem ejecit pontus prope littus Iiiles, 
Arsino#, dextra tracter ut inde tua : 

Neve mihi rursus (fugit cum corpora sanguis) 
Alcyone partus, ut dedit ante, dabit. 

Me pia Cliniadis sacravit filia; Divos 

Illa timet, grates postulat illa tuas. 


TYTLER. 
A sacred shell, Zephyritis divine, 
Fair Selenza offers at thy shrine ; 
And thus the Nautilus is doubly bless’d, 
Since given by her, and still by thee possess’d. 
Of late small tackling from my body grew; 
Then sails I spread, when winds propitious blew ; 
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But when the seas were calm, to gain the shores, 
I stretch’d my little feet, like labouring oars, 
And, from my busy limbs and painted pride, 

Was called a Polyp, as I stemm’d the tide; 

Till driven by winds, on Coan rocks I shone, 
And now recline before Arsinoé’s throne. 
Deprived of life: no more in seas I rest, 

Or draw young Halcyons from their wat’ry nest ; 
But be this boon to Clinias’ daughter given, 

A virtuous maid, and favourite of high heaven ; 
The precious boon let Selena gain, 

When she from Smyrna ploughs the foaming main. 


MERIVALE. 


Queen of the Zephyr’s breezy cape! to thee 
This polish’d shel], the treasure of the sea, 
Her earliest offering, young Selena bears, 
Join’d with the incense of her maiden prayers. 
Erewhile with motion, power, and sense endued, 
Alive it floated on the parent flood ; 

When, if the gale more rudely breathed, it gave 
Its natural sail expanded to the wave ; 

But while the billows slept upon the shore, 
And tle tempestuous winds forgot to roar, 
Like some proud galley, floated on the tide, 
And busy feet the want of oars supplied. 
Shipwreck’d at last upon the Julian strand, 

It now, Arsinoé, asks thy favouring hand : 

No more its vows the plaintive Halcyon hail, 
For the soft breathings of a western gale ; 

But that, O mighty Queen, thy genial power 
On young Selena every gift may shower, 

That love with beauteous innocence can share, 
For these and only these, accept the prayer. 


WRANGHAM. 


Erst a mere Conch, I now an offering shine— 
Selene’s first—to Venus Zephyrine. 

Then, lightly skimming o’er the azure seas, 

My native sail I hoisted to the breeze ; 

Or plough’d, becalm’d, with oary feet the main ; 
And thus deserved the name I still retain. 

Now tost by storms on far Iulis’ strand, 

A brilliant toy, I grace Arsinoé’s hand: 

Nor longer need, from all my toils at rest, 

The Halcyon more should mourn her rifled nest. 
But for the oblation fitting thanks be paid 

To Clinias’ daughter, Smyrna’s pious maid. 


BOWLES. 


Oh ! Zephyritis, for Selena’s sake 

My ancient shell, her virgin offering, take. 
Venus, thou art my goddess now,—the sea, 
When the south-winds blew cheerly, wafted me, 
Thy Nautilus, who swam before the gale, 
Stretching, with cordage all my own, the sail. 
In the bright calm, with twinkling feet I float, 
Rapidly rowing (hence my name) the boat. 
Cast on Iulis’ shore, ’tis mine to be 

A plaything and thy toy, Arsinoé, 

To gaze on with delight ; for I am dead, 

And sad Alcyone finds not the bed 
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In which to lay her egg, where once she laid, 
And hateh her young ;—but let all thanks be paid 
To Clinias’ daughter, who the offering gives 
Duteous, and in CEolian Smyrna lives. 


TO VENUS ZEPHYRITIS. G. TREVOR. 
A shell, Zephyritis, is all that I am, 
First fruits from Selena to thee. 
Time was, that a Nautilus gaily I swam, 
And steer’d my light bark on the sea. 


Then hoisting my own little yards and my sail, 
I caught the soft breeze as it came, 

Or row’d with my feet, if a calm did prevail, 
And thus, Cypris, got I my name. 


But, cast by the waves on th’ Iiilian shore, 
I’m sent for a plaything to thee, 

Now lifeless ;—the sea-loving Halcyon no more 
Shall brood on the waters for me. 


Arsinoé ! oh! may all grace from thy hand 
On Clinias’ daughter alight; 

From Smyrna she sends, in Aolia’s land, 
And sweet be her gift in thy sight ! 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Once a mere shell, no more—but now to thee, 
Oh Venus Zephyritis, the first gift 
From Seijenza, offer’d here am I, 
The Nautilus, the ocean’s voyager : 
Who, when soft breezes breath’d, was wont to stretch, 
With mine own cordage, mine own proper sail ; 
But in bright calms, to scud along, self-steer’d 
With oary feet—as well my name implies, 
Till I was stranded on the Julian shore : 
A toy indeed,—but not unprized by thee, 
Arsinoé,—for in thy temple placed, 
Never again, as heretofore, shall I, 
Now lifeless, watch the mournful Halcyon 
Brooding in peace upon the tranquil deep. 
Be gracious then to Clinias’ daughter :—good 
Her life,—who in olian Smyrna dwells. 


Mr Bland, in the former edition, 
has remarked, “ that it was a general 
custom among the ancients, for girls, 
when arrived at a marriageable age, 
to consecrate to Venus the favourite 
toys of their childish years. To form 
collections of shells and marine cu- 
riosities, was a fashionable pursuit 
of the Grecian ladies ; and some rare 
and valuable specimens of the trea- 
sures of their cabinets, was consider- 
ed as the most acceptable offering to 
be made on so important an occa- 
sion.” TheVenus Zephyritis, Chloris, 
or Arsinoé, to whom the epigram is 
inscribed, the votive offering present- 
ed, was, it is believed, the deified 
wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Mr 
Bland thus translates the close of the 
epigram: “I do not ask of thee, O 
Venus! that which, when alive, I was 


accustomed to implore, that the 
mournful Halcyon might build her 
nest in the ocean for me, but only 
that thou wouldst deign to shower 
blessings on the amiable daughter of 
Clinias, born in AZolian Smyrna.” 
We shall suppose, then, for the pre- 
sent, that Selenzea, or Selena, or Se- 
lene, being on the eve of marriage, in 
accordance with the custom of the 
country, dedicates the shell of a 
Nautilus to Cypris Zephyritis ; that 
is the Venus that presided over 
Zephyrium, a promontory of Egypt, 
and as such was worshipped by the 
Egyptians. On the votive gift is in- 
scribed the Epigram, of which you 
may—if you chose to do so—have 
read ten translations. Tytler seems 
to suppose the boon asked to be safe 
guidance of Selena from Smyrna by 
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Venus, across the seas, in search per- 
haps of a husband, or about to be sent 
by her father Clinias on commission to 
a gentleman impatient of a single 
life. But the concluding lines of 
his translation are as obscure as the 
commencing lines are unfaithful, and 
the mind of the reader is left in a 
pleasing ignorance of the “ scope 
and tendency” of the epigram. “ That 
the mournful Halcyon might build 
her nest on the ocean for me,” or 
“that the Halcyon might deposit her 
eggs for me,” are different readings, 
and the last is adopted by Jacobs in 
his text. They may have one mean- 
ing—that the seabecalm. Ernestus 
thought that the Nautilus is made to 
say, “non mihi jam paritur ovum 
Halcyones—sc. Halcyone non mihi 
jam parit ova qguibus vescar.’ But 
Jacobs asks, “ quis unquam dixit 
Halcyonum ovis Nautilum vesci ? 
Respicitur potius ad dies Halcyonis, 
Nautilo propter maris tranquillitatem 
gratissimos.” Jacobs speaks sense. 
Nobody before or since Callimachus 
has asserted that the Nautilus eats 
Halcyon eggs. Tytler goes a step 


farther than Ernestus, and says, “ or 
draw young Halcyons from their wa- 


tery nest;”’ andinanote heinformsus, 
that “‘ neither the love of the Nereids, 
nor the favour of Jupiter himself, 
were sufficient to defend them from 
the ravages of the Nautilus, small 
and inconsiderable as it is—an in- 
stance, among many others, of the 
monstrous absurdities contained in 
the Pagan mythology.” He thinks 
it necessary, too, to warn his readers 
against supposing “ that Selena 
wishes to plunder the nest of the 
poor timorous Halcyon, and to feed 
like a Nautilus upon her eggs!!” 
This looks very like craziness; and 
we believe Mr Tytler, though an in- 
genious, was a queer character. We 
see few or no monstrous absurdities 
in the Pagan mythology; and assu- 
redly neither the Nautilus nor the 
Halcyon is a monster. The Nautilus 
may have been fond of Halcyon’s 
eggs, but we shall never believe that 
it dragged the young birds from their 
nests, and devoured them, or that 
the Halcyon “ deposited her eggs for 
the Nautilus,” as it appears from one 
reading or interpretation of the text 
she did, in order that they might be 
eaten—a “ monstrous absurdity” in- 
deed in any mythology. The expres- 
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sion must be figurative. But the Nau- 
tilus, though Mr Tytler, we daresay, 
knew nothing about the matter, while 
a pretty creature in its shell, is yet 
a voracious and carnivorous creature, 
from its affinity of form and dispo- 
sition to the cuttle-fish kind; and it 
will fiercely seize upon, voraciously 
grasp, and greedily devour, whatever 
other molluscous animals come with- 
in its reach. Buta young Halcyon 
is not a molluscous animal. 

Mr Merivale’s version is very ele- 
gant; but he will not indulge the 
Nautilus in his harmless egotism, and 
by taking the words out of his mouth, 
and changing them into a mere im- 
personal inscription on a shell, he has 
wilfully sacrificed the curious and 
charming peculiarity of the epigram, 
which, in his translation, in spite of 
the beauty of the language and mu- 
sic of the verse, we confess seems 
to us comparatively lifeless. 

“No more its vows the plaintive 
Halcyon hail,” is surely not very in- 
telligible—nor, we fear, when un- 
derstood, is it sense. When, before 
now, did “ its vows hail” the Halcy- 
on? Never. For, till made a votive 
gift, it had no vows; and if the Nau- 
tilus did ever ask the Halcyon for 
the “ soft breathing of a western 

ale,” it must have , Bad in simpler 
anguage. Here, too, we feel the 
loss of animation, arising from not 
letting the Nautilus speak for him- 
self, as he does in very choice Greek. 
The “soft breathings” in this line 
are scarcely consistent with “ when 
if the gale more rudely breathed” in 
one preceding, which is indeed in- 
correct, for light airs alone doth the 
Nautilus love, —e singly, in squa- 
dron, or in fleet. We wish “ when 
the tempestuous winds forgot to 
roar” was away—for we had forgot 
there was such a thing as a tempest 
even at sea—till reminded of it by 
the words of the Nautilus—* Then 
was I stranded on the coast of Iulis ;” 
which word stranded is far better 
than shipwrecked, because simpler, 
and not pushing too far the resem- 
blance between shell and ship. ’Tis 
a paraphrase, and assuredly most 
graceful; but ’tis not such a transla- 
tion as Merivale could now give 
republished from the edition of 
1813) of this “singular, beautiful, 
and difficult epigram.” 

There is a charming ease in 
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Wrangham’s version, which reads 
like an original little English poem, 
composed in a Greek spirit. But 
we must not be deterred, by its 
many exquisite beauties, from say- 
ing that some of the difficulties 
are eluded or smoothed away, ra- 
ther than encountered and over- 
come—and one omission there is 
to which we cannot reconcile our- 
selves—that of the name of the Nau- 
tilus. “Me a Nautilus” is vital to 
the epigram. “ From all my toils at 
rest,” according to any construction, 
is obscure. What were the ¢oils of 
the Halcyon? Its struggles, we pre- 
sume, with the storm that tost it on 
Iulis’ strand. How much better “I 
am dead!” Is it the Halcyon that is 
at rest from the toils of the Nautilus? 
The construction seems to say so— 
but we cannot believe that to be the 
intended sense. Wrangham sup- 
poses, as Tytler did, and as some 
text most probably implies, that the 
Nautilus invaded the Halcyon’s nest 
to prey on her young. We hope he 
never was so barbarous; yet, even 
if he were, we must think he would 
not have had the bad taste, to say 
the least of it, to boast of his vora- 
city in an inscription on his own 
shell, presented by a gentle virgin 
as a votive offering to so gentle a 
being as Venus Zephyrine, who must 
have often fondled the Halcyon in 
her bosom whiter than the white 
sea-foam. 

Allow that the reading adopted by 
Bowles, about the Halcyon, is right, 
and what can be more graceful than 
his version! Yet, with all its grace, 
it is very literal—and the perfection 
of a poetical translation is—truth- 
fulness in the transfusion of natural 
thought and feeling from one lan- 
guage to another, inclusive of kindred 

eauty of diction and congenial 
music of verse. “ Blew cheerly,” 
ad — calm,” “twinkling feet,” 
* cordage all my own,” “ swam be- 
fore the gale,” “ cast on Iulis’ 
shore,” all picturesque—all melodi- 
ous as the numbers of Callimachus 
—entirely true in spirit, and almost 
in very words, to the murmurs of 
the Shell. 

We muchadmire Mr Trevor’s trans- 
lation. Read it by itself, without re- 
ference to any original, and you are 
satisfied with the meaning of each 
line and of the whole epigram. Itis 
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airy and cheerful; and why not? 
The Nautilus is not sorry he is dead; 
and he is proud that his shell is a 
votive offering to Zephyritis from the 
sweet Selena. “A shell is all 1 am 
now—once I was a Nautilus,” is, 
we fear, not agreeable to the Greek ; 
but it makes better sense than any 
reading of the text, and so would 
havesaid Callimachus. “Softbreeze” 
is right ; “ calm did prevail” scarce- 
ly so; nor yet “she sends” in the 
penultimate line ; but ’tis a felicitous 
version, nor do we doubt that Bowles, 
Wrangham, Merivale, and Hay, will 
read it with pleased and pleasant 
eyes—thought toa young poet dearer 
far than any encomium from “rusty, 
fusty, musty Christopher,’ though 
George Trevor be not so testy as 
Alfred Tennyson, and too good a 
Christian to be incapable, like a cock- 
ney, of forgiving an old man’s praise. 

We wish we had some serious 
fault to find with Hay. Sometimes 
he is perhaps even a /eetle something 
too Scottishly simple ; and on one or 
two occasions, though not now, we 
should say he has, with either an un- 
conscious or an ingenious nationality, 
changed the pure white Greek marble 
into freestone, almost as pure and 
white, from the quarries at Craigleith. 
That stone works well, and takes 
from the chissel in a cunning hand 
a delicate tracery—and ’tis our po- 
verty that prevents our pride from 
finishing, on our Calton Hill, a new 
Parthenon as beautiful as the old one 
on the Acropolis. In his version of 
the Shell, Hay has been so happy, 
that we felt balf-inclined to head it 
“ Christopher North,’—but our ge- 
nius whispered that we needed no 
borrowed laurels. The inscription, 
as he gives it, needs no elucidation 
—all is clear. He has chosen to in- 
terpret the much-disputed words 
ty daraunes “in thy temple placed,” 
and among so many conflicting opi- 
nions he is free to do so without 
blame. Wrangham and Bowles both 
translate #20. xa “thanks be paid;” 
and such scholars are far more likely 
to know their true meaning than we 
are; but we venture to say that 
amodidovas is the word commonly used 
in that sense, and that the words in 
the epigram rather mean “ to do a 
favour or kindness.” And it seems 
more pious, more religious, to ask 
the goddess to be “ gracious” to 
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Clinias’ daughter, than to ask lier to 
“ thank” the virgin. 

There is something difficult, and 
therefore dubious, in the expressions 
respecting the Halcyon, read them 
as you will; but we shall suppose it 
granted that they may mean, either, 
that the Halcyon no longer sits out 
her period of incubation—seven 
days of calm—* for my benefit, for I 
am dead,” (Nautilus loquitur,) or, 
that “ she no longer lays her eggs in 
my chambers that she may hatch 
them there, for I am dead.” The 
first iggy is accordant with that 
quality of the Halcyon’s character 
for which it was celebrated, the 
calm-bringing love of calm. The al- 
lusion is made naturally by the Nauti- 
lus, as he too loved calm, whether 
he wished to sail or to row; gentle 
air in the one case, in the other a 
sleek goddess. “No longer for me 
does the brooding Halcyon calm the 
wintry seas. She calms them still, 


but not for me, for I am dead!” 
Take the other meaning and see 
what sense you can make of it. “ No 
longer does the Halcyon lay her eggs 
in my chambers, for I am dead.” 
Why, with all due submission to 


Bowles and others, we say the 
Halcyon could not have laid her 
eggs in the shell till its native 
Nautilus was dead, and rotten and 
gone, and the chambers empty—to 
be let to anew lodger—a lady gorge- 
ously apparelled in plumage from 
head to tail, (pardon the expres- 
sion, ) and enceinte. The molluscous 
animal, when alive, nearly filled his 
shell; and a pretty pickle, or rather 
stew, would he have been in, even in 
winter, with perhaps half-a-dozen of 
no very small eggs trundling about 
him, and a feathered female, fat and 
fair, if not forty, sitting squat, in a 
high fever, upon the valve of his 
shell, no longer a safety-one, fora 
whole week. And what endowed the 
shell with such supernatural buoy- 
ancy ? Oars and sails all idle now, 
and the hold full of live-ballast— 
down must it have gone to Davy's 
locker. Aristotle, we have secn, 
describes, if not truly, yet consistent- 
ly, the Halcyon’s floating nest, and 
probably according to the popular 
creed. Butis there, inall the wri- 
tings of antiquity, any other allusion 
to the fable supposed to be alluded 
to in this Epigram ? 
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Grotius has shewn that he had stu- 
died the Greek Anthology most lov- 
ingly; yet see what a different and 
difficult interpretation he gives of this 
Epigram. The shell is a gift to Ze- 
phyritis from the New Moon! Luna 
Novella sends it to Venus as her first 
offering; and in the closing lines, 
Clinias is to receive it from “ Nobilis 
Arsinoé,” for that she (Clinias) is of 
a benign mind, and her family of 
Eolian Smyrna! From what text 
Hugo framed his version we know 
not; but it is a puzzler—and who 
shall give a solution of the charade ? 

The Latin version given in the 
Callimachus of the Elder Grzvius, 
edited from the labours of his la- 
mented son, who, he says, revised 
the version, is in several respects 
very queer. The Shell, it is said, 
was formerly sacred to the Moon— 
and Selenzea is the Moon, and not 
the daughter of Clinias, who is ano- 
nymous. The Nautilus calls himself 
a polypus, which in some degree he 
is, but he makes no vaunt of the 
number of his feet in the Epigram. 
The ninth and tenth lines can be 
made even slightly intelligible by re- 
moving the colon at “ antea” and at 
* Aleyones,” —by erasing the hy- 

hens, and by not only giving suf- 
erance to that horrid “ atque” which 
has no business there, but putting 
the right word in its place—which 
we will thank Mr Price of Hereford, 
or Mr Drake of Kirkthorpe, or Mr 
Bode of the Charterhouse, to do at 
his leisure of an afternoon. 

The anonymous modern Latin 
version by a young friend of Wrang- 
ham’s is admirable ; and constructed 
nearly according to the same read- 
ing of the Epigram adopted by that 
distinguished scholar. 

Here, then, are ten versions of one 
Epigram, and not any two perfectly 
accordant! Let scholars read Repp’s 
long note, and they will know how 
that has happened; for he there 
states all the most important various 
readings to be found in the many 
editions of Callimachus, and as he 
writes but for scholars, he rightly 
uses the universal language of scho- 
lars—Latin. Let those who object 
to such a note—if any such there be 
—stultify themselves by declaring 
that no epigram of Callimachus de- 
serves five pages of elucidation in 
Maga—let them take another step, 
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and declare that classical literature 
should form no part of her freight— 
that it should be thrown overboard, 
and by mud-larks fished up into 
dirt-gabbarts. 

But Mr Repp suggests other ques- 
tions to the consideration of scho- 
lars. Firstly, he does not think the 
Epigram and Shell were sent to a 
goddess by a maid—but to a mere 
mortal lady by a man—a pleasant 
poetical present to her from Calli- 
machus, just as in our days Goethe 
or Wordsworth might send to some 
distinguished maid or matron, who 
knew how to honour his genius, some 
sweet sea shell from the coast, or love- 
ly landcrab from Weimar or Amble- 
side—with a sonnet or asong. He 
does not deny—for it is established— 
that among the many Arsinoés there 
was one, the daughter of Ptolemzeus 
Lagus by Berenice, married, when 
the widow of a noble Macedonian, to 
Ptolemzeus Secundus her own bro- 
ther. After her death her royal hus- 
band honoured her with a colossal 
statue, and even began the building 
of a temple to her name in Alexan- 
dria, but before the structure was 
finished, he and the architect died. 


To her the Egyptians, it is said, built 
a fane on the promontory of Zephy- 
rium, where she was worshipped as 


Venus Zephyritis. From Stephen 
of Byzantium it appears there was a 
temple for Arsinvé, and for Venus 
Zephyritis, and Ptolemy called 
many places and cities in Egypt by 
her name. All this may be, and 
yet the Epigram—Mr Repp thinks— 
addressed by Callimachus himself 
to an undeified lady, whom, her 
name being Arsinoé, he chooses to 
compliment by calling her, for the 
nonce, Arsinoé the Divine. And 
this he thinks chiefly for two rea- 
sons— 230 xagv— “give thanks’— 
and 72'yv0—* toy,” “Arsinoé’s toy,” 
which are terms applicable only to a 
mortal being, and not to a goddess. 

Secondly, he holds, with Casaubon 
and others, that Selene is the Moon, 
and not the daughter of Clinias, and 
that the shell had once been to Se- 
lene a votive gift from some mari- 
ner, as she, with Castor and Pollux, 
the Cabbiri, was a tutelary power of 
the roamers of the deep. 

Thirdly, he believes that in the 
Epigram it is asserted that the Hal- 
cyon did lay her eggs in the shell of 
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the Nautilus, on the ground that the 
expression +v ¢aAaunz is susceptible 
of no other application but to the 
shell, consistently with the genius of 
the Greek. 

Fourthly, he explains the meaning 
of the last line, which all annotators 
and translators leave unexplained ; 
giving the reason why it is said that 
the daughter of Clinias belonged to 
Eolian Smyrna. The ladies of that 
city were famous for their skill in all 
manner of curious and beautiful 
workmanship, and this maiden had 
employed hers on theelaborate adorn- 
ment of the shell of this Nautilus. 
“ Thank her, then, and not me, oh Ar- 
sinoé! for she is skilled in all man- 
ner of excellent work, being a native 
of Eolian Smyrna.” The word ¢eéa« 
is as indefinite, we believe, as our 
word “ good;” and may be applied 
either to mental qualities, or to ex- 
cellence in any of the arts. 

We could write a pretty little 
treatise on this Thesis—and pro- 
bably shall for our Second Appen- 
dix. The theory is ingenious, and 
ingeniously supported; but Mr Repp 
has failed to convince or persuade us 
of its truth. His objection to ra:yuov 
we do not feel the force of; and 
know not why Arsinoé, though Ve- 
nus, may not blamelessly have been 
requested to make the votive toy 
her own. And how, pray, came the 
sacred shell into the possession of 
the Maid of Eolian Smyrna? Of old 
it had been in the Temple of Selene, 
the Goddess of Mariners; and was 
its withdrawal from such holy keep- 
ing a matter of such small moment, 
as not to deserve one word to tell 
how it left its shrine for the nursery ? 
A toy it is in the Epigram, a toy 
adorned by the fair hands of the 
daughter of Clinias, given by her to 
Callimachus, who, like our good 
friend Mr Repp, was a librarian, and 
by him presented, so he says, to one 
Arsinoé, not yet deified,or who never 
was; and is there, we ask, no desecra- 
tion here—may the shell, sacred of old 
to Selene, the sweet assuager of the 
sea, be bandied about from boudoir 
to library, and inscribed without 
blame by an ingenious and flattering 
poet, in Epigram, to his Lady-Pa- 
troness, or Lady-Love, “ the Cyno- 
sure of neighbouring eyes,” but of 
eyes all swimming in mortal light 
like her own? 
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APPENDIX TO OUR THREE ARTICLES ON THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


Lonpon, 1833. 

Sir,—The lovers of the deathless poetry of ancient Greece owe no 
common debt of gratitude to “ Christopher North” for the series of bold and 
splendid criticisms on Homer, Hesiod, and the beautiful Anthology, which 
have lately adorned the columns of Blackwood’s Magazine. I for one shall 
ever honour and admire the glowing pens which could not only renew, but 
enhance, the delight with which that poetry of old inspired me. Nothing 
in those articles has struck me more, than the collation with the originals 
of the varied efforts of English genius to transfer to our language the finest 
passages of the Greek authors. This method of comparison, at once de- 
lightful and instructive, tends equally to refine the taste, to exercise the 
judgment, and to awaken the keenest attention, not only to the sublimity 
and tenderness of thought and feeling, but also to the exquisite refinement 
of diction, which no other language and no other poets ever combined in a 
like degree; and it disposes the reader at once to humility and to emula- 
tion. For it is impossible not to wish to see a perfect image of each bright 
original in our native tongue; whilst the contemplation of the exact degree 
in which the skill and genius of other translators have triumphed over, or 
have yielded to, the difficulties of the attempt, checks the presumptuous 
hope of better success, which the perception of their failures only at first 
awakens. 

After all, I fear, we are never quite satisfied with any translation. The 
brightest gem in each of your articles, the prison song of Danaé, and He- 
liodora’s epitaph, though the best translated too, still seemed to me capable 
of being better rendered. Of the latter, at least, you appear to have felt 
the same thing: For you ask, “ who will shew a better than the best” of 
all the versions you have given, “ and which is that?’ I have attempted 
to answer the first question—éagcwA+ov 3n eros—The second is still more 
difficult. If Heliodora was the daughter, and not the wife, I should say the 
critic in the Monthly Review has it. But the very fact, that Ais beautiful 
dirge of parental sorrow but faintly images the despairing tenderness of 
the original, would be proof positive to me that Bloomfield is wrong, even 
if I had not, besides, two or three other reasons “ in very choice Greek” 
(which I would set down at length, did time and space allow) for dispu- 
ting his criticism and Valckenaer’s. If she was the bride, then, I think, the 
critic’s friend is nearer to the passion, and not farther from the expression, 
than the three who precede him. Christopher and W. Hay are nearer to 
the expression, and not farther from the passion than he. But then, as 
you own, they have left one or two “ imperfections” (of which more 
anon); and so the balance trembles between them: it does not hang even ; 
and yet I cannot make up my mind on which side the merits and defects 
preponderate. 

In my own version, I have endeavoured to preserve the touching effect 
of the original, the unity of +os—the one idea of a husband weeping over 
the early grave of his beloved—without disturbing it too much by those 
associations which are rather foreign to us; yet not, I trust, deviating from 
the original words more, if so much, as any of my predecessors, though 
slightly varying the order, not of the thoughts, but of some of their ex- 
pressions. 

This, I humbly conceive, is always the privilege, and sometimes the duty, 
of a translator ; who, first of all striving to omit nothing material, next to 





* Collection from the Greek Anthology. By the late Robert Bland and Others, 
A New Series ; comprising the fragments of Early Lyric poetry, with Specimens of 
the Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. Longman and Co., and John Murray, 
London. 1833, 
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add no more than the genius and prosody of his own language cannot pos- 
sibly do without, is not bound, however, to aim at a fuc-simile of the form 
of words in which the original ideas and feelings are clothed. But having 
all of these transferred and impressed, by concentrated attention and in- 
tense sympathy, on mind and heart, he is then to body them forth to his 
own people, as if he were the original poet :—not so much thinking what 
words he can give for Meleager’s, as searching for the words which Me- 
leager would have found had he written in English: to the end, that his 
readers, though all the while conscious that it is a translation, should yet 
feel it to be sv as little as possible, 


HELIODORA’S EPITAPH. 
Tears, Heliodora, bitter tears, last relics of our love, 
Gifts to the grave where thou liest low, forlorn I weep above ; 
From the deep source of fond regrets the sad libation pours, 
In mournful memory of the past—thy dear affection’s hours, 
On thee, on thee, still loved in death, thy Meleager cries, 
With anguish’d heart, with fruitless faith, the grave can never prize. 
Ah! woe is me! my darling flower, where art thou ?—Death’s fell doom 
Smote the young branch, and tore it down; and dust defiled its bloom. 
Kind mother, Earth, I kneel to thee—I leave her here alone— 
Oh! gently hold her in thy lap, my all-lamented one ! 


On the above considerations, I defend an apparent omission in my se- 
cond couplet, and an interpolation in the last. In the former, you will ob- 
serve, that I give ne direct equivalent to the words “ reavzaaurw ex: ruuSw.” 
These words are wanted in the Greek, to shew that the mourner “ was 
gone unto the grave, to weep there;” for Meleager’s first couplet might 
have been uttered anywhere else. But the one English word “ grave,” 
(which I use in the second line,) in conjunction with the adverb “ above,” 
gives the effect of the original “ «s Aid” and “ s#: cyzSe” together; while 
the epithets “ forlorn” and “ mournful” in the second and the fourth lines, 
tell of the presence of the same continued sorrow, whose past action is ex- 
pressed by the compound Greek adjective “ vodvxaavrw.” With some 
difficulty I had forced the bare equivalents of “ cxsdw,” “ vaua rodwy,” 
“ woruxdavt» ex zuuS,” into one line, in harmony with the fourth; but, 
when done, I found “ the tomb” was pleonastic; and the confinement of 
wo9av to a single noun lamed the sentiment; for no single English word 
can supply its place. As for the last couplet, the words I have added— 
“ T leave her here alone”—though not in the expression, are evidently in the 
thought of the departing mourner’s prayer. 

The same considerations have given me, I think, the clew to Christopher 
North’s “ imperfections.” He felt that his version is a trifle too Greek for 
English, if I may be pardoned the phrase. Besides, he mistook “ vz«” in 
his prose, and forgot it in his verse; and he erred in referring “ x:»sa» 
x«ev” to Death’s estimate of Heliodora, and not to Meleager’s despair, that 
even his bitter grief could now avail her nothing—and the version suffers 
loss in consequence. This is bold language to the critic, to whom I am 
submitting my own claim for the prize. But I think I know that he will like 
it well. I shall provoke him to keen scrutiny, but not to unjust judgment. 

If it should come within the scope of your articles on the Greek Antho- 
logy to compare some of the ee of the Latin Classics in the same 
way, you may perhaps thiak the following versions I have by me, of two 
Epicedia from Catullus, worth a place by the side of Heliodora. They prove 
how rich a vein of tender feeling lay deep and undiscovered, till sorrow 
came, in the heart of that wild libertine wit, but accomplished gentleman. 
For delicacy of sentiment and language, they might almost match with Mele- 
ager’s; and they strike one the more from the contrast with that strange 
extravagant ribaldry so abundant in the pages of the Pride of Verona. 


INFERIZ AD FRATRIS TUMULUM. 
By many a distant shore, and dreary wave, 
I come, my brother, to this hapless grave— 
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My last sad tears upon thine urn to weep, 

And soothe* in vain thy mute regardless sleep. 

+ With thee dark fate hath ravish’d all my joy— 
Untimely snatch’d—Ah ! dear unhappy boy! 

— Yet take these gifts, that to thy shade I bring, 
Flowers, like thyself, pluck’d in their prime of spring, 
Steep’d in thy brother’s tears :—and now, farewell ! 
Rest ever undisturb’d! Peace with thy spirit dwell! 


AD CALVUM—DE MORTE QUINTILIE. 
If ever yet one faithful mourner gave 
Peace to the silent inmates of the grave, 
If aught of joy steal o’er their sacred rest 
From dear thoughts lingering in some once loved breast, 
Such tender, longing thoughts, as inly rise, 
When chance recalls love’s early broken ties, 
Or dim the eye with half remorseful + tears— 
For long lost friendships, link’d in brighter years — 
Thy bride, my Calvus, in her stainless tomb 
Sleeps calmly blest, and scarce regrets her doom. 


I hardly know how I dared to attempt “ Danaé,”’ after Mr W. Hay, to 
say nothing of the others. It was not of set purpose, I assure you. I was 
content, and yet I was not; and kept “ meditating” on, till a few half- 
stanzas formed themselves, almost by accident; and tempted me to finish 
them. That fragment of Simonides is like a series of exquisite sketches, 
telling the tale of Danaé’s fearful night-voyage ; in which the eye is caught 
at one time most by the mother, at another by the child; now by the 
ark within—now by the storm without ;—and its close, that noble effort at 
composure, from the highest and holiest source, trust in divine mercy and 
justice—though less a picture than the test, the more fitly serves to leave 
the imagination free, to follow the sad and lovely voyagers to their distant 
haven of safety. For this, I have preferred the stanza to blank verse, or 
couplets; neither of which are nearer to the vague and varied rhythm of 
the original ; whilst they mark the transitions of interest less plainly. 


DANAE 


The rough night-wind roar’d gustily The winds’ wild voices, fierce and high, 


Full on the close-wrought ark, 
The swelling surge broke fearfully 
Against that helpless bark. 


At every shock, in pale alarm, 
While tears her cheeks bedew, 
Around her Perseus’ sleeping form, 

A frail fond arm she threw. 


The mother spoke—“ Ah me! my child, 
What woe is mine to bear! 

But thou,—thy little bosom mild, 
Calm heaving, knows no care. 


** Sweetly thou sleepest, baby mine, 
In this drear dungeon-room— 

All dark, save where'the brass studs shine 
Dimly, in night’s deep gloom. 


“ The waves above, that dashing by 
Wet not thy thick soft hair, 


Thou dost not heed nor hear. 


** Wrapp’d in thy purple cloaklet warm, 
A mother’s breast upon, 

Too fair a thing for aught to harm— 
My lovely little one ! 


‘“‘ Oh! if thy parent’s dire affright 
Like pangs to thee should lend, 
Or could thy little ears aright 
To my sad words attend—— 


“ No, no—sleep on, my precious child ! 
Yes, sleep, I bid thee so: . 

Sleep too, thou restless ocean-wild— 
Ah! sleep, my endless woe. 


“ Vain let this cruel counsel be, 
Jove, by thy power on high! 

Yet a bold prayer I'll breathe to thee— 
Avenge me, through my boy!” 





* Adloquor. 


Not simply to speak, but to speak consolingly, to a person, 


Deformis egrimonie dulcibus adloquiis—se. cantu, vinoque.—Hor. Epod. 
+ This line is in another poem on the same subject. 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
Que tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor.—( What a pentameter !) 
¢ I read “ missas,” which implies some fault in the lover. 
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I differ from the usual construction of “ w«rAaurs,” which, I have not a 
doubt, is to be taken as an adjective, in concordance with 2», and does 
not here mean “ moon” nor “ moonlight,” in spite of the critics, and their 
“ noctiluca”’ from Horace—for this simple reason, that “ moonlight” can- 
not coexist with “ black darkness,” and Simonides was not the man to 
write nonsense. [aAaénywr’ nrog belongs, I believe, to the nurs/ing, and not 
to the nurse :—ars »#fgor veodnar Parabnvoy, og” sv ian xsgoecons amorsiPbeis aro unreos 
sxronén* (Anacreon.) The same epithet is applied to a fawn by Homer. 
Besides, the Greeks were too good anatomists to fancy that “ milk” came 
from the “ heart ;” and too correct writers to put “a milky heart” for “a 
breast of milk.” 

With all my admiration of Wrangham and Bland, I do not think that their 
versions of the Poor Old Beggar give the pathos or the point of the ori- 
ginal, so simply orso clearly as the Greek deserves, which was plainly written 
“on a poor old man found dead in atomb.” Bland, with needless severity, 
brings in a verdict of felo de se. Here is my attempt :— 


By age and want worn out—no soul to give 

Alms to my wretchedness, or bid me live — 

On trembling knees beneath this stone I crept, 
And, life’s long labour o’er, at last I slept. 

For me death’s rule was changed ; all others come 
Dead to their grave ; but I died in my tomb. 


You hinted that you were not entirely satisfied with any of the transla- 
tions quoted by you of Ariphron’s Hymn to Health, and that you hada 
glimpse of the ipsissima verba of a better version—perhaps this— 


Health, of heaven the earliest born ! 
Oh! that I might dwell with thee, 
All that’s left of life for me! 

Blessed Goddess, hear ; nor scorn 
Thou my willing guest to be! 


If there be a joy in wealth, 
Fortune, children, kingly sway 
(Making gods of men, they say), 
—If tis sweet to spread, by stealth, 
Nets of love to young Desire,— 
If aught else of bliss below, 
Sent from heaven, the Gods can shew, 
Bliss, or rest from human woe, 
— All with thee, divinest Health, 
Flourish, in the glorious spring 
Of every Grace, which thou dost bring; 
But away from thy bright ray, 
Let none to happiness aspire ! 


I beg Christopher North to believe that I remain, one of the sincerest 
admirers of his genius, his patriotism, and his loyalty, D. M. P. 


We had bidden a final farewell—so we thought—to Heliodora; but her 
shade reappears—and so familiar has become the haunting—that, but for 
the sad silence, we could believe the phantom alive! With the opinions 
and sentiments so elegantly expressed in this delightful letter, we entirely 
acquiesce and sympathize—and what have we to say of the Versions? We 
cannot award the prize to D. M. P.’s Heliodora—over those of Merivale, 
Wrangham, and Orielensis ; but we declare it “ beautiful exceedingly.” It 
breathes of love and grief—and into it has been transfused the passionate 
and deploring spirit of Meleager. One expression there is—which at first 
sight did not satisfy us—though on meditation it grows into mournful mean- 
ing—“ fruitless faith ;” and, but for the fine exposition, we doubt if we 
should have liked “I weep above.” As a whole it is very elegiac. 


—_—_ 














—_— 











— 
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The remark made on our own version, that “ it is a trifle too Greek for 
English,” is just; but our apparent mistake in one line can be explained in 
a few words. Brunck, in his Analecta, was the first to depart from the 
ancient reading of that line. We translated it from the text of Brodzus, 
without observing that Jacobs had adopted Brunck’s emendation or restora- 
tion; but we observed it soon afterwards, though we forgot to alter our 
version, according to the text which we twee 4 We confess that to our 
heart the repetition of the same word has still a touching effect ; nor are 
we sure that the pathos is increased by the substitution of one word for 
another—so similar in sound—but so different in sense; although Brunck 
restored it, we believe, from the Vatican MS. With regard, again, to xsvsa» 
x«euv—if we erred—which probably we did—we erred not carelessly, but 
—which is worse—on consideration. In the original we have aafw o:—I 
lament thee ; and then x:»:«» yae., an accusative case, agreeing with s, that 
is, Heliodora, and governed by aaf—is it not? The construction, and 
also the spirit, is the same in the following lines in the speech of Electra 
(Sophocles), on receiving from her brother in disguise the urn which, he 
says, contains the ashes of Orestes :— 

Toyue oy deE as HE &$ TO Cov rode OTEVOS 

Thy pendsy, tig TO bender. 

Therefore thou receive me into this thy urn 
The nothing into the nothing. 


On looking over various commentators and annotators on this epigram, we 
find, indeed, that they all apply «:»:«» xe» to the tears, or lamentations of 
Meleager—but they do not even attempt to explain why they do so, con- 
tenting themselves with a silly scilicet, and leaving ignorant people like us 
alone with the Grammar in the dark. All the Latin versions give the words 
the go-by in like manner, except that of Thomas Warton, quoted in our 
last number. He—it seems to us—applies the words—as we have done— 
to Heliodora. We are not sure “that the version suffers loss in conse- 
quence.” That Meleager’s “ bitter grief could now avail her nothing,” is 
a natural and affecting lament; so, too, is the thought that death cared no- 
thing for his prize—not even for Heliodora. 

D. M. P.’s beautiful sentences about the “ Danaé,” shew how perfectly he 
understands and feels its beauty ; and his translation is perhaps worthy of 
being placed immediately below Hay’s—though we hesitate to pass that 
judgment when we think of the merits of his distinguished competitors, 
He has adopted—from Hay—the ballad style, which he might not otherwise 
have thought of ; but though he has given us a successful specimen of that 
style, he has not adhered so truly to the original. Almost all the new 
touches he has introduced are good ; but though good, were they called for ? 
No. “In pale alarm,” is not good. “A frail fond arm she threw,” is very 
good ; but Simonides says it not—then why D. M. P.? “ Too fair a thing for 
— to harm,” is in itself very beautiful, and Wordsworthian and Simo- 
nidean. But though Wordsworth has more than once said something very 
like it—and others too—Simonides has not—at least not in the Lament. 
Nay, the thought, we fear, is not kindred to the dominant thought in the 
heart of Danaé. “ Dire affright,” is too strong—she felt fear, no doubt—but 
“love conquered fear’’—and the mother was in full possession of herself 
when lamenting for her child. “ Like pangs to thee should lend,” is not the 
natural language the princess speaks—most unlike the Greek—and not 
good English. Yet in spite of such small specks, the ballad is plaintive and 
pathetic ; and it proves the skill, taste, and feeling of the translator. We 
and Hay, (in concert and concent,) applied raactnyw +’ nrog: to Danaé’s nur- 
sing bosom ; but in doing so, we now find we were mistaken—indeed we 
had discovered it before—from Homer, Herodotus, and Theocritus. 

But D. M. P., in his construction of wxc:Acurs, has fallen into a greater 
error—which two words will shew. “ Moonlight,” he says, “ cannot co- 
exist with black darkness.” But cannot moonlight now and then glimmer 
through gloom ? What voyager has not, on a pitch-black stormy night, seen 
Sor a@ moment, something like moonlight, tinging the trouble of the sky ? 
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But what shall we say to 
‘* All dark, save where the brass studs shine 
Dimly, in night’s deep gloom!” 


“ Moonlight cannot coexist with black darkness”—and yet brass studs can 
shine dimly in that predicament! That is more than could be reasonably 
expected from the brightest halfpenny that ever issued from the Mint. 
The version of the Poor Old Man is as good as can be—and D. M. P. does 
well in clearing the character of the wretched unknown from the charge of 
suicide. That was not a crime of the mean and poor—either among the 
Greeks or Romans. How much more pitiable his lot—creeping or crawl- 
ing below a stone, and laying himself down to die !—Of the version of Ari- 
phron’s Hymn to Health—a few words by and by. We kindly thank D. M.P. 
for his most beautiful versions from Catullus. Either Merivale or Bland 
alludes, we think, to the “ Inferie” as a fitting accompaniment to the He- 
liodora; and we now give both Latin poems, with other translations—all 
very fine. 
INFERL% AD FRATRIS TUMULUM. 

Multas per gentes, et multa per wquora vectus 

Advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias ;- 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis, 

Et mutam negquicquam alloquerer cinerem. 

Quandoquidem fortuna mihi te te abstulit ipsum : 

Heu miser indigne frater ademte mihi ! 

Nunc tamen interea prisco que more parentum 

Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 

Accipe, fraterno multum moventia fletu ; 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave, atque vale ! 


HODGSON. 
O’er many a realm, o’er many an Ocean tost, 
I come, my brother, to salute thy ghost ; 
Thus on thy tomb sad honour to bestow, 
And vainly call the silent dust below. 
Thou, too, art gone! e’en thee I must resign, 
My more than brother—ah! no longer mine. 
The funeral rites to ancient Romans paid 
Duly I pay to thy lamented shade. 
Take them—these tears their heartfelt homage tell— 
And now—all liail for ever, and farewell ! 


ELTON. 
Slow pacing on, o’er many a land and sea, 
Brother! I come to thy sad obsequy : 
The last fond tribute to the dead impart, 
And call thee, speechless ashes as thou art, 
Alas! in vain! since Fate has ravish’d thee, 
Even thee, thyself, poor brother! torn from me 
By too severe a blow; let this be paid, 
This rite of ancestry, to soothe thy shade ; 
Let this, all bathed in tears, my friendship tell, 
And oh! for ever! bless thee, and farewell! 


HONOURABLE GEORGE LAMB. 

Brother, I come o’er many seas and lands 

To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 
To pay thee the last gift that death demands ; 

And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains : 
Since death has ravish’d half myself in thee, 
Oh, wretched brother, sadly torn from me! 
And now ere fate our souls shall reunite, 

To give me back all it hath snatched away, 
Receive the gifts our fathers, ancient rite, 

To shades departed still were wont to pay; 
Gifts wet with tears of heartfelt grief that tell, 
And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell ! 
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WILLIAM HAY. 

O’er many a land I come, and many a sea, 
My brother, to thy mournful obsequy ; 
To pay the last sad tribute to the dead, 
And hail in vain thy unresponding shade, 
Since cruel fate indeed hath wrested thee... . 
My hapless brother, torn, alas! from me. 
Meanwhile those offerings which our fathers shew 
As grateful to the gloomy shades below, 
Receive,—with mingling tears and sighs that swell 
The brother’s heart that groans,“ for ever fare-thee-well !"” 

AD CALVUM DE QUINTILIA. 
Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulchris 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 
Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores, 
Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias ; 
Certe non tanto mors immatura dolori est, 
Quintiliz, quantum guadet amore tuo. 


ELTON. 
If ere in human grief there breathe a spell 
To charm the silent tomb, and soothe the dead ; 
When soft regrets on past affections dwell, 
And o’er fond friendships lost, our tears are shed ; 
Sure, a less pang must touch Quintilia’s shade, 
While hovering o’er her sad, untimely bier, 
Than keen-felt joy that spirit pure pervade, 
To witness that her Calvus held her dear. 


HONOURABLE GEORGE LAMB. 
Calvus, if any joy from mortal tears 
Can touch the feelings of the silent dead ; 
When dwells regret on loves of former years, 
Or weeps o’er friendships that have long been fled : 


Ob, then far less will be Quintilia’s woe 
At early death and fate’s severe decree, 
Than the pure pleasure she will feel to know 
How well, how truly she was loved by thee. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Oh, Calvus! if in aught the silent dead 
Are pleased and solaced by the tears we shed, 
Tears of regretful longings—which recall 
Old loves, old friendships, now departed all : 
Untimely death must less Quintilia move 
With grief, than pleasure in thy changeless love. 


Catullus often laments his brother. Sadness steals suddenly over his 
mirth—sincerest sadness over affected mirth—and his eyes, blind to the 
living beauty that es the banquet, are arrested by the gliding ghost of 
the dearer dead. But in the “ Inferiz”’ he has concentrated all his passion 
—it is steeped in grief. His brother died suddenly in the Troad Province ; 
and Catullus visited his grave—not in imagination merely—near the pro- 
montory of Rhetzum. Mr Lamb says that the elegy “ comprises all the 
observances, the offerings, and the many invocations deem’d due by the 
Romans to their departed kindred.” Not so: his brother had been buried. 
Invocations there again are—and all due rites are again paid more parentum ; 
but they are not mentioned—Catullus but says “ accipe!”’ All the transla- 
tions are so beautiful that we shall not venture to give the palm. In the fifth 
line—* Quandoquidem fortuna mihi te te abstulit ipsum,”—it appears to us 
that the proposition which the word “ ee introduces is, not 
finished—but the poet, true to pathos and nature, makes the mourner (they . 
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were one and the same) break off from something which he was about to 
say, and at the thought of the cruel separation “ te abstulit ipsum,” he 
bursts into tears, “ Heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi !” 

The lines “ Ad Calvum” are scarcely less touching ; nor does the closin 
thought—nay ’tis the pervading feeling—seem other than most natural, 
though one might call it even fanciful ; so exquisite is its expression. How 
difficult to give it in another language! After three such versions, who will 
enter the lists? Not we. 

Lo! again Heliodora! Rivinus is not amiss—but Manso is Meleager, 


ANDREAS RIVINUS. 
Heliodora, tibi lacrymas et lipsana amoris, 
Dono solo inferius ad Stygis usque lacum. 
Nam lacrymas multum lacrymosas flebilem et urnam 
Libo, ut amoris ei sint monumenta mei. 
Quin misere, misereque umbris Meleager amicam 
Te fleo, ut ut Diti gratia sit sterilis. 
Eheu, germen ubi mihi gratum est? Abstulit Orcus, 
Abstulit: statis flos maculatus humo est. 
At te, cunctorum nutrix, pius obsecro, Tellus, 
Mater ut, hancce sinu suaviter excipias. 


MANSO. 
Largas mitto tibi lacrymas, O Heliodora, 
Ad Styga, reliquias, queis litat equus amor, 
Largas atque pias lacrymas. Has fundo doloris 
Testes ; hi latices tristia busta decent. 
Te gemo, te miseram Meleager plango sub Orco; 
Frustra: nam indomitum nil Acheronta movet. 
Heu! quorsum germen nitidum? Raptavit Avernus, 
Raptavit ; violam sordida arena tegit. 
Ah! precor, alma, precor, Tellus, sis lenis et ipsam 
In placido teneas, Mater amica, sinu. 


The beautiful ghost will not be laid! She haunts even “ Far Barbadoes on 
the Western Main.” Our hands have failen by chance on a small volume 
entitled “ Barbadoes, and other Poems, by M. J. Chapman,” and Heliodora 
has visited him, we see, “ beneath the bearded fig, Prince of the Forest,” that 
gave name to that lovely isle. Nay—here too is “ Danaé!” Some one once 
called the Barbadians, barbarians. Mr Chapman, though native to that isle, 
sings like one of the swans of Thames. 


HELIODORA. 
Sweet Heliodora! to the shades below, 
To thee, these relics of my love I send— 
Of love and fond regrets tliat never end— 
Vain monument! my tears in sorrow flow ; 
Tears, bitter tears! I on thy tomb bestow ; 
To thy dear love and living memory true, 
Vain homage to the dead! [I still renew 
My plaint, my one unutterable wo. 
Wo! Wo! where is my lovely blossom? where ? 
Hades hath seized it—seized it; she, O, she! 
My beautiful, ta’en in her prime, Jies there— 
Lies in the dust. All-nurturing Earth! to thee 
I suppliant bend; with all a mother’s care, 
Let her enfolded in thy bosom be. 


DANAE. 
The rude wind hurtled o’er the brazen While round her boy she threw her m0- 
chest ; ther-arms, 
A solemn gloom the storm-toss’d waves And murmuring said :— 
oppress’d. “ What grief—what fatal harms 
Unhappy Danaé, confused with fears, Attend me ever! thou, my boy, 


Sank drooping down,—her cheek all wet Enjoyest holy childhood’s joy, 
with tears, 
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Sleeping the nursling’s happy sleep, Thou would’st not heed, if heaven's de~ 
While I, thy mother, watch and weep. cree, 

The gloom of the unlighted night— These dangers, dangers meant for thee. 
Our brazen prison, where delight Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep, 


Comes never—the resounding wave— Sleep thou, immeasurable deep ! 
The wind’s fierce voices—how they nd sleep the fate that haunts me still, 


rave !— My own interminable ill ! 
Defraud not thee, my boy, of sleep ; O let some change appear from thee, 
While shade thy face thy sunny tresses, Jove, Father Jove, to comfort me! 
In rich luxuriance clustering deep But if too bold the woman’s prayer, 
O’er that fair brow thy mother blesses; Pardon the mother’s wild despair ; 
And while the purple’s flowing pride The sounds my lips in sorrow make, 


Thy beauty-breathing limbs doth hide, Forgive them for the infant’s sake.” 


Mr Chapman cannot have seen our articles on the Greek Anthology; and 
his merit is the greater on that account, his translations being the more ori- 
ginal. His Heliodora is almost equal to the best of our translations ; and his 
Danaé, written out of sight of all those many beacons, though not without 
imperfections and defects as a translation, which it would be absurd now 
to point out, is very beautiful. 


62, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 11th August, 1838. 

My Dear Sir,—The pentameter of the 3d distich in Meleager’s Epi- 
gram on Heliodora has, indeed, been often translated, but—unless Chris- 
topher North make an exception—hitherto never understood. Some, in- 
deed, have translated so paraphrastically and ambiguously, that their versions 
admit a much greater variety of interpretation than the words of the 
original ; but, unfortunately, it so happens, that none of the senses in which 
the words of the translators can be taken are true and correct expressions 
of the original. I do, indeed, entertain a suspicion that the text is incorrect 
in the words «<2» zag, If this really is the case, the translators are not 
much to be blamed for misapprehending—but still it is a fault to translate 
according to no rule, and no principle, or so vaguely as to make it more 
difficult to get at the translator’s than the author’s meaning. These, how- 
ever, are the charges I bring against Brunck, Manso, Graef, and Herder, as 
well as Grotius, Merivale, and the Critic in the Monthly Review; but his 
friend seems to have had an obscure presentiment of the right meaning, 
and being aware of this superiority over other translators, lest the readers 
should overlook his merits, he has repeated the words IN vaIN twice; yet 
almost in vain has he so done, for it is still by no means clear that he 
rightly apprehended the grammatical peculiarities of the passage, although 
undoubtedly the words «s»:4» xa», if right, express in English neither more 
nor less than in vain. I will, Ist, on the supposition that the text be right 
as it stands, analyze it and explain its grammar ; and, 2d, shew what I think 
a preferable reading. I mentioned to you at first sight of the passage that 
xe#ev was an adverb, and more attentive examination makes this more pal- 
pable ; the phrases ‘ éuny yagi,” ** ony xe,” as well as “ ive vagy,” and 
‘ox yagi,” for on my account—on thy account, are quite common, and noticed 
in ordinary grammars and dictionaries. Now I apprehend that Meleager, 
being a grammarian as well asa poet, would think it warrantable to express 
the notion “on nobody's account,’ by a phrase constructed analogically, and 
as it were upon the model of ‘sy xag”’ and ‘‘env ag,” and thus he obtained 
“‘xevely aes,” by which he meant neither more nor less than /rustra, for that 
which is done on nobody’s account is done in vain. Thus a Latin writer— 
especially one who were inclined to be exquisitely elaborate—might think 
that when he could say mei gratia, tui gratia, &c., that he also might say 
“nullius gratia,’ which also is quite right, and still good Latin ; but he 
might go a step further and say vand gratia for nullius gratia, although that 
no doubt is going too far, and would be wrong in Latin. 

It is quite good Greek to say Ties zag cero rats; and the answer ‘‘ xtvsav 
xee,” would be intelligible, and could in such a situation not easily be taken 
for any thing else but “ on nobody’s account,” or “I do it invain.” Still ‘ weve 
xg” would be more natural. This theory will appear the more admissi- 
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ble when we reflect how frequent is the absolute use of the accusative in 
Greek. I mean constructions where the accusative is governed by nothing at 
all, except by a preposition which, in the earliest age of the language, no 
doubt was understood, but in subsequent ages never thought of. What is 
the acknowledged adverb very, frustra ? What is it, but an ancient accusa- 
tive absolute of a primeval noun “ «an ?” 

Absolute is the accusative ‘‘ wnzsc2” in Hom. Odyss. A, v. 275, and yartga 
is the true old genuine reading, but “7: % is modern reading, invented by 
men not understanding this ancient free use of the accusative. Absolute, too, 
is the accusative in Herodotus, Euterpe, c. 106, in the very beginning of the 
chapter, rs 32 sriaas, &c. So also in Isocrates’s Panathen. ’«A« puny xas vag 
CTUTss xa Tas CPayas xa Tas TwWY ToAITWY etraBoras, sxeivo, uty av Davey aracas 
Ths WOALIS, FAny odAiyov, usoras WeTonnorts Twv THBTWY TUUPoowY, In fact, instances 
of this kind exist in great number. Now, I should almost think that the gram- 
mar of this passage is tolerabiy well established, although the last-mentioned 
examples are not in point—are not meant to be in point any further than for 
demonstrating the use of accusative absolute, the main proof lies in the 
adverbial use of that particular accusative xe, which is undoubted and 
common, and then the Poet has done no further violence on the Greek 
idiom than only joining an adjective to an accusative so adverbially used, 
which the analogy of sv xae: seemed to make admissible. 

Accordingly, I translate the 3d Distich : 


Miserably, miserably, thee the beloved-one even among the shades (or the dead) 
I Meleager 
Bemoan ; thee [I bemoan] /ruitlessly to [i. e. before] Acheron, i. e. Orcus. 


I hope you will admit that Rivinus, translating 


“ Nam lacrymas multum lacrymosas flebilem ad urnam 
Libo, ut amoris sint monumenta mei,” 


has not understood the passage ; nor Manso, who translates 


“ Te gemo, te miseram Meleager plango sub Orco 
Frustra, nam indomitum nil Acheronta movet. 


And yet it seems from this version, as if Manso had really understood the 
verse rightly; but looking at his interpretation in the note, one cannot give 
him credit for it, forthere he tells you, “ Repeto««@~” [that is very well]—but 
then he adds,—“ Te lugeo, Heliodoram, lugeo vanam in Plutonem gratiam, 
h. e. preces, quibus fore ut flectatur, speravi sed frustra.” Besides a wrong 
explanation, this contains a grammatical blunder in the Latin, viz. flectatur 
for flecteretur. The 123d Epigram of Meleager, which he quotes, is not at 
all in point, and does in no degree illustrate this one. 

Having thus shewn that the common reading may stand, and that it can 
be translated, and the construction of the passage explained, I think I am 
now more at liberty to attack this distich, and break down what I have been 
building. I must say,I think a preferable and a more poetic and more na- 
tural reading would certainly be— 


Oinren yuo, onren Piray oe nas ty PSimeevors MéAtayeos 
aaa, oF vecey sis ArcegovTa rmeiy’ 


which I translate : 


Miserably, miserably, thee the beloved one even among the shades I Meleager 
Bemoan,—THEE, O young loveliness departed to Acheron, [I lament. ] 


The metre admits this emendation, and the ductus literarum render it not 
improbable that this may be the right reading; for, in ancient MSS. where 
uncial letters were used, it is clear that an obliterated kK would sometimes 
look like a :, thus: >.. If no more was remaining of the eyza than this, a 
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hasty reader would easily take it for a K, and thus probably the common 
reading arose. The repetition of the =< is pathetic, and harmonizes with 
oxrea, oxntee yre With daxova ducdaxeura and with deractr—heract», 

Tuoru. Gupm. Rep. 


Mr Repp has here done what the annotators ought to have done, and did 
not—he has explained the rationale of x:»:av x#g.»—supposing the words to 
imply empty lamentations disregarded by Hades. But he is manifestly not 
satisfied with the sense of the words illustrated by his own scholarship ; 
and leaves the passage to be read according to our construction. The new 
—oe proposed by him is very ingenious—and might have been made by 

entley. 


Dear Sir,—I have been much struck by the closeness and beauty of 
Warton’s translation of Danaé. Translators are too apt, for sake of a fine 
line, to depart from the original—as, for example, “ it shall not wet thy 
clustering hair.” An extraordinary child, indeed, of a few days old, to 
have had hair in such profusion. 1 send you, tuo, the “ Happy Old Man,” 
and the “ Freebooter.” X. ¥. Z 


DANAE. 

When the boisterous sea began to roar, 

And Danaé’s chest to feel its ruthless force, 
She fondly clasp’d her Perseus; and while o’er 

Her cheek the hot tears found a willing course, 
She said, “ Oh, son! what woes I undergo! 

But thou art wrapt in sleep this dreadful night, 
And soundly slumberest, as the wild winds blow 

On my bark lit by the moon’s casual light. 


“ As round thy form thy purple mantle binds, 
Thou car’st not for the billows’ foaming splash, 
Or the loud whistling of the angry winds. 
Oh thou, sweet babe, if thou could’st hear the dash 
Of waters, thou would’st lend thy tender ears 
To my complaint. Sleep on, my child, I pray, 
Oh, ye waves, sleep, and calm a mother’s fears— 
Sleep on, my sorrows, till a happier day.” 


THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntas to thy breast, 

In kind remembrance of bis former toil, 
Who on thee caused the olive trunk to rest, 

And with vines graced thy steep hill’s barren soil ; 
Who fill’d with corn and useful plants thy land, 

And brought canals to irrigate thy plain. 
Rest on him light, and let thy fost’ring hand 

O’er him raise spring flowers, wash’d with dewy rain. 


THE FREEBOOTER. 
My great wealth ismy sword and spear; With this I am saluted Lord. 
This handsome raw hide shield I rear, But slaves, who dare not draw the sword, 
A bulwark for my use ; Or stand behind the shield, 
With this I plough, with this I reap, Shall fall upon their bended knee, 
This in the wine lees I do steep, Their king I will proclaimed be, 
To press the gen’rous juice. And sov'reign power will wield. 


Our ingenious young friend will, by and by, write well, nay, he writes 
well now—but he will, we predict, improve. He has never read “ Danaé” 
in the Greek. His verses are composed from Warton’s version. We praised 
that version for its fidelity, but, on looking at it again, we see Dr Joseph 
has omitted mention of the “ long deep hair” of the infant Perseus. Fol- 
lowing the Master of Winchester, X. Y.Z. not only omits it too; but not know- 
ing that it is in Simonides, he is pleased to be severe on the translator in 
the Quarterly, and witty on the babe. We cannot conjecture why Warton 
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should have left it out, except it were from some suspicion that the 
text was corrupted—but there can be no doubt why X. Y.Z. left it out—that 
he had never seen any text at all. He would be surprised to see with 
what heads-of-hair some fine thumping boys—and squalling girls—are 
ushered into this world. Then, some tresses not only rhyme to, but grow 
as fast as, cresses. He fixes the age of the grandson of Acrisius “ at a few 
days.” Perhaps his Avus did not send him to sea, until his poor mo- 
ther had gained some strength, and had a tolerable recovery from her 
inlying—perhaps not for a fortnight—or say ten days—which he had taken 
to consider the subject maturely—before committing the little Nautilus 
and his dam to the waves over which brooded no birds of calm. 

Finally, and by way of clencher, we bid X.Y.Z. remember that Perseus 
was gold-and-god-begotten—the son of Jupiter Aureus. From the first “his 
fulgent head star-bright appeared,” and Danaé, in her sore distress and dis- 
traction, was delighted to kiss the clustering curls on the divine develope- 
ment of the tiny demigod. So on that score let there be no quarrel with 
Simonides. X.Y.Z.’s other versions are very good—but he had bettertry his 
hand on an original of which he has not before him any translations. Let 
some others take the hint who need it more ; for the first condition on which 
henceforth we can insert versions is—that they be from the Greek. 


8th August, 1838. 

Dear CurtstornerR,—lI offer you a flower or two, not to deck Maga’s 
bosom, but merely to be put by in your own herbarium,—unless indeed 
you should be of opinion that they are fitter to be consigned at once to un- 
heeded dissolution in the Balaam Box. The fact is, they are principally 
sent you as a curiosity, being a couple of specimens from the private port- 
folio of a country gentleman! It certainly did so surprise me the other day 
to find one of these Ourangs immersed in the study of your articles on the 
Greek Anthology, and pointing out to me the beauty of some of those gems, 
and the lack-lustre of others, that I asked him, for the joke’s sake, whe- 
ther /e had ever tried his hand as a lapidary. After some little hesitation, 
he owned to me he had, and observing that not one of the versions of the 
“ Heraclitus” expressed either the feelings of present grief or bygone hap- 
piness, with the strength and simplicity of the original, he, with some con- 
fusion, asked if I thought his attempt any nearer it. I liked it exceedingly 
—told him, however, that he had missed the nightingales,—but at last could 
not help agreeing with him that to tie one’s-self to every single word and syl- 
able in a translation was sometimes too great a sacrifice, and as no English 
reader could possibly comprehend how the old Greek’s nightingales were 
to live for ever, without a note to tell them the meaning of the metaphor, 
he was free enough to depart from it. 


TO HERACLITUS. 
When, Heraclitus! told that thou wert dead, 
The tears of sorrowing friendship fast I shed, 
And call’d to mind how oft we two had met 
Lost in sweet converse till the sun had set! 
Oh lov’d one! death hath laid thee in the tomb; 
But thy immortal verse shall ever bloom. 


Having got thus far, I begged a sight of another, and he now, less shyly, 
produced the impassioned lines of Sappho, which I really think are more 
close to the notes which that dying swan poured forth, than any of those 
imitations with which you have favoured us. 


Blest, as the gods above, to me For when I see thee,—fails my speech, 
He seems, who, face to face, to thee No voice my quiv'ring lip can reach,— 
Sits close, and hears thee sweetly speak, A subtle fire shoots thro’ my veins, 
Traces the blush upon thy cheek, It dims my sight,—mine ear it pains 
And drinks thy laughter-loving smile— With tingling sounds,—a damp like death 
— Twas that did first my heart beguile! Pervades my frame,—it chokes my 

breath,— 
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Till faint, and panting, pale as clay, Wealth—rank—nay, fame !—all, all, I 
Trembling I yield, and swoon away ! choose 

Yet all I’jl hazard—tho’ thou’rt poor, To yield,—than, lov’d one! thee to lose! 
And I so bless’d with fortune’s store, This heart is so bound up in thine ; 






T die unless J call thee Mine! 













Here, too, I had occasion to take him to task for the unmentioned blush with 
which he has eked out a couplet,—but here he again pleaded the privileges 
of a free translator; and when I looked at the extensions and expansions 
which Merivale and others have indulged in, I could not but admit the 
plea. As to his continuing the fragment from where it hints at the different 
situation of Sappho and her beloved, it seems to me that he has caught the 
spirit of her feelings entirely, and that when she—the immortal Sappho— 
would even resign fame to secure that adored one, it expresses all that the 
fragment has concealed. I had the address to steal the two translations for 
you, merely, as I have already said, to shew you in what an extraordinary 
manner the march of intellect has made its way among even that imprac- 
ticable and secluded race, the country gentlemen, who are still generally 
supposed by that highly cultivated and philosophical class, the manufacturers 
and artisans, to be acquainted with nothing but the feeding of live stock, 
and providing little aristocrats to prey upon the rest of the community. 

As I should never be forgiven by him were I to afford you any clew to 
my rustic friend, whose talents are so entirely hid under a bushel, I must 
not affix my own signature to this, though I may take the opportunity of 
expressing the sincere admiration and esteem which the talents and nobly 
avowed principles of Christopher North have indelibly impressed on the 
mind of his faithful and obedient servant, C. L. I. O. 




























Lord Brougham, we think it was, who, in answer to Lord Dudley or El- 
lenborough, or both, on some argument or other in the House of Peers, said 
that one and all of the ten-pounders of Birmingham were as well educated 
as either of their Lordships, not meaning to be rude to them individually, 
but speaking at large of the peerage. Now that a country gentleman (a 
Scotch one, too, we suspect) has favoured the public, through us, with a 
couple of specimens of translation from the Greek Anthology, perhaps 
some of our Birmingham friends, whom hitherto we have respected for 
other powers, will try their hands at anepigram. Agricola’s “ Heraclitus” 
is excellent, but we cannot conscientiously say that he has been uncom« 
monly felicitous, and are rather at a loss to imagine why he supposed his 
services were required on this occasion. What he says about the night- 
ingales is very sensible; nay, we suspect that Callimachus may have meant 
by andoxs merely elegies; and in that suspicion we are confirmed by 
Wrangham’s omission of “ nightingales” in his version. Yet we are un- 
willing to part with them, and therefore prefer to Agricola’s English ver- 
sion, good as itis, the Latin one given in Grevius, though it has in one point 
misled old Tytler. 




















Heraclite, tuam mihi mortem dixit amicus, 
Quum subito lacrymis immaduere gene. 
Dum memini quoties sub aprico sole jocati 
Simus : et in cineres nunc abiere joci. 

Sed Philomela tamen vivit tua Musa, nec illi 
Mors rerum domitrix injicit atra manus. 














Agricola has been more successful, we think, in his Sappho. ’Tis vigorous 
and impassioned; and the continuation is in character with the spirit of 
the ode. We hope C. L. I. O. will invite us to pass a day along with him 
at his friend’s house—if within a hundred miles of Edinburgh—during 
Christmas week. 

Alczus loved Sappho—and here are some passionate lines addressed to 
her as if by that burning bard—but in truth by a young Englishman, a 
good Grecian, J. H. Whitworth, 
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ALCEUS TO SAPPHO.—J. H. WHITWORTH. 
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General Service Club, Grafton Street. 

Sir,—After the difficulties experienced by such eminent translators as 
Mr Merivale and Mr Hay, and the formidable interdict of impossibility pro- 
nounced by Christopher North, it may appear great presumption in me 
(known neither for a scholar nor an author) to offer you a translation of 
my own of the Epigram of Euenus, — in Blackwood for July. This 
presumption will doubtless be deemed more heinous, when I add, that I do 
really believe it to be a more faithful version than either Merivale’s or Hay’s! 
Whether or not it confirms the truth of your opinion as to the possibility 
of a good version, I leave it, as in duty bound, to the critic to decide, only 
begging to remind you that, as the bystander is often said to see more of 
the game than the players, so occasions may arise when an indifferent 
scholar may light on a more happy reading of a particular passage, than has 
been suggested to the mind of the most complete translator of the whole. 


Attic maiden, honey-fed, Warbling thou—a warbler seize ! 





Chirping warbler, bear’st away 
Thou the chirping grasshopper, 
To thy callow young a prey ? 


Winged, one with lovely wings! 
Guest thyself by summer brought, 
Fellow-guest whom summer brings ! 


Wilt not quickly let it drop ? 

*Tis not fair, indeed ’tis wrong, 
That the ceaseless songster should 
Die by mouths of ceaseless song! 


Your remarks on the cicada occasioned me to mention the subject to 
a friend of mine who has long resided in Portugal. He tells me there are 
there both the cicara and the grillo,—evidently from cicada and grillus; 
but the cicara is like our grasshopper, whereas the grillo, which he translates 
mole-cricket, is much larger, and screams so loud as quite to din one’s ears. 
He adds, that this noise is considered musical by the Portuguese, and that 
the ladies keep them in cages. If I mistake not, a similar custom is re- 
corded of the Athenian and Roman ladies with the cicada. If so, some 
mistake appears to have arisen in affixing the two denominations. 

Bishop Heber, in some lines published in a Madras newspaper, descri- 
bing an evening walk in Bengal, speaks thus— e 


Still as we pass, from bush and brier 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Tarills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell, 

It is—it must be—Philomel ! 


Here the Bishop connects the cigala and the nightingale, which (if, in- 
deed, he had not the Greek in his mind) would shew that there is some- 
thing, either in their tone, or in the hour at which they sing, which brings 
the two into the mind together. Indeed, I think myself, that the rapid 
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chirp with which the nightingale precedes its full burst of song, is not so 
very unlike the noise of the grasshopper, that is, a thousand-tongue-power- 
grasshopper ! 

As you have expressed a wish for new versions of Hybrius and Ariphron, 
I send you the following. 


My wealth is a mighty spear and brand, Troth—theythatlovenotspearand brand, 

And this good shield, of hides untann’d, And goodly shield, of hides untann’d, 
To cover my body withal ; To cover the body withal, 

With these I plough, with these I reap, Prostrate all at my lordly knee, 

With these I drain the juice of grape, With lowly looks shall worship me, 


And lord it high in many a hall! And me their sovereign-master call. 
TO HEALTH. 

Grant me, Health, to dwell with thee, If in furtive toils of love, 

Eldest born of all the blest! Dear delights we strive to snare, 
While my life remains to me, Or what blessing from above 

Health! be thou my willing guest. Comes beside to soothe our care; 
For if wealth a pleasure brings, All are thine—and still on thee 

If there’s joy by children given, Vernal Graces shed their ray. 
Or by power and pomp of kings, Oh! no bliss to man can be, 

Likening men to those in heaven; Blessed Health! when thou’rt away! 


The beautiful remarks made in your second paper, on the different spirit 
of the Christian and the Heathen in lamentations for the dead, and the su- 
periority of the former in a poetical point of view, struck me so forcibly, 
that I venture to send you an Epigram of my own, as an humble testimony 
of the truth of your position. 


EPIGRAM AFTER THE GREEK. 


Oh! weep not for the gather’d rose ! Weep not for these! but weep for them, 
Oh! mourn not for the friend that dies! The unloved, the friendless, the un- 
In beauty’s breast the flower blows—~ known— 
The soul is happy in the skies. The flowers that wither on the stem, 


The living, that must live alone! 


I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
GeorcE TREVOR. 


Mr Trevor’s version of the Swallow and Grasshopper is most ingenious 
and skilful,—and we award him the prize over Merivale and Hay. In an- 
other letter he says, “ in your present number (August) you speak of the 
‘swallow’ being honey-fed—surely the epigram is on the nightingale.” 
No—the epigram is on the swallow ; butin our literal prose translation, we 
erroneously put “ Philomela” (in brackets) in place of Progne. Alciatus 
rightly puts Progne. 


Quid rapis, hei Progne, vocalem seva Cicadam, 
Pignoribusque tuis percula dira paras? 

Ac stridula stridulam, vernam verna, hospita ledis 
Hospitam, et aligeram penniger ales avem. 

Ergo sinas predam hance, nam musica pectora summum est 
Alterum ab alterius dente perire nefas. 


The version of Hybrias’ Freebooter is spirited, but not, we think, supe- 
rior, if it indeed be equal, to the best of those given in our last number. 
We shall say a word by-and-by of the Hymn to Health. - Mr Trevor’s own 
epigram after the Greek is elegant and touching. — 


Dear CuristopnEerR,—I am always so much happier after reading one of 
your papers, that I feel a strange desire to have the honour of addressing 
you., Your articles on the Greek Anthology open the field; and, without 
any farther introduction, | shall at once submit to your opinion a translation 
of the Sword-Song :— 
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In branches of myrtle my sword let me In branches of myrtle my sword let me 
bear, 4 
As Harmodius and Aristogiton were, As Harmodius and Aristogiton were, 
When the tyrant they smote, and liberty When Hipparchus they slew at Miner- 
wrought va’s shrine, 
For Athens. A tyrant! 


Dearest Harmodius! thou can’st not be Yes! the wide world for ever shall ring 
dead ; with your fame, 
Thou art in the isles of the blest, ’tis said, With Harmodius and Aristogiton’s name; 
With the fleet-foot Achilles and Diomed _ For ye smote the tyrant, and liberty came 
Tydides. To Athens, 


ARIPHRON’S ODE TO HEALTH. 

Health ! thou first of all the blest, Nay, where is any joy that Heaven 
Let me henceforth be thy guest ; In mercy to mankind hath given, 
Whate’er of life is left to me, Or respite from his toilsome doom ? 
Let me live and love with thee. With thee, and thee alone, they bloom: 
For where’s the joy of riches, say, With thee, blest Health ! each joy is seen 
Of children, or of sceptred sway, Shining bright in spring-tide green. 

That bids man rank with Deity? Who without thee blest has been ? 
Or, when with Venus’ furtive toils, 
We urge the chase for Love's soft spoils, 

Say, where’s the pleasure here can be ? 


Will you accept these and the following from Crinagoras :— 
"Escegos Hea psy To mely podee, viv O° evi peor 
Xispecers moe Pugias ioryoorousy xchunces, 
Lol swimesdnouvra, waved rin cecpesvee THOE 
"Hol vueePidiay arcorarn Asyewy 
Kaarrisns oP bives tari xgoraQoss yuvainrs 
Adiov, % peipevesy nesvoy nersov. 


As roses of spring, ’twas our lot once to bloom ; 
But now in mid-winter we come from the earth, 
And our bright purpling petals have burst from the womb, 
To shed their glad smiles on the morn of thy birth. 
Fair one, we greet thee; thy bridal so near : 
And better—far better we deem it is done, 
To be seen on thy beautiful temples here, 
Than to linger and wait for the spring-tide sun. 
C. C. C. Oxonrensis. 
Oxonians and Cantabs are such admirers of Maga, that they are afraid of 
paying her their addresses, and hang back sheepishly, while she is wooing 
them to rush into her arms. All in love and all jealous, they thus cheat her 
and themselves out of many a much-desired embrace. C. C. C. promises 
to be a thriving wooer. There is something quaint and queer, as well as 
classical, about his Sword-Song; but had we not liked it, on the whole, it 
had not found a place. His version from Crinagoras is flowing and grace- 
ful: but he will himself perhaps prefer, for its simplicity, the following 
by Wrangham :— 
Roses of yore soft spring disclosed; but now 
Our damask petals in mid-winter blow : 
To thy near bridal thus fit offering 
Upon thy birth-day joyously to bring. 
On Beauty’s temples, happier station ours, 
Than to await spring’s slow- advancing hours. 


We love to encourage amiable and ingenious lads like W. D. B. of Bris- 
tol. He has sent us several things—and we shall insert two—(the others 
won’t do)—the Hymn to Health—(see the cluster), and a pretty epigram 
from Posidippus. . 
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We had printed the Greek from his manuscript, but it being like most 
manuscript sent to us, not very legible, some strange-staring syllables so 
startled our eyes that we said “dele,” and forthwith the cruel compositor 
scattered the outlandish lingo. Not being able just now to lay our hand on 
Posidippus, the English stanzas must stand by themselves, which they do 
very engagingly, and also run along trippinglys just like the child they sing 
of before he plopped into the well. Let W. D. B. of Bristol keep to tender 
simplicities like these, and his contributions will run little risk of rejection, 


W. D. Be (BRISTOL) 

The little child was playing The mother ran and snatch’d it, 
About the crystal well, With an ever-watchful care, 
And, reaching for its image, And fondly kiss’d and clasp’d it, 

Into the water fell. To see if life was there. 


It hath not stain’d the water, 
But upon its mother’s breast 

It hangs, and there in beauty 
*Tis lull’d to gentle rest. 


Oh! pity us! What shall we do with this load of letters! Where is the 
Balaam Box? Filled to the brim and overflowing, to the death of hope that 
ever again in this world there may be the downfall of that lid. But hooly 
and fairly !—Why—each successive contributor eclipses his predecessor ! 
Who is first in hand? A Lady. 


Over-HAtt, Essex, August 11, 1833. 

Sir,—I feel confident that the claims of a lady to a place in the pages of 
“ Blackwood” will not be spurned by one who has so long and so nobly 
honoured the female character. Many precedents might be adduced of 
learned ladies (Lam not one) who shine in their own hemisphere, uneclipsed 
by the superior brilliancy of the “ lords of the wide world,’ who, we are 
told by one skilled in such matters, “ are masters to their females and their 
lords.” I need but mention the names of our English Mrs Carter and Miss 
Smith, whose Epictetus and Job have won the admiration of scholars—of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon’s wife, whose Translation of Jewel’s Apology, 
and her Greek learning, were highly prized in their day—of the French 
Anna Dacier, whose labours on Homer, Callimachus, Florus, Anacreon, and 
Sappho, Plautus, and Aristophanes, and Terence, are so celebrated—of 
Some of Cologne, famous for her Oriental researches—of Reiske 
(Ernestina Christ.) of Leipsic, whose erudite remarks on Greek authors 
are hardly inferior to her laborious husband’s—of Agnezi of Bologna uni- 
versity, whose “ Instituzioni Analatichi” deservedly place her in the same 
rank with Euler, Waring, La Grange, and Leslie—and, indeed, of a host of 
others, with whose achievements you are familiar. Certainly the ladies now- 
a-days have to congratulate themselves, that the Popish qualification of 
sustaining a long beard is not indispensable for the character of bein 
truly learned; for the Papist doctors inform us, that before they admitte 
St Teresa de Jesus to the doctorate, the doctors of the university of Sala- 
manca required such a distinction : it was at length obtained by the cano- 
nized saint through some means or other; and this female doctor was sub- 
sequently applauded by the Spanish preachers (omeng others by F. F. de 
Ly Villamayor, whose published discourses are highly sanctioned by his 
order) for having “ achin endowed with along beard, and the whole church 
glories in having a woman with a beard!” 1 am satisfied, sir, that you 
require no such qualification from your female correspondents. 

With respect to the epithet applied to Hygeia of xgseficrw,—I have been 
sadly annoyed by it. If [ had not dreaded your censure of female impudence, 
I would have suggested an emendation to get rid of it. There is not such 
an extraordinary epithet in the whole three volumes of Brunck’s Analecta, 
or the thirteen volumes of Jacobs, Such an epithet, I think, is not unsuit- 
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ed to pass off some wrinkled old hag: it is more calculated for a Hecuba 
than a Helen. Is not «¢:74.cr« applicable only to dignity from old age, or from 
some other quality deducible from that cause ?. Its component parts are, as 
Scapula informs me, rgd 76 xgoitvas és ré205 Biov—and what has this to do with 
the bloom (74nA:), or the root (yes), i. e. moisture of Health? Nothing 
that I can see. However, the poet’s wi// must be my law. Permit me to 
quote a passage from the Hymni of Orpheus, 67, from the edition of Her- 
mann, Leipsic, 1805 ;—a quotation which, I think, quite exhausts all the le- 
gitimate epithets applicable to “ Health.” 


“Twtgotec’, sear, worubarpess, mau Parsrse, 
xAvbs, pecemctsp “Toysesce, PegorBis, wnreg BAYT. 
ix oto vate voures piv dmoPbivuboves Beoroicsy, 
meas Ot Douos barrus worvyndys eivence ote, 

nook teyvees Besbover. moles 06 os xorpeos, avaroa, 
Modves Ve crusts o Along Pux%oPboges Gbh.—. A. 


I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 
Mary Baltey. 


ARIPHRON’S HYMN TO HEALTH. BY MRS WM. BAILEY, OVER-HALL, ESSEX. 


O Health, most honour’d of the bless’d! If, with the hunter’s zeal we rove, 

With thee it is my will to rest, To search the hidden snares of love ; 
While life remains; and mayst thou be _If other joy to man be given, 

Likewise a willing guest with me. Respite from toil, the boon of heaven; 
For if in wealth our joy we find, With thee all flourish, Health divine, 

If babes, sweet babes, delight our mind; And Spring’s bright graces ‘round thee 
In sovereign rule, if bliss we place, shine. 


Which shines in men with godlike grace; If thou art absent, none can be 
; Partakers of felicity. 


Mrs Bailey’s version is excellent—far superior to some sent us by 
“ bearded men.” But our fair contributor must not be annoyed by the 
epithet rese6.772-—no—not even were We to apply it to her honoured self, 
—for Homer constantly applies it, in the positive—to the Queen of Heaven. 
“Hon weecba bra Quyarne msyadroo Kgovoio,’—and, the superlative—erclicta—is 
given to Juno by Homer in his Hymn. No doubt it originally expresses 
age. But Hesychius says rightly, that ~e:7¢« may be interpreted either 
according to time or honour—» xara tov xgover, n xara cay run. It is often 
applied to ©sas, and means «v7im0; Or cum. To ayoung unmarried human 
virgin we should be sorry to see it applied; but the oldest of the immor- 
tal Furies has been called rgtefs:ga Ege:wvay, and we should be glad to see 
the words applied to more than one Fright and Fury now in our eye of 
mortal race. Age tous poor sons and daughters of a day is dismal—it does 
indeed make us weird men and women—hounds and hags—infirm and foul 
—all unlovely and unloving—fit food for the maw of the grave. But not 
so dealeth age with the denizans of the Empyrean The oldest are the 
most august—nor are they the least beautiful. Ariphron in that light saw 
Health. She is older than Chronos—coeval with Eternity. She is the Law 
—the Spirit of the Universe. 


She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the eternal heavens through her are fresh and strong. 


For the benefit of those ladies who, unlike Mrs Bailey, have no Greek, we 
translate into prose and verse the lines of the Pseudo-Orpheus. But Mrs B. 
will pardon us for being of opinion that many other epithets might be, and 
have been, legitimately applied to Health by the Greek poets. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Desirable, lovely, causing-all-to-flourisb, queen of all, 
Hear me, blessed Health, wealth-bringing, universal mother, 
For by thy means diseases decay among mortals, 
And for thy sake, every house, producing-great-delight, blooms, 
And arts are in perfection; and the world longs for thee, O Princess, 
And Pluto, the life-destroyer, alone hates thee ever. 


IN VERSE BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Lovely, beloved, wealth-bringing, blest, thou sovereign- Queen of all, 
All-vivifying parent, Health, Oh! bear me when I call 
On thee, by whom diseases dire mong human kind decay ; 
And by thy means the flowers of bliss bloom in our homes alway. 
Ob, Queen ! thou source of perfect art, thee every one adores, 
And life-destroying Dis alone for ever thee abhors. 


Very beautiful, we thought, was the Heliodora of Orielensis. And here 
is a letter from (we hardly can err in calling him so) that benign pastor. 


Dear Sir,—The extreme kindness of your manner of noticing my ver- 
sion of Meleager’s Elegy, has afforded me the gratification which we all 
feel at receiving commendation from those who are worthy of bestowing 
it. You have expressed a wish to receive other versions of the Ode to 
Health. I subjoin one: it is a fit subject for an invalid who finds his best 
earthly pleasures in these enchanting studies. I admit I am not satisfied 
with my translation, and if you suppress it, shall only feel strict justice ad- 
ministered.—Faithfully yours, 

ORIELENSIS. 


Chief among the Heaven-blest! Or any other joy that’s given, 

Health! with thee be’t mine to rest, Or breathing time from woes by Heaven, 
And find thee, as life wears away, With thee, blest Health, they flourish 
Of full free-will prolong thy stay ; all, 

For, be it gold we covet most, And pleasure’s spring awaits thy call, 
Or children, or the godlike boast Without thy smile his lot to bless, 

Of royal rule, or soft desire No mortal can taste happiness. 

Which Aphrodite’s toils inspire, 


We find we shall have room but for one short letter more, so we give 
another dozen of versions without the epistles. 


Str,—I have been much pleased with your papers on the Greek Antho- 
logy, and I take the liberty of handing you, as an acknowledgment, a version 
of the Hymn to Health. Possibly you may not think it worth insertion—if 
80, I shall not quarrel with you, but shall be glad to see a better one in its 

lace. I have chiefly availed myself of your literal translation, (in which, 
y the by, the printers have dropped a line); for I am ashamed to say of 
my Greek, that it is something like Dr Johnson’s estate in Yorkshire.—Be- 
lieve me, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, . 
EMO. 


BY NEMO. 
Hygeia, most revered of Heaven ! If wealth or offspring Heaven bestows, 
Be it my lot to dwell with thee; Or godlike gift of kingly reign, 
And, while the breath of life is given, Or furtive pleasures, such as those 
My willing guest and helpmate be. We strive in Venus’ lap to gain— 


Each calm, each solace, each delight, 
To thee, blest goddess, owes its bloom ; 
With thee the Spring is doubly bright, 
Without thee joy were lost in gloom. 
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Of all th’ immortal gods above, 

Health! worthiest thou of mortal love ! 

Of thee, I ask, while life shall be, 

That thou wilt deign to dwell with me. 

From thee are offspring, wealth and 
power, 

The pleasures of the furtive hour, 

When lovers meet ; all other joy 

That serves the hopes of man to buoy, 


D. U. 
Health ! thou bright inmate of the sky, 
Be thou henceforth for ever nigh ; 
A cheerful visitant to one 
Whose sands of life will soon be run. 
For all the pleasure that may spring 


From children, or that wealth can bring— 


The envied luxuries that wait 
Attendant on a sceptred state,— 
The joys of love, which oft we share 
Tangled in Aphrodite’s snare,— 
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When, casting off his toil and care, 

He takes the gifts the Gods prepare. 

With thee they bloom, with thee they 
shine, 

In all the wreaths the Graces twine; 

And ever happy shall he be, 

Blest Health! the man who dwells with 
thee! 


TRIN. COLL. CANTAB, 


All that kind Heaven can bestow 

To calm man’s trouble, soothe his woe== 

All, happy spirit, blossom fair 

Within thy presence—’neath thy care. 

Pleasure’s sweet Spring around thee 
showers 

Her loveliest wreaths, her fairest flowers, 

But when thou’rt absent, all is gone 

That earthly joy doth rest upon. 


J. L. E. 


Hygeia! of the immortal blest 
Most honour’d! let me be 

The remnant of my days with thee, 
My wi!'ing fellow guest ! 

For, if there be delight in wealth, 
Or joy in hopeful progeny, 

Or pride in kingly sovereignty 
That equals men to gods above, 


Or raptures in the hidden sweets of love, 


Pursued by stealth, 


Or aught beside kind Heaven vouchsafes 
to spare 
Of pleasure, or relief from care, 
All, blest Hygeia, bloom with thee— 
with thee 
The springtide of the Graces joyously 
Shines forth—and life hath nought without 
thee good or fair. 


A. F. M. 


Health! whom of Gods we most revere, 
Give me with thee, great Goddess, give 


The remnant of my days to live— 
With me a willing guest for ever stay ! 
Can wealth delight, or children dear, 
Or royalty’s high sway, 
That equals men with Gods above, 
Or soft desires that in the toils of love 
We capture furtively. 


Or aught besides kind Powers for men 
ordain 
Of pleasure, or relief from pain? 
With thee, blest Health ! they bloom— 
with thee 
The spring tide of the Graces brightly 
glows, 
And without thee no man on earth true 
blessings knows. 


T. S. 


Health ! fairest of immortals! 
With thee I leng to rest. 

Be thou, through life’s remainder 
With me a willing guest. 


For if ought please in riches, 
In children, or in love, 

Or power, which renders equal 
Man to the Gods above ; 


If ought besides to mortals 
Of bliss the Gods have shewn, 
With thee ! all, all are blooming— 
Without thee, joy is gone. 


MORE PARAPHRASTICALLY. 


Health, fairest of the immortal race ! 
Come from the blissful seats of rest, 


And deign, through life’s untrodden space, 


To be my constant guest. 


Should kingly power deck my brow, 
My fame through heaven and earth be 
spread, 
Or all that mortals prize below, 
Be shower’d upon my head— 


T. S. 

Should children bless my path, or wealth 
In golden tides before me roll, 

Thy touch alone, immortal health, 
Can make them charm the soul. 


With thee Spring blooms in verdant 
green, 
And clothes with joy life’s dreary plains ; 
Without thee, misery mars the scene, 
And leafless winter reigns, 















—— 
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FITZJAMES T. PRICE (HEREFORD.) 

Alma Salus, Superim dea laudatissima Divim ! 

Quod superest vitz tecum habitare velim; 
At mihi consortem tua te ferat esse voluntas ; 

Nam si que pueri gaudia opesque ferunt, 
Imperiumque viris habitum regale beatum, 

Occulto aut Veneris compede captus amor ; 
Delicieve aliz, vel lenimenta laborum 

Numina que Divim grata dedere viris : 
Tecum cuncta vigent : Charitum et ver lucet amoenum, 

Alma Salus, tecum ; te sine nemo va.et. 


FIZJAMES T. PRICE (HEREFORD. ) 
Hygeia, of the blessed Gods most dear, 
Vouchsafe, I pray, that I may dwell with thee! 
And, for what term of life remains to me, 
Be thou the glad partaker of my cheer. 
For if in wealth or children joy appear, 
Or (that which maketh men like gods to be) 
In kingly rule, which lesser men revere, 
Or in the loves which so intently we 
Strive for with Aphrodité’s secret wiles, 
Or if the Gods above to men have given 
Other delights, or e’en a truce to toils, 
With thee, Hygeia, all of them have thriven ! 
With thee the Graces’ lovely spring-time smiles : 
And without thee no bliss is under Heaven. 


GEORGE J. A. DRAKE (KIRKTHORPE. ) 

Tecum, Nympha Hygeia, magis veneranda Deorum, 
Sit mihi perpetuas consociare vices— 

Oh lta advenias et non invita sodales 
Dum manet exigui temporis hora mei! 

Quidquid honoratum mortalibus, aut quid amcenum 
Plurima progenies, divitizeque ferunt— 

Et, Superis equans homines, sceptri aurea fama, 
Et furtim Idaliz preda petita Dee— 

Altera vel quzevis, ccelestia dona, voluptas, 
Curarum et miseris percipienda quies— 

Omnia tecum habitant hee, felicissima Nympha, 
Vere novo tecum deliciosa virent. 

Auspicioque tuo tantum mortalibus instat 
Gratia purpureos luxuriare dies. 


GEORGE J. A. DRAKE (KIRKTHORPE). 


Health ! of th’ Immortals most caress’d, What other pleasures Heaven bestows, 
Would that my life with thee were blest! Whatever respite from our woes— 


If for the remnant that I live, All bloom with thee, blest Health! the 
Thy free companionship thou’lt give. Spring 

In opulence when men find grace, Of love and pleasure thou dost bring. 
When honour in a goodly race, No earth-born man e’er yet was blest 
If, happy as the Gods, they seize Without thee, Goddess most caress’d ! 


Imperial sceptres when they please, 
Or if in Venus’ secret toils 
They capture love’s forbidden spoils,— 


3. E. BODE. (CHARTERHOUSE. ) 

Alma Salus, superos inter sanctissima, tecum 
Sit mihi vitai degere quod superest. 

Tuque volens in tecta veni; nam siquid ameeni 
Divitiz, siquid pignora amoris habent, 

Regis honos siquid, superisque zequata potestas, 
Aut dolus, et Paphi dulcia furta Dee, 

Sive alia humanis dantur bona munera votis, 

Si requies cure, si medicina mali, 
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Alma Salus tecum surgunt, tecumque virescunt, 
Tecum agitat nitidos Gratia verna choros. 

Omnia tu tecum mortalibus optima prebes, 
Teque carens felix vivere nemo potest. 


J. E. BODE. (CHARTERHOUSE.) 

Oh! honour’d most of heav’nly pow’rs! Or if there be a sweet delight 

Health, be it mine to dwell with thee, In furtive toils of Aphrodite, 
To pass with thee life’s closing hours, With thee, sweet Health, they burst to 

Nor thou my partner scorn to be. light, 
For, oh! whate’er of joy we prove With thee the Graces’ spring is bright ; 
In coffer’d gold, in children’s love, Each charm with thee conspires to bless— 
Or regal power, and state that vies Without thee—where is happiness ? 
E’en with th’ immortal deities ; 


No room now for criticism—so farewell one and all—kind correspond- 
ents! And as for one month we intend being “ hid in our vacant interlunar 
cave,” be busy all as bees for our sakes; nor idle our four elegant Latin- 
ists. On the 10th of October the doors of the Treasury will be shut, that 
we may prepare for our issues on the Ist of November. Till then they 
will be wide open every lawiul day. 


*,* “One bumper at parting” with Danaé. Looking to the sense merely 
of the verse in that fragment, Ovo sx rover: cv Dawrsis yaruSnvw 7’, &e., in the 
words yaAaSnw + sree, we miss that contrast with O.» sx rovev, which we 
think the Greek poet wished to express. Translate y24«Snv» in whatever 
manner you please: refer it to whomsoever, or whatsoever you please— 
mother or child; or mother’s or child’s breast or heart, there is something 
wanting to stand opposite ‘to Ovo» xo rover, and yet it is manifest that the 
poet is here contrasting the child’s innocent, unsuspecting, quiet, calm, un- 
disturbed state of mind with his and her lamentable and awful situation, 
while this contrast is not forcibly brought out by the word yeAaSnvy, 
Chiefly on this ground we propose to read y«Ana.», which seems admissi- 
pos in this metre, and which would give an excellent sense agreeing with 

e rest : 


What suffering is mine! but thou sleepest, ay, with a calm breast 
Doest thou slumber in thy cheerless mansicn. 


We find that y«4«S» has given much trouble to every translator, so no- 
body ought to be sorry to part with it. It would, we are sure, be much 
—_ - accumulate a hundred critical objections to it, than to translate it 
elegantly. 
he next line, we think, is not so difficult to understand, but excessively 
difficult to translate. We no longer doubt that »x7Acurtis a poetic am- 
plification and exaggeration of the preceding x2Axswyou0w; 4. e. that the 
oet meant to say that the ark was night-glimmering, and partly, perhaps, 
cause it was brass-nailed ; but night-glimmering is here added as de- 
scriptive of Danaé’s melancholy situation. . Cat’s-eye- glimmer of light in 
total darkness is very melancholy, and the contemplative Greek would not 
even overlook this morsel of misery in describing what agitated a female 
bosom. It is possible, too, that he meant the ark had become phospho- 
rescent in the sea, but small sparks of phosphorescent light are exquisitely 
spectre-like and melancholy. Bhe,former supposition, however, appears 
more probable, but still moonlight or starlight, or some other light, is re- 
quired to make the brass nails glimmer. Danaé and her child were not in 
a bed-and-table-linen chest. It let in some light and some air ; and Simon- 
ides saw the pair “ now in glimmer and now in gloom.’ Why call the 
cloaklet purple, unless its colour was visible? ‘ O thou beautiful counte- 
nance!” Twas a curious chest truly ; and was safely landed on the shore 
at last after that dim and dismal voyage. 
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